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PREFACE 


This is, perhaps, the first record of a dialogue between philos- 
ophers trained in the classical Indian tradition of philosophizing 
and those trained in the western tradition on a philosophical 
theme which is both contemporary, and primarily western. That 
India has had a long tradition of at least two millennia of active 
philosophizing in the fields of logic, ethics, aesthetics, epistemology 
and metaphysics is at least vaguely known to the philosophical 
community in the world today, though many in the west feel 
hesitant in according it the title of ‘philosophy’ in their sense of 
the word. But few, even in India, are aware that the tradition of 
active philosophizing within the classical frameworks of Indian 
philosophical thought is not dead, that there are hundreds of living 
thinkers who still pursue with intellectual vigour and rigour the 
classical concerns of Indian thought. The reason why philosophers 
trained in the western traditions of philosophizing and located in 
the universities built on the western model in this country do not 
know about these pandits lies primarily in the fact that these 
scholars carry on their intellectual activity in a language which is 
generally unknown to persons trained in the western traditions of 
knowledge. Few people know, in India or elsewhere, that Sanskrit 
is still the living lingua franca of traditional scholarship in India, 
that the only language in which intellectual dialogue can be car- 
ried on between these persons from different parts of India, which 
may be as distant from each other as Kashmir and Kerala or 
Manipur and Gujarat, is Sanskrit and Sanskrit alone, as the only 
other language they know is their regional language which are as 
diverse as the regions they belong to. Unlike Latin, therefore, 
Sanskrit is the living language of traditional scholarship in con- 
temporary India, and if one wants to enter into a dialogue with 
this tradition, one will have to do so in Sanskrit or have facilities 
for bilingual translation from Sanskrit into English and vice versa. 
This, though so obvious when stated, seems to have escaped the 
notice of everybody till Prof. Rege realized it and took active 
steps to realize the preconditions of any successful dialogue be- 
tween the two intellectual traditions which are not only culturally 
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and civilizationally far apart, but also do not sharea common 
language through which the conceptual distances could be bridged. 

The Rege experiment, of which this is a record, was unique in 
another respect also. One could perhaps find its halting precursors 
in the meeting at Tirupati when Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty 
was its Vice-Chancellor or even in some earlier experiments 
at Jaipur which had resulted in the publication of a monograph 
entitled Contemporary Philosophical Problems: Some Classical 
Indian Perspectives. Yet, none of these had really clicked. They 
were good while they lasted. But they did not generate that feeling 
of discovery, enthusiasm and success which the Rege seminar did 
at Poona. They were, so to say, abortive beginnings which did not 
lead to any successful fruition. The Rege experiment, on the other 
hand, led to a series of successivea ctivities each giving rise to 
another as is the way of all creative activity. In fact, nothing was 
pre-thought or pre-planned. Rather, each step showed the way for 
the next—and the next, for the next next. The imaginative support 
of institutions like the Indian Council of Philosophical Research 
and the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan in the beginning and of 
the Tibetan Institute of Higher Studies at Sarnath, the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages at Mysore, the Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth at Tirupati, the Adyar Library and Research Centie at 
Madras and later the Ford Foundation at Delhi have helped the 
activity continue, diversify and develop in many directions till a 
stage has been reached where it is not unusual to find Sanskrit 
pandits taking active part in discussion in seminars devoted to 
philosophical issues. 

The Poona meeting, in fact, had led to a different kind of meet- 
ing organized jointly by the Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research and the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan to think of ways 
and means of revitalizing the Indian philosophical tradition to 
which a large number of scholars, both traditional and modern, 
interested in classical Indian philosophy were invited. After two 
days of intensive discussion on the subject the meeting recom- 
mended, amongst other things, that a Who’s Who of traditional 
panditsin various fields of knowledge be prepared and that besides 
organizing the dialogues on various intellectual issues of contem- 
porary relevance, pandits in those areas of traditional philosophy 
where scholarship was fast declining be invited to suggest how 


~ 
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knowledge in these fields may be restored, safeguarded and deve- 
loped. Nydya, Mimamsa and Kashmir Saivism were indicated 
as such areas where the work could first begin. Accordingly, 
meetings of outstanding traditional pandits in the field of Nyaya, 
Mimamsa and Kashmir Saivism were held at Sarnath, Tirupati 
and Srinagar respectively. The Nydya meeting at Sarnath had 
the active organizational and financial support of the Tibetan 
Institute of Higher Studies and its Director, Prof. S. Rinpoche, 
who has always gone out of his way to support us in such acti- 
vities. The meeting on Mimamsd at Tirupati was totally financed 
by the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan whose Director, Dr. Mandan 
Mishra, was one of the moving spirits behind all these activities 
and without his enthusiasm and support, not much would have 
been achieved as he knew practically everyone in the world of 
traditional scholarship in India and could bridge the gulf between 
us. The meeting on Kashmir Saivism had the organizational 
support of the Department of Sanskrit of the Kashmir University 
and of other scholars in the town. 

In all these meetings, discussion was organized around issues 
previously formulated and circulated in Sanskrit to the potential 
participants, the last session always being devoted to the ques- 
tion as to what are the deficiencies in the system as handed down 
to us and how should we try to develop it further. The very 
asking of these questions set the mind of the traditional scholars 
in a different direction. The focus of their attention was, so to say, 
turned from the past to the future. 

These have not been the only spin-offs of the Poona seminar. 
There have been others, and they are worth mentioning also. One 
has been the extension of the dialogue to areas other than the 
strictly philosophical and to traditions other than the Sanskritic. 
The first was done in the field of linguistics where a dialogue bet- 
ween traditional pandits and modern linguists washeldon ‘Current 
Issues in Linguistics’. The whole thinghad the administrative and 
financial support of the Central Institute of Indian Languages and 
its dynamic Director, Prof. D.P. Pattanayak, as well as that of the 
Adyar Library and Research Centre and its well-known scholar- 
Director, Prof. Kunjunni Raja. Theissues were framed in consul- 
tation with eminent linguists not only at the Mysore Institute but 
also those at the Central Institute of English and Foreign Langu- 
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ages, Hyderabad and Deccan College, Pune. As for the movement 
outside the Sanskritic tradition, it was triggered off by a chance 
remark of Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty as to why the dialogue 
with the tradition be confined to Sanskrit pandits alone. This led 
to another path-breaking initiative on the part of the Indian 
Council of Philosophical Research and resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a dialogue on philosophical problems with the Ulema, the 
Arabic scholars representing the West Asian philosophical tradi- 
tion in India. The dialogue was organized under the leadership of 
Prof. Jamal Khwaja of Aligarh Muslim University and was an 
eye-opener to all those who participated in it. 

If the chance remark of Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty led to an 
awareness of the diversity of intellectual traditions in India with 
which dialogues on contemporary issues were to be held, an 
accidental question on the part of some pandits at the Nyaya 
meeting at Sarnath led to the organization of Summer/Winter 
schools in Modern Logic and Navya-Nyaya for traditional and 
modern scholars together, later. During a discussion on the way 
relations have been treated in modern logic as contrasted to the 
way they have been treated in Nydya, some of the younger pandits 
had remarked that they would like to know more about it. We all 
felt that it will be interesting to see what effect an acquaintance 
with modern logic would have on a traditional scholar steeped in 
a totally different way of looking at logical problems. The Indian 
Council of Philosophical Research, as usual, took the lead in 
supporting the idea and later, the Ford Foundation came in to 
help the project further. Prof. Rege once again was the lynch-pin in 
the whole experiment and in his usual way added a new dimen- 
sion to it. He suggested that along with the teaching of modern 
logic to traditional pandits, we might also simultaneously provide 
facilities for teaching Navya-Nyaya to those persons trained in 
modern logic who would like to learn it, followed by an intensive 
seminar On issues in comparative logic arising out of the simul- 
taneous study of two major traditions of logic as developed his- 
torically in the world up till now. The idea has been implemented 
with interesting results which, hopefully, would be presented to 
the scholarly world soon. 

The Rege experiment, thus, has more than justified itself. Had 
it achieved far less, it would still have been worthwhile. But when 
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one looks back and surveys what has been achieved since the 
pioneering dialogue at Poona proceedings of which are being 
presented here, one wonders if all this could really be true. If one 
further recalls the ethos in which most institutions work in India, 
one can only wonder at the miracle. How could so many accidents 
have converged together to facilitate each step further? There 


are sceptics, as always, who doubt about the worth of the 


whole enterprise. There are others who believe that it is a move- 
ment positively in the wrong direction. For them, there is no need 
to resurrect the past or to make it alive. Let that which deserves 
to die, be allowed to die. One hears these sceptics and cynics and 
strict modernisers and wonders how long the accidents will be 
allowed to happen, or the miracle last. Perhaps, the publication of 
the Poona Transcript would silence the doubters—at least the 
more reasonable ones among them—and herald the beginning of 
a new cycle of activities even more exciting and fruitful than the 
first one. At least, it is with this hope that this transcript is placed 
before the scholarly world. 

The rumour about the Rege experiment and the Poona tran- 
script has been there for long. And, many had begun to doubt 
whether the thing would ever see the light of the day. The story of 
the transcript and its editing is tortuous and long. But only those 
would appreciate it who have ever done a similar thing on their 
own. Transcribing a dialogue when there were no written papers 
is a difficult enterprise, but imagine the difficulty when the dia- 
logue is in two languages as different from one other as English 
and Sanskrit and when it is difficult to find persons with equal 
competence in both, particularly at the level where transcribing 
from the tapes is concerned. Further, there is not only the problem 
of two languages, but of two different conceptual structures, two 
different ways of looking at problems and analysing them—and 
it is almost impossible to find a person equally at home in both. 
Arindam* was, of course, an exception and we were lucky to have 
him at Poona and elsewhere. But he was not there for editing. 
And to make a dialogue transcript readable and yet keep the 
flavour of the dialogue-atmosphere, is an assignment not easy to 
achieve. That the combined labour of Prof, M. P. Rege, Prof. 
R.C. Dwivedi and Dr. Mukund Lath—all very busy persons— 
were able to achieve this in no small measure was due to their 
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dedication and commitment to this whole continuing enterprise 
which would hardly have been feasible without them. 

And now that the tapes have been transcribed, and the transcrip- 
tion edition ready for publication, we hope that the publication 
will prove as inspiring to its readers as the original experiment 
was to those who participated in it and as fruitful and rich in 
consequences as the original enterprise has been. 

To the late Pt. Badarinath Shukla, the towering pandit of the 
older generation, this volume is dedicated. Without his inspiration, 
enthusiasm, affection and guidance little would have been achieved 
as he was the bridge between the old and the new, the traditional 
and the modern. He was, so to say, the modern amongst the 
traditional, and the traditional amongst the moderns—and 
hence the bridge-builder par excellence revered by everybody, 
acceptable to everybody. 

DAYA KRISHNA 


INTRODUCTION 


For the last two hundred years and more many western and 
western-trained Indian scholars have devoted themselves to the 
study of ‘traditional’ Indian philosophical thought. The fruits of 
their labours are available in the form of translations of classical 
works into modern European languages, works which attempt 
to render in these languages the doctrines of the various philo- 
sophical schools, darganas or matas, scholarly papers and books 
which try carefully to explicate the basic concepts in terms of 
which problems were formulated by the different schools and their 
solutions worked out, and sometimes to trace these concepts to 
primitive myths and rituals, and works which undertake a critical 
examination of the developed doctrines of the different schools 
with a view to bringing out their presuppositions and basic pre- 
mises, and also exposing the occasional weak links in their internal 
logic and fallacies in the supporting arguments which mar their 
claim to truth. Comprehensive histories of Indian philosophy have 
also been published like the monumental History of Indian Philo- 
sophy by the late S.N. Dasgupta. Thus a voluminous exegetical 
literature has come into existence which has considerably advanced 
and sharpened our understanding of the Indian philosophical 
tradition. It has also made Indian philosophical thought for the 
first time accessible to those readers, western and Indian alike, 
who lack Sanskrit or have not mastered the peculiar idiom, re- 
plete with an abstruse terminology, in which philosophical argu- 
mentation was and is carried on in Indian philosophy. We all owe 
a large debt of gratitude to these scholars. 

For most Indian scholars who worked assiduously in this field, 
Indian philosophy was a part, perhaps the most precious part, of 
their cultural patrimony which it was their duty to conserve and 
make available to the world community. That such a task had 
become necessary for them itself implied that they were no more 
working from within the Indian philosophical tradition, but had 
stepped outside it and that however intimate their knowledge of it 
might be, they were looking at it from an external point of view. 

However, a contemporary Naiyayika will fail to understand the 
talk of preserving the heritage of Indian philosophical thought. He 
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will be busy expounding the Nyaya doctrine on certain philosophi- 
cal issues and in the process advancing, if necessary, fresh argu- 
ments to defend the Nydya position against the latest attack on it. 
He is engaged in philosophical thinking and not in the activity of 
conserving philosophical heritage. He is addressing, through the 
shared and time-hallowed medium of Sanskrit, the contemporary 
adherents of rival schools like Mimamsa or Advaita and also 
fellow-Naiyadyikas on some common philosophical concerns and 
what he has to say, if judged to be significant enough by his peers, 
would become an increment, however small, added to the accumu- 
lated stock of philosophical literature in Sanskrit. A western- 
trained scholar on the other hand, writes not in Sanskrit but in 
some other language, these days commonly in English. With this 
change in language, the nature and point of what he is doing 
suffers a radical change. The medium affects the message. The 
basic terms in which he articulates his understanding of Indian 
doctrines inevitably remain western, terms which have originated 
and crystallized in the course of the development of the western 
philosophical tradition and the broader cognitive tradition, in the 
debates and controversies, discoveries and criticism which propel- 
led it. His understanding of the doctrine could be as inward as 
possible but his statement of it involves his lifting it from the 
Indian conceptual framework within which it has been developed 
cand shaped and setting it within the western framework. In ex- 
pounding it he has to translate it. This act of transfer carries with 
it an implicit criterion of evaluation. The Indian doctrine is signi- 
ficant to the extent that it raised or touched upon or foreshadowed 
conceptual issues with which the ongoing philosophical debate in 
the West is concerned, and in tackling them deployed modes of 
arguments which were similar to those used by western thinkers, 
leading to parallel epistemological or ontological conclusions. It 
is the western philosophical tradition which yields the yardstick 
by which to measure the relevance or importance of Indian 
thought. The cognitive and practical concerns of western philo- 
sophy are taken as central or natural and Indian thoughthas to 
prove its worth by establishing that somehow its speculations and 
conclusions had a direct or at least an indirect bearing on them. 
In the prevailing circumstances western-trained Indian students 
of Indian philosophy quite naturally adopted this point of view 
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of looking at Indian philosophy and one of the most thriving areas 
of philosophical studies in India has been that of “comparative 
philosophy’ which is devoted to exploring similarities between 
western and Indian doctrines such as Nydya and realism, 
Mimamsa and hermeneutics and so forth, and even between the 
views propounded by major western philosophers and classical 
Indian philosophers such as Kant and Samkara, or Whitehead 
and Vacaspati Misra. In the early decades of the century when 
Absolute Idealism was the reigning philosophy in Britain and toa 
lesser extent in America, it was to the idealistic Advaita and other 
varieties of Vedanta that Indian commentators pointed to repre- 
sentative Indian doctrines. Later when the tide of realism and 
analysis swept the Anglo-Saxon philosophical scene, the emphasis 
shifted to Nydya. Still later, when Anglo-Saxon philosophy came 
to adopt a highly sophisticated and technical idiom as a proper 
and necessary medium of philosophical discussion, it was to the 
sophisticated technicalities of Navya-Nyaya that Indian commen- 
tators turned for something to match it with. 

The result of this dominance of the western philosophical 
tradition has beenthat the Indian tradition is treated more or less 
as one which essentially belongs to the past, as one which had its 
day even though it continues to linger on. It is regarded as a 
proper object of historical rather than of philosophical interest. 
The contribution it can make to current philosophical debate can 
only be indirect. When the doctrines of an Indian philosophical 
school or an individual thinker are subjected to critical examina- 
tion, the purpose is not to identify the elements in it which success- 
fully stand scrutiny so as to incorporate them, after necessary 
elaboration into the corpus of accepted philosophical knowledge. 
The purpose rather is to ascertain and ass:ss the contribution it 
makes to the development of Indian philosophical thought. To 
put the point in Indian terms, Indian philosophical theories were 
never allowed the role of pirvapaksa or siddhanta in the western 
philosophical debate even after they had become accessible. They 
remained securely embedded in the particular, exclusive context 
of the Indian tradition. 

This phenomenon was quite understandable as far as western 
philosophers were concerned. The philosophical problems they 
were engaged in arose from developments in the areas of know- 
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ledge, values, and social organisation and institutions which 
occurred in their own society, and from the responses of their 
predecessors to these. If the question of the relation between the 
western philosophical tradition and other traditions was posed to 
them they would have rightly claimed that their philosophical 
tradition was very largely self-contained so that they did not have 
to look beyond it for intellectual resources which could help them 
to arrive at a better understanding of the nature of the problems 
they were grappling with and the lines along which solutions to 
them could be explored. But the astonishing thing is that even in 
India philosophical activity ran on two parallel grooves. One form 
of the activity was to participate in the on-going western philoso- 
phical debate and thus contribute to its progress. In western eyes 
such contributions could only be marginal. In Indian eyes it had 
considerable importance, for the capacity to contribute to the 
western debate was an index to the success with which western 
philosophical thought had been assimilated and it was believed 
that this assimilation gave inwardness and depth to the necessary 
process of modernisation of Indian society. The other form of 
philosophical activity was addressed to the explication of the 
concepts and the exegesis of the theories of the Indian schools. 
These were exercises in the history of philosophy. These two acti- 
vities remained apart. There was never an interplay of western and 
Indian philosophical ideas. To say that for Indian thinkers the 
Indian philosophical tradition was their own would be to utter a 
tautology. But it was their own because of their cultural inheritance 
and not in the sense that they worked within it and that their 
individual thought contributed to develop it. For them the western 
and the Indian traditions were equal but separate. When they 
philosophized they took their stand within the western tradition. 
When they turned to the Indian tradition, they worked on it with 
the aim of reclaiming past treasures of thought. 

When one talks of Indian philosophers one has in mind western- 
trained Indian philosophers. But there has always been in India a 
countrywide community of philosophers, who worked. within the 
Indian tradition and were engaged in formulating, criticising and 
reformulating philosophical theories through the medium of 
Sanskrit. This is the community of pandits or Sastris. But they 
were never counted as philosophers. The role which western- 
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trained Indian philosophers in their scheme of things had assigned 
to them was that of repositories of the knowledge of traditional 
thought. That is to say they were regarded as scholars and not as 
philosophers. Certainly without their assistance the great Indian 
classical texts would remain impenetrable to anyone who was not 
educated in the traditional way. And this was their main use in the 
eyes of western-trained Indian philosophers. The pandits had 
kept alive our ancient philosophical tradition in extremely adverse 
circumstances for which we all owe a great debt of gratitude to 
them. And they are the best equipped to help in the task of reclaim- 
ing traditional Indian philosophy for the benefit of western-trained 
Indians and westerners. Their aid or collaboration alone made it 
possible to render this thought in a form which was adjusted to the 
understanding of this audience. 

Traditional pandits, however, had a different conception of their 
own role. They proudly described themselves as Naiyayikas, 
Mimamsakas, etc., i.€., as exponents and champions of the philo- 
sophical doctrines of a particular school. They regarded it as their 
proper job, in this capacity, to advance criticism against the tenets 
of rival schools and the arguments which supported them, and to 
defend the views of their own school against attacks from others. 
They would also occasionally be led to reformulate a part of the 
traditional view for meeting objections raised against them which 
appeared to be valid. The modifications and innovations which 
they thus introduced in the body of the traditional doctrine would 
appear to be slight and insignificant when viewed against the 
background of the continuity of the essential part of the doctrine 
over a long stretch of time and hence were likely to be missed. 

Another reason why they were often missed was that the Indian 
philosophical tradition has been largely oral. It has mainly main- 
tained itself and progressed through the medium of live debates 
and discussions at which pandits came face to face to thrash out 
philosophical problems, for a sdastrartha. The corrections and 
additions to the traditional doctrine on a particular point which 
these philosophical meets led to, will be incorporated in case they 
found general acceptance, for the oral exposition of the doctrine 
which pandit-teachers gave for the benefit of their students. It was 
only gradually that they found a place in written texts. The written 
texts themselves were composed from time to time to incorporate 
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the improvements that had been made in the doctrine of a school 
Over a period of time. They marked stages in the evolution of the 
doctrine. Western-trained philosophers were cut-off from such 
philosophical discussions because of their lack of knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of deep and extensive knowledge of traditional texts. 
But it is clear that it was in the arena of such meetings that 
pandits like the late Shri Rajeshvarashastri Dravid or the late 
Shri Badarinathaji Shukla had proved their extraordinary dialecti- 
cal prowess and earned their formidable reputations. Their peers 
respected them primarily as philosophers and not as scholars. But 
of such towering Indian philosophers western-trained Indian 
philosophers had no knowledge at all. One cannot say that 
western-trained Indian philosophers ignored them. They were 
hardly aware of their existence. As Prof. Daya Krishna has 
remarked, there was an apartheid separating the two. 

There was indeed one area of traditional Indian philosophy 
which was cultivated by many western-trained Indian philosophers 
as philosophy and not merely studied from a western historical 
perspective, that is various forms of Vedanta. When western- 
trained Indian philosophers wrote on philosophical problems 
pertaining to this area, they were clearly stating their own views 
and arguing for them and not merely presenting an analytical 
report of the tenets and arguments of an Indian school. But the 
Indian notion or notions of the spiritual quest and of sadhana are 
an integral part of a conceptual scheme which articulates a total 
form of social and individual life. The concepts of purusartha, 
dharma, artha, kama, moksa, vidhinisedha, sadharanadharma, 
caturvarnya, etc., are elements in a unified conceptual scheme 
which defines a view of human nature, the nature of human so- 
ciety, social and individual ideals, and forms of self-realisation 
based on these views. By and large, western-trained Indian philo- 
sophers who tried to develop the spiritual side of Indian philo- 
sophy did not similarly attempt to develop the social and moral 
philosophy, in which it was rooted. They conceived their studies in 
it, as in Nyaya or Samkhya, not as philosophical exercises but as 
exercises in the history of philosophy. 

If this is an unfortunate situation, it must be said in fairness that 
pandits share the responsibility for it with western-trained philo- 
sophers. It was understandable that till the ‘age of discovery,’ 
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the Indian philosophical tradition should have developed in isola- 
tion without being influenced by and without responding to 
currents of thought elsewhere because of the fact of geographical 
isolation. Even so, one must recognize that this geographical isola- 
tion was itself partly the result of the mental isolation into which 
the Brahmins had retreated owing to pride based on ignorance. 
They, perhaps, took unduly seriously the boast of the Maha- 
bhdrata that in matters of dharma, artha, kama and moksa what 
is not here is not to be found elsewhere. Western philosophy of 
modern times in its creative role, fashioned new ideals of knowl- 
edge designing methods for pursuing them and took serious note 
of current social and political movements and tried to provide 
theoretical foundation and justification to their ends, formulating 
in the process new forms of individual and social morality. This 
creativity was made possible by the openness of the western mind 
which was further reinforced by it. By comparison, Indian philo- 
sophy gives the impression of moving in a closed circle. The dis- 
cussions, no doubt, are free, but all the pirva-paksas are given. 
The arguments which can be advanced in their support or for 
defending them against possible attacks are well-known. The 
possible counter-arguments from the side of the siddhanta are also 
well-rehearsed. One may indeed exercise one’s ingenuity to think 
of some new arguments but it is not easy to think of a genuinely 
new argument in a debate when its terms of reference are rigidly 
set and when it has gone on for amillennium and more. The new 
argument is much likely to be a variation on an old argument. 
Discussions of philosophical problems within the traditional 
Indian framework, therefore, look like mock-discussions. They 
are like tournaments which provide occasions for display of indi- 
vidual prowess and skill, and victory to the best. But the victory 
is internal to the tournament and closes it. It makes no difference 
to the course of real events. In other words, discussions and de- 
bates are not expected to result in making an addition to or altera- 
tion in the received body of philosophical knowledge. They could 
only produce improvements in style, not in substance. 
Nevertheless this is certainly a mistaken view ofthe function 
which the institution of philosophical discussions, sdastrartha, 
played in the development of Indian thought. There have been 
radical innovations in the doctrines of the various schools, the 
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most impressive example of which is the rise of the Navya-Nyaya 
movement and its appreciative reception by other schools. The 
new concepts undoubtedly must have been tested in philosophical 
discussions and seen to prevail. But the mistake is pardonable. In 
any case, the challenge of having to deal with a radically different 
set of purva-paksa than those to which it had been accustomed 
could be expected to have a revitalizing influence on Indian philo- 
sophy. It could serve as a severe test of the logical strength and 
Stability of its basic concepts and their potential for creative 
development. 

Since the sixteenth century the western philosophical tradition 
has undergone a rich and rapid development in diverse directions. 
It has initiated new ways of thought in many spheres of human 
experience and activity like the natural sciences, arts and litera- 
ture, and history, and also responded creatively to the dis- 
coveries and achievements which were made in these fields. It has 
closely interacted with other cognitive and practical activities 
respecting, at least since Kant, their autonomy but also contri- 
buting to their development in a variety of ways. By comparison 
Indian philosophy, though not stagnant, has developed much 
more slowly and over a narrower area as it remained wedded to 
traditional forms of knowledge, traditional social institutions and 
practices, and forms of spirituality. The only way to revitalize it is 
to bring it in to the arena of modern, i.e., western thought. 

In a way it is already in the arena but only as a passive object 
of examination and assessment. What is necessary is for it to 
assume the role of a subject actively criticising and evaluating 
western philosophical theories from a perspective yielded by its 
own philosophical standpoints. Naiyayikas, Mimamsakas, Vaiya- 
Karanas and others must enter the current philosophical debate 
not merely as witnesses to be subjected to examination and cross- 
examination but as full participants in it, engaged in its give and 
take. They will then absorb and assimilate what they have taken, 
but what they will have taken will be what they have decided to 
take in the light of their judgement that it was worth taking. And 
the capacity to absorb and assimilate is a mark of vitality. But 
while they will be taking they will also be giving, at least offering. 
Indian schools have developed over centuries through continuous 
and incisive dialogue with one another. Surely the time has come 
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for them to extend the scope of the dialogue by admitting western 
philosophical schools to it. The stimulus they will receive thereby 
will certainly make them develop in unforseeable directions. 
Even the internal dialogue between Indian schools will be en- 
riched because it will be mediated by reference to doctrines which 
are new to them and will raise questions of a kind they had not 
considered before. 

The dialogue, between pandits and philosophers held in Pune 
from July 11th to the 16th, 1983, the proceedings of which form the 
main body of this book, was conceived as a modest beginning 
of an effort in this direction. A brief narrative of what went on 
behind the scene before the stage was set for it may, perhaps, not 
be out of place. 

I selected Russell’s theory of the nature of proposition as 
presented in his Principles of Mathematics as the subject of the 
dialogue because it represents something like an attempt to make 
a new beginning in philosophical analysis by turning one’s back 
on what has gone on before. I thought that it would therefore be 
comparatively easier to put the theory across to pandits as its 
exposition would not demand many references to the tenets and 
arguments of earlier schools and thinkers, and the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between them. Also Russell’s realistic and 
analytical approach has an obvious affinity with that of Nyaya 
and Mimamsda. The next step was to secure the collaboration of 
Prof. E.R. Swaminathan, a sound and versatile scholar of the 
darganas who was then on the faculty of Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapitha at Tirupati. But for his unstinted co-operation the 
dialogue could not have taken place. We agreed that the best 
course for us to take would be for me to prepare a statement in 
English summarizing the main points made by Russell and for- 
mulating the philosophical problems raised by them. He would 
then translate the statement into Sanskrit for the benefit of those 
pandits who were unfamiliar with English. (For the English 
statement and its accurate and elegant Sanskrit translation, see 

pp. xxxiii—xliv). I may remark that this probably was the first 
time when a western philosophical doctrine was presented through 
the medium of Sanskrit to an audience of pandits. 

Armed with the Sanskrit statement I began meeting some of the 
eminent pandits whom I particularly wanted to get interested in 
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the project for securing their participation in it. I first met Shri 
Shrinivas Shastri of Deccan College, Pune, through his disciple 
Dr. V.N. Jha who was then Reader in Sanskrit in the Department 
of Sanskrit, Pune University. Dr. Jha has spent several years 
regularly reading advanced Navya-Nydaya texts with Shri Shrinivas 
Shastri who excels both in Navya-Nydya and Advaita. Lhad several 
discussions with Shri Shrinivas Shastri during which I tried to 
explain to him Russell’s theory of the nature of proposition, its 
philosophical context and implications, with Dr. Jha functioning 
both as an interpreter and participant. It was an extremely en- 
couraging experience, I discovered; I must confess to my surprise, 
that the two pandits could, without much difficulty, acquire an 
accurate understanding of Russell’s theory and appreciate its 
Philosophical significance. But pandits are professionally trained 
to tentatively entertain philosophical theories on their own terms 
for the purpose of working out their philosophical presuppositions 
and implications. Shri Shrinivas Shastri also agreed with alacrity 
to participate in the dialogue when it would be held. This was an 
extremely good augury. 

I could now make so bold as to visit personally Shri Badarinath 
Shastri Shukla, the doyen of Naiydyikas, at Varanasi. When I 
explained to him the idea of the dialogue I was trying to hold, he 
entered into its spirit with great enthusiasm, went over the Sanskrit 
Statement with me line by line and at the end promised his total 
¢9-operation in this venture. Readers will note that as the dialogue 
Progressed he emerged as the magisterial spokesman of the Indian 
Side and dealt with all the issues as they successively came up with 
an Open mind and incisive logic. He was also kind enough to send. 
meé a statement in which he set out his replies to all the questions 
Which had been framed in the Sanskrit statement some of which 
Could not be taken up in the dialogue for want of time. 

Another eminent scholar-philosopher who generously put his 
Services at my disposal in organising the event was Prof. K.T. 
Pandurangi. He introduced me and the idea of the dialogue to 
many pandits who in addition to being masters of traditional 

Octrines could enter with zest into philosophical discussion. Prof. 

T. Pandurangi combines the advantage of having studied for 
many years, the darsanas ina pathasala in the traditional way, as 
well as having a facility in English which enables him to expound 
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lucidly and accurately the more subtle points in Indian doctrines. 
The group of pandits who came with him from Bangalore 
made a fruitful contribution to the dialogue. I would like to make a 
special mention of Dr. D. Prahladacharya, a young Madhva pandit 
whose deep and: extensive knowledge of traditional theories, 
clarity and openess of mind and mastery of acute philosophical 
reasoning came as a reassuring proof that the tradition continues 
to thrive with undiminished vigour. 

I must say that while planning the dialogue and making prepa- 
rations for it, I had all along heavily depended on and benefitted 
from the advice and support of my old friends Prof. Daya Krishna 
and Dr. Francine Krishna and their colleagues at Jaipur, who for 
many years had methodically pursued studies in various areas of 
Indian thought, adopting a similar approach to it and aiming at 
similar objectives. It would have been unthinkable for me to hold 
the dialogue without their participation. 

The dialogue had to be bilingual. This meant that scholars who 
could translare from Sanskrit into English and vice versa had an 
essential role to play in making it possible. As would be evident, 
the translations they were required to provide extempore were 
not merely translations from one language into another but also 
from one conceptual framework into another. Fortunately there 
were some scholars present who could successfully discharge this 
difficult task with aplomb. The participants in the dialogue were 
all aware of the heavy burden they carried and a debt of gratitude 
which they owed to them. I would like to especially thank Dr. 
Arindam Chakravarti in this connection who, as readers will 
notice, emerged as the principal mediator between the two sides 
as the dialogue progressed. 

What were the concrete, specific philosophical gains which 
resulted from the dialogue? It will be premature at this stage to 
try to answer this question because the dialogue has just begun. 
The issues have barely been joined. The dialogue will have to 
continue. The problems which have been identified in this phase 
will have to be pursued at a much deeper level. So also the impli- 
cations of the tentative solutions which have been suggested to 
them for other connected problems will have to be carefully 
explored. But I would like to make two points in this connection. 
One is that a group of pandits who being as well-versed in Indian 
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darSanas as any in the land are keen to engage western philosophy 
in a dialogue has been identified. Further from the enthusiasm 
with which the idea of the project has been received by pandits 
everywhere, one may guess that the group that is identified is 
merely a sample representing a much larger population. 

The second is a suggestion I would like to make. It will be seen 
that a large part of the discussion centers on the western concept 
of proposition. This is a deeply entrenched concept in the western 
philosophical tradition which Indian theories have managed to do 
without. To put the matter roughly, for the western tradition the 
content of knowledge consists of true propositions. With this is 
connected the thesis that it is the sentence which conveys a unit of 
meaning or represents a move in the language game. For Indians 
knowledge is of a thing, albeit not a bare thing buta thing charac- 
terised by features or attributes. With this view goes a flexible 
concept of a sentence so that even a word like (a) ‘pot’ counts as 
a sentence. How deep does this difference between the two views 
£0? One can hazard an answer only after the constellation of 
concepts like ‘sentence’, ‘word’, ‘meaning’, ‘knowledge’, 
‘belief’, ‘truth’, etc., as they are interpreted in each of the tradi- 
tions are examined in depth and detail. It appears to me, therefore 
that itisin the direction of sabdabodha (knowledge gained by under- 
standing sentences) that the dialogue should continue. This is an 
area which Overlaps epistemology and ontology, as well as formal 
logic with its formalised syntax and semantics. It is thus central 
to philosophical inquiry and has been minutely explored by 
classical Indian thinkers. The recent movements of analytical 
Philosophy and hermeneutics have also progressed in this direc- 
tion. It is, perhaps, in this area that a dialogue of this kind will be 
most fruitful and rewarding. 

Finally, I wish to express my deep gratitude to the Ford Founda- 
tion for the financial Support they extended to the project and to 
the Indian Council of Philosophical Research for agreeing to 
publish the Dialogue as transcribed from the tapes and to Prof. 
R.C. Dwivedi and Dr. Mukund Lath for help in editing it. 
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farafascr oanifeafrttat: «= -_- aes tag teet sats — 
(area) - - faunas faaroafirser feretta 9&3 ad Waa 

gremtearS atad aeacen Sears saat Tesarat 
aarti tataat fagat a Hea Qeages frarentest sradat | aetarereaat 
meat fragaeat faa are faftag aca agat afew a aa 
aeafa seqad | darefafiat arqarat wear aout aralenacaad 
Ta Aue aa ca Tea ST cau aga aarferitd ala a ada 
ule afeed, aa ofesd: aaa areas aerteata Ho: aftass- 
aaa: Mfaamnfaa:, A at agate afafraa: ada AATEAT: | 
aa acgada aatian qfesarrHas aveqagreer afta: areal at 
aartataeata, warareata eae: | rarer AT AAAGIST aa 
afeefatat: | waa fagantetfaacre smaifiecd aa a Ten 
aemitcataa Acer: | WISN aga areqratsh afacaier | 
faaaat ofesarat a aed daral Aa saa | AAT ATA AHHH 
anifafararetacanta sitafa 1 dtatedtenfa: <aarauafaatia 
aeat faaratstt exact | oeg arcaer aatg fee faaarrat cesar 
qeeat aaal Tigtata Trad sferriy ceastfacer seraarfra:, Tea 
SUT HAA at TAG, Asa caer a ofeharaha | aeatarats 
farrarenfaata SAT | FART TaATAMAaTATAH I: AE ATHET FetT 
Ua | ae aatagaeTt Tera sae Zatti 1 ofraqarafierta 
aa wieatt faarararct waft | sieeraraat arediaasaer sahara: 
aftaa: TRaTTaTSR Metter ae: Tears: afta: | arecttafaedat 
safes Trrareahaerren areaqaetfet Efe free ae waa SETA 
TetaAaaat TATA: TTT Teaeifarat TAT 
Wrest Maa | Tease: Gaueltaer cafes AT 
orator at afcaredy | areateaania ater wagedy Fat GUEST TAT 
ard waaet eft frart waft afr. a, qed ATA 
BIA, Caraanaciraiaatteta fata wate Aafeacefa 
afarare ‘a fe aeforedte faarerettata: 
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sreaafisatt wracaaiataara wea Tere afeaaTMaTa ‘Ad aTA- 
Aeron stated’ fata acar afeser: meas wists wat aahi- 
feat sefeoitgata, aria dai farrasat afeifaat sada 1 sat ga: 
‘aretha ate aaa afer, wea carfed acad geo afar af aca 
hsaramnira Teast | frageadeistins fatay staan arcce 
waty feel aeuntrcorn arecitafartraerrera: eaarasta at seerrferati 
qua Sat aaa Aaife a a | Aa aT ATA aM aft ofeaafere- 
cenfengariearrrarced aataaterrarghets at af frarcek: | cfeea- 
aepaaearea, aaa AAG: GS REsuTeMaN a 
REAATATATATACANIT Sto AQHA, Ato UHotto Vi SeaTeae 
a Age atai Faget a weatia adeecteradierer sititfre-faeaa! 
frark etteart ae ‘ard are oad avacte:’ sft ead quar sera 
Test Tata | Taq eaEaafeg Teaa-aeAaTETA ATT 
Ta, aerated vafeecai, faemaaafiaa areitecattant 
wat 4 fee cefeafiedt atom: ato seaararafaaaret- 
| Tytaag tetrad saat: | at Rael ae aes at dena 
cafe waa oreenice: dare: gaara aA | OW ee: areca: 
TT ETA: Wiglears aa cate: 1 arenfcafrat 
Ufescteen: cattery, sHeATATY: | saaMTarfaarea aaa Tafa 
MERAATAE: | aeactaehn ATA S OT Ea Pa aTaTataaTA 
SOR Hier oderrarae at Tea | afar farrettaaaa- 
farrrrcrerat & sata arercon ata: | aarfir BT eRearfvary frar- 
fart eft trent ofa qota enetafaeafa | darafafirem gaearer 
farter ered caratfecfad, dteeacd g aATTETA | aa Ua Wa 
Tat Greacaerr, cEeTAs, Meat afar ara zeae 
aarie aq dates enya eqed satiate | Ata seed cafes 
qartearentt art wd: a: arReaaattetgaaarad | ude 
Teeter araiagiaedfiiertat sreqarrare- 
fagat MATT HE aE | TORT Tee THT aT aT | 

Sto TaTHOT east arag strafed aa gurTad dararar va 
satnferara wesw: Geeta BIT TATA ARAMAQ ATCATA- 
frenhesitrrty aeratit atesurrerin afta arerfsaada after 
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wal qaarat ade Uaftsarrnatraasmeaaatart «| FST, 
CATA NATANTAT ASUTATUTAERTA ata, eat BafaT SITEAT 
areal va Vinalaarat atom: Twente aha | fafadg arecaretarey F: 
MAATAN, TAT Ta AT HITAT TI TA: STRaUTEaS UftemicETEAT, 
wdaanifasaearaicad, wteafacor, « aredthawraateas, 
Sanraaea athwarernt a dear, sena-nerfaarerat:, wel- 
areata Tae aferarhors afartaqeraretet | 

ara alfeafacaaa deacanaaa fragareet front 
srafeat | santa at Tera STAG afosay sitafa | aTRaeT aaty fear 
fiat SifEATAaaTAATa Tea, AAT ATaAaaeT | 
aga wagers oeitvatfearcerafaeartaten drach, 
wat | a aaa: eae teH-Tfaa-areTaaenTha: Thee | TTT 
aaa ea aesag staetraaeteat FIAT aay | F 
Gat ATA, TATAT:, aatae a TAIT: ara: SSAA EATER: THAT" 
Tey TATATT | ect, sreasratenaantort cae ferat afcoprefartten 
‘gare’ wareraregaaa & feagat: | eet Tea HT: aret SATIS | 

Sto ingen: eeaTaiorenat fafaarat ara aredtaetrea 
fataorataarcarnfafagreraarat a sata wera acacia ara 
ofeanraraned a sfrateata | air aTTat areditazaid farretea: 
CATANIA ATT Hat: MAT qraadcatatata te, afar 
sufeesonet A Weed cata ardtaastatta facet | stiteraTa- 
fas: arrareat: (Seat al) Aut atger: | aaTaT A eATAT;, FearaiAy 
fafuftedt:, arercmint agaueqacardiat a fata afeecter 
aad afaaid a create afar ardent 
frdsaqadt aramee | gana ausgfee: | oaferttt sretrafesct eat 
fanaa: denaa candfacam antag TR TaMKaTT 
mara aaiagra eceearirafaeraa fread sare | staat At 
Twtge famed cafe a feeafa 1 area 
Trarageat saat fagui faamieg Qaeda tarda ISTH 
aerate Tae GTA HAN TA TATA AT qfereta prre-xiHT- 
Wea, Becss-aracafatasned Gaareeta, aa fe weet araeatatas:, 
wR at ada: Biante: TrarafAaT Teta, TAT 
fad a aa va Tarerarifrafarceararnt TATRA THT 
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MHAATT TAT ASAI AST UTE Tet a OTT TENT EAT 
sfate wat | aeaad genet agregar aditterar fared, ar fe 
aeta carmatsad fata Parra oferore | rete art gerforreat 
rend farted qarercda feared at atieaead, a at 
raragd | aA aeaiefaes catTHaraN eifafarcarata: 
artiaaniamt aaa waft: gen | feeg arediarat orarcaasia- 
fara ofescrraa aradaragia | a aa aat areca afadfaat 
saata | save adam wrasse ateafanaerd aa arat- 
watt | « Sfret ga: eitearedtafarcaatenirredtarefad 
Tae: rata arta frat wears fart 
aft a: erafagfreas 1 wat caarat ada Taree, ATATAT 
atfea facter gay fae art | argaed Ueerageea arfraa- 
Wate a Ffraate arettrarifraerfera: | Aa aT aaa: Taea: TTA 
TART Aree at aren famratshit a aaah 

ated aden frat afsarat mfeant a farafeoer aredtar areifr- 
Farrrreerer | at fe arectafarcrencrat froma adit deg canarias 
Ted orks aaa | aeat jaa 
Aatfiret:, waz tata: ada tararfeeriaastom: TAMTATAETSTATAT ATS 
eamerrha reat Feraratgea ever gufieat fread atfgnacract 
farereatea | meard:, medtfa: ofeeandiat mentee gf agar atfian- 
TIM, cay catHerrarrnt cat fare a aeafafira Saar Are- 
efon atfenrcerc anifrmeanrataa (eee ae aie) frre Sat wat 
Fol qfesausenizanftariae-afsaretiaraaaag aft 
STEM Ua TET: areMfaash aA sefaTEd a: lara, 8a agat 
arifntercaratsentad seafearae 1 aa a qeat sratrnearatat 
facztemta aif | aeeaitgart fafarantfrefrarcectira sitfr- 
fara aatita 8 afefaratea | acafa area? aredtaate ene ceTeT: 
TATA ae atfeaw: dare aaa: | “ae as wet 
areata: 1” 

Grete, temgeat ‘afrafearan:’ saved caret sf 
Titer aitfrafaerataaraed aia Toate qorrdst 
Frarettest eereitfiret wat gret ferararen sarda sitmiaat a ag ada 
Brag aes: | weg frararca aieraraar aan frat seqa ava 
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aad Tsu amt wets fagat afad smta died aa 
faareaat fafeaa ated aaa t dareraat a airereat aerate 
aeHAA, AEHAAIMT ATATATaATaeer sae fafeat t we Fafiz- 
Waar aay MeStg saTeaTeTA: | 

pata Noatfarafaet aATarat atssur: fe werneatfeta sea: 
TAA, T wart taaTle afste aeeifeareami faanhkiatkget 
aad a ofaae quataantsoumtfacad | ava feat ofafrarat 
wart gatas eteravat faa: wataqrna, Pdarcaracacararaaai 
Merete 1 Tiff: Trae eé agait fg 
aredtaacat a fara arearfaar: aceadtfa sferarfa | oearea- 
TTI Aaa Ws aTaaea sada sfaaufa a i aaeas- 
wna wees fava: a a aaa faoqaa aera: | avaatare- 
CAH TATRA | ATTAINS ae afrneredta Tariea wala | 
Uda qeqta a ared oat | Teafaaa: Praca fears Trea 
fafa avea-aea-sni-are-farare-eetfareaaat | gearernfarerants ferrd 
fragt aad, aera | Uda eerste aTHeda fadarararaa free | 
adage metafaatait wat aga sea | sera TTraTeaSTTa 
farrreas aay ae-froafaant a agarreraq t gerd ATAT 
Tet crea-qrrarca-aiaqatona fage: weqatafrard sarnata 
Geet ser: | aafaerasante faqa Viagtaa: erafrarary | feet 
Wee Tere | 

setae sarc tte: Hataafiee:, saraafee:, WeaTRAT- 
qfeera daraea qeacaag wa: waefaafa | Hatta a afer: TaTEa- 
TMA Sa, Traataans a akeRed sfa aerat 
Tad Sarat sfafaeqat Troarartate | 


uaars frat 








QUESTIONS/ISSUES FOR 
DISCUSSION 


Russell’s Theory of the Structure and 
Constituents of a Proposition 


According to Russell what a sentence expresses is a proposition. 
Or in other words, the meaning of a sentence is a proposition. 

A sentence is composed of words or phrases. For Russell, the 
meaning of a word or a phrase is always an entity for which it 
stands or which is indicated by it. Consequently, the proposition 
which a sentence expresses has for its constituents the entities 
which are indicated by the words or phrases which compose the 
sentence. 

Thus, take the sentence ‘Devadatta is wise’. According to 
Russell’s view the meaning of the proper name ‘Devadatta’ is the 
individual Devadatta who is the bearer of the name. Similarly, the 
meaning of the word ‘wise’ is the attribute wisdom which is a 
universal. And the meaning of the sentence ‘Devadatta is wise’ is 
the proposition which is expressed by it. And of this proposition, 
the individual Devadatta and the attribute wisdom are constituents. 

This account of the meaning of a word or a phrase and of the 
meanig of a sentence raises certain questions: 

(a) Is the meaning of a word or a phrase the entity for which it 
stands? What objections can be taken against this account of 
meaning? 

(b) What positive account do Indian logicians/philosophers and 
grammarians give of the meaning of a word? What, for instance, 
is the meaning of the proper name ‘Devadatta’ and of the adjective 
“wise”? 

(c) According to Russell, given a sentence like ‘Socrates is wise’ 
we have to consider three entities which are connected with it, all 
of which actually exist: (i) the sentence ‘Socrates is wise’ itself 
which is an arrangement of words; (ii) the thing or the individual 
who is the subject of the sentence, or, in other words, the thing or 
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the individual who is what the sentence is about—in this case, 
Socrates; (iii) the proposition expressed by the sentence which 
also, according to Russell, is an entity which exists. 

What objections can be taken to the view that there actually 
exist propositions over and above sentences and the things they are 
about? 

Some of the reasons which have been advanced in support of 
the view that there exist propositions in addition to sentences and 
things are as follows: 

(i) A proposition by definition is something which is true or 
false. Now a sentence cannot be described as true or false. Rather 
it is what a sentence means or expresses that can be correctly said 
to be true or false. Therefore, a proposition is distinct from a 
sentence. , 

(ii) An English sentence and a Sanskrit sentence which is 
synonymous with it have the same meaning. This common mean- 
ing is the proposition which each sentence expresses. Thus the 
meaning of saying that two sentences are synonymous is that 
they express one and the same proposition. It is this proposition 
which can be properly said to be true or false, not the sentence 
which expresses it. 

(iii) Belief, doubt, assumption, etc. may be described as differ- 
ent cognitive attitudes. Now, a cognitive attitude is necessarily 
directed to something, which may be called its object. The sentence 
‘T believe’ taken by itself is incomplete. If someone says ‘I believe’ 
and stops, it will always be legitimate to ask him “What do you 
believe’? and what he believes will be the object of his attitude of 

_ belief. Now it is contended that the object of a cognitive attitude 
like belief or doubt is always a proposition. For instance, my 
belief that the earth is round has for its object the proposition 
that the earth is round and not the sentence which expresses this 
proposition. To say that I believe that the earth is round is to say 
that I regard the proposition expressed by the (English) sentence 
‘The earth is round’ to be true. Similarly, to say that I doubt 
whether it will rain tomorrow means that I do not believe the 
proposition that it will rain tomorrow to be true or to be false. 
It is not a sentence which I believe or doubt but the proposition 
which is expressed by the sentence. Thus it is clear that we have to 
explicate the object as a cognitive attitude like belief or doubt by 
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means of the concepts proposition and truth. A proposition is true 
when it corresponds to facts. 

What can be said in criticism of this view of the proposition? 

What is it that is true or false, according to Indian thinkers? 
Is it the sentence that is true or false? Or is it j#a@na that is true or 
false? What are the similarities and the differences between the 
concept of a proposition and the concept of jfiana? 

Turning to the question of the constituents of a proposition, 
one finds that according to Russell, given the proposition expres- 
sed by the sentence ‘Socrates is wise’ it is the individual Socrates 
and the quality wisdom which are its constituents. 

What are the objections which can be raised against this view? 

How, according to Indian thinkers, is the cognition (jfiadna) 
‘Socrates is wise’ related to the individual Socrates and to the 
quality wisdom? 

As we have seen, according to Russell, the proposition expressed 
by a sentence is composed of the meanings of the words and 
phrases of which the sentence is composed. In order to grasp the 
proposition which is expressed by a sentence one must grasp the 
meanings of (the entities denoted by) the words and phrases of 
which the sentence is composed and the way in which they are 
inter-connected in it. This view seems to correspond to the 
abhihitanvayavada. Where does this view stand today? 

According to Russell, there is a basic distinction between 
particulars (substances) like Socrates on the one hand and quali- 
ties and relations like wisdom or teaching on the other. A sub- 
stance can occur in a proposition only as that about which some- 
thing is asserted, that is, only as a subject. 

The general nature of a proposition is that, in it something is 
asserted of something. The something about which something is 
asserted is called the subject. Thus, in the proposition Socrates 
is wise, the quality wisdom is asserted of the subject Socrates. In 
.the proposition, Devadatta teaches Brahmadatta, the relation 
teaching is asserted of Devadatta and Brahmadatta. This is a 
proposition with two subjects. Thus, the subject of a proposition 

-is that entity or those entities about which something is asserted. 
_A proposition may have one or more subjects. When a proposi- 
tion has only one subject, what is asserted of it in the proposition 
is a quality like wisdom or redness. When a proposition has more 
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than one subject what is asserted in the proposition is a relation 
like teaching, (being) taller than, etc. 

A quality may occur in a proposition in two ways, or in one of 
two positions. It may occur in a proposition as what is asserted 
of a subject, i.e. as a predicate. In the proposition Socrates is wise, 
the quality wisdom occurs as a predicate. But in the proposition 
‘wisdom is desirable’ it occurs as a subject, as that about which 
something is asserted. However, according to Russell, a substance 
like Devadatta can occur in a proposition only as a subject, only 


as that about which something is asserted. It can never occur as 


that which is asserted of some subject. 

Further, according to Russell, a proposition, in addition to 
containing a subject and a quality or subjects and a relation, 
contains an element which he calls assertion. It is this element of 
assertion which gives unity to a proposition. 

We may consider certain questions about this theory of the 
nature of a proposition: 

(a) Is this analysis of a proposition into (i) the subject (or 
subjects) about which something is asserted; (ii) something which 
is asserted of the subject(s); and (iii) assertion, acceptable? What 
can be said in criticism of it? 

(b) Russell accords primacy to substances (things) in regard 
to proposition. While a proposition may be about a quality or a 
relation, a quality or a relation may also be what is asserted of a 
substance. But a substance can never be what is asserted of some- 
thing. It is always something of which something is asserted. 

What can be said in criticism of this doctrine of the primacy of 
substances or things in the context of a proposition? One may 
consider this question with reference to the Pirvamimamsad view 
that action, bhavand, is the subject of the assertion made by a 
Sentence, ‘ 

(c) According to Russell, the constituents of the proposition 
expressed by the sentence ‘Devadatta teaches Brahmadatta’ are: 
(i) Devadatta; (ii) Brahmadatta; (iii) the relation teaching. Simi- 
larly, the constituents of the proposition expressed by the sentence 
‘Rama kills Ravana’ are: (i) Rama; (ii) Ravana; (iii) the relation 
killing. Thus, for Russell, words and phrases like ‘teaches’, ‘kills’ 
‘is a brother of? which, in a sentence, connect a noun or a proper 
name with another, always express a relation. 
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Is the account of the meaning of such words and phrases accept- 
able? Is it correct to call teaching, killing, relations? Is killing an 
action or a relation or is it both? 

(d) According to Russell, a relation is something which holds 
between two or more entities. Thus, the relation killing subsists 
between the two entities Rama and Ravana. The relation between 
(e.g. Tirupati is between Bombay and Madras) subsists among 
three entities, Tirupati, Bombay and Madras. 

Is this notion of a relation subsisting between more than two 
things acceptable? What can be said in criticism of it? 

What is the account given by Indian thinkers of the nature of 
relation? 

According to Russell, a proposition necessarily has unity. The 
proposition ‘Socrates is wise’ has, as we haveseen, forits consti- 
tuents, the individual Socrates and the quality wisdom. But the 
sentence ‘Socrates is wise’ doesnot merely present a list of these 
constituents. If I say ‘Socrates wisdom’, I have merely given a 
list of these two constituents. But I have not uttered a sentence 
which expresses a proposition. As noted earlier, each of the words 
or phrases of which a sentence is composed stands for an entity 
which is a constituent of the proposition which the sentence 
expresses. However, a proposition is not merely an assemblage of 
these constituents but something in which they are unified. Now, 
according to Russell, it is the act of assertion which combines 
these constituents into a unity which the proposition is. The act 
of assertion asserts (that constituent of the proposition which is) 
a quality of (that constituent of the proposition which is) its 
subject; or it asserts (that constituent of proposition which is) a 
relation of (those constituents of it which are) its subjects. In the 
first case what the proposition states is that the quality characte- 
rises the subject. In the latter case it states that the relation holds 
between its subjects. And it is for this reason that a proposition 
is not a mere list of entities, but a unity of them. 

Now, according to Russell, it is the verb in its proper grammati- 
cal form which occurs in a sentence—like the verb ‘teaches’ in the 
sentence ‘Devadatta teaches Brahmadatta’—that performs this 
act of assertion and it is this element in the proposition which 
gives it its unity. Therefore, a verb which occurs in a sentence 
expressing a proposition performs two functions: it stands for a 
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certain relation—the verb ‘teaches’ expresses the relation teaching 
—and secondly it expresses an act of assertion because of which 
the relation gets connected with the subjects of the proposition 
so that the constituents of the proposition get unified. 

An example may help. Russell draws a contrast between 
“Devadatta died’ which is a sentence expressing a proposition and 
“Devadatta’s death’ which is not a sentence but a noun-phrase. 
The latter does not express a proposition but merely stands for 
an event about which a proposition may be asserted. If one says 
“Devadatta died’ one asserts a proposition which is either true or 
false. If one says ‘Devadatta’s death’ one has merely referred to an 
event and not said anything which is true or false. And according 
to Russell, the difference between the meanings of these two 
expressions is entirely due to the presence of a verb, viz. ‘died’ in 
one and its absence in the other. 

What can be said in criticism of the view of the role of the verb 
in a sentence and its connection with the act of assertion in a 
proposition. 

The sentence ‘Socrates is wise’ contains the verb ‘js’. Now 
according to Russell’s doctrine that every verb in a sentence 
berforms two functions, it expresses a relation and by asserting 
the relation of the subjects connects it with them, the verb‘ is’ in this 
sentence must also express arelation. The question thenarises : what 
is the relation which the verb ‘is’ expresses? The only two consti- 
tuents of the proposition expressed by the sentence ‘Socrates is 
wise’ are Socrates and wisdom; and Socrates is the subject of which 
wisdom is asserted. And obviously wisdom is a quality and not a 
relation. Russell in order to save his doctrine that every verb 
expresses a relation describes wisdom asa monadic, i.e., one-term 
relation, as distinguished from teaching which is a two-term 
relation. But even if wisdom is taken as a monadic relation, it is 
a relation not expressed by the verb ‘is’ but by the adjective ‘wise’. 

The other role of the verb ‘is’ in the above sentence is to relate 
wisdom to Socrates. But there is no constituent in the proposition 
expressed by this sentence which can be said to perform this job. 
_The only two constituents in it are Socrates and wisdom. We must 
then say that in this Proposition wisdom of itself gets connected 
with Socrates. Wisdom is such an entity that it of itself can get 
connected with Socrates. Similarly, in the proposition expressed 
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by the sentence ‘Devadatta teaches Brahmadatta’ the relation 
teaching is such that it, of itself, gets connected with Devadatta 
and Brahmadatta. What happens then to the role of the verb 
namely that of connecting the constituents into a unity? 

Do Indian thinkers maintain that what a sentence expresses is 
a unity? What account do they give of this unity? What is the role 
of the verb in regard to this unity? 
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stirataated—esaferat satfagia: § fagens |! weaafrar- 
faaisaq—waenaramt: 9 afeaenfafarce: gerd: qarfaedtaa fa 
canta Aa SHfed SAA; ACIa Favat Teweat aadt——gecafafeecay at 
qaA:, TaSTATa Tard Terecisfrcaattfa aa senitHa: | Teg Taa- 
weranm: area va afeaaata aecataaea at a at até aaa 
‘ardisda dtd’ sf waar Aat wares: qearafaerfona: aatdt 
ware sfaqredtaa—afe-acitafee var: gta sfaaea at 
wera ward: a a onfafafecad ceafaaefa afa sara: ofa- 
weary | 

wa direafseanfromat: aga: AaTaat frcra | A cael Ae ATT 
sactafeeatea | aaeat fe ae fee sfa frotaq 1 sa aTeat 
aragagai war, a faavst, | wea | Mtatadt wardta, ua fer 
waaaaaita, ‘CATA cat A Pert’ cag adhe cararha, ag ferest 
RU | aeitsa TaCAAA THEA | Teg aael a Haea: afeardi 
Rela: yet: aa: agaT GISUd aah aqaat eitaderata, afe ofaret 
arated a wafa ate wat aq etedeaaa 1 oa: ashe cet wag 
Weare: wag Had aftat aa fraaot arfet  aaee afeafia: wears: 
ward a afaaredtay | aa: TeTaTgTeng fraisa Teqaa | 

fea senemateart aataface: 1 qaaaart uarevtagfataste: 
weaaateatata faa arta i wan aafafefa i gaat afeer: fe 
Bite ? adfag wen Aa wea, aed carafe afer ater 
wafad wet agate, Aad ATM: seaat aeafae: | AA HATA 
feafa atfea——aaafa: asd: frarda, fart favitad, favitd ani- 
See Sa Ferret erty eee | igen 
wadtfa werarafasa: agfawst ware: fare starred | 
iteeafaenfromae’ eaett ad sfiaratirerta 1 wate: fait 
TETAATH | 
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Srinivasa Sastri: Learned ladies and gentlemen: Let me tell you 


about the issue we are going to discuss today. Russell has 
argued that words refer to entities that have an external 
existence. But our understanding of the matter is different. 
We believe that words such as ghata refer to an entity qualified 
by the universal ghata-hood. In other words, the word ghafa 
means something that exists in a form of its own (svariipasat). Let 
me confess, however, that I am not sure what Russell means by 
‘external existence’: can it really be equated with the notion of 
bahyarthathat we have?I am not sure. Like one blind man led by 
another blind man I am entirely in the dark. I request the philo- 
sophers to dip into western modes of thought to giveus a clearer 
idea of what Russell has in mind. We would like to know from 
you, sirs, whether a word according to Russell denotes something 
that has an external existence, or does it refer to an entity existing 
in its own form, qualified by a universal. 

We have in our midst many eastern pandits. They too will 
present their views. We shall then have to face the task of deciding 
what is right and what is not. We have gathered here to engage 
in an encounter of ideas. Ours will be a discussion between those 
who are seeking the truth. We are not aiming at mere sophistry of 
winning an argument. 

Sita, when she wanted to teach something to Rama, never said, 
‘I want to teach you.’ She said, ‘I want to remind you of some- 
thing you know. I too would like to remind you of something 
you know. In expressing your views, do not try to impose it on 
others. Do not hold on to your views dogmatically; yet do not 
give them up if they can withstand the force of all the counter- 
arguments aimed at them. You are free to express any view that 
you think fit. But whether the view be that of a great acarya or a 
renowned sage, you must be prepared to support it with sound 


” 
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arguments; since what we propose to hold here is an exchange of 
ideas, wherein views will be put to the test of reasoning. 

I would also like to say to yousomething about my being chosen 
as the chairperson. In ancient times a chairperson had to be a very 
versatile person. In a yajfia, the priest called Brahma was the 
chairperson; he supervised the whole proceedings. He was 
expected to possess a thorough knowledge (about the yajfa as 
a whole). But what do the priests do in a yajfia today? There 
is no well-versed Brahma found anywhere. So what they do is to 
put up asmall mound made of grass and callit an all-knowing 
Brahma. I am a chairperson of a similar kind. I know little and 
my status is only symbolic. I have nothing to say or to do. I will 
listen to your arguments and your conclusions and sum them up 
for you—this will be my sole function. Now let the western philo- 
sophers expound Russell’s purport in saying that a word expresses 
an external entity. And let the eastern pandits propose their own 
views. I invite you to respond to the issue. 


Bhat: Any logico-epistemic analysis of language has also to 
take in view the corresponding analysis of knowledge and reality. 
In fact, language only communicates what is available to us in 
knowledge and knowledge is nothing, but to use a metaphorical 
expression, a revelation of reality; and therefore ultimately for 
understanding the meaning of language we have to go back to 
reality, of course, via knowledge. Now the concept of entity with 
which we are at present grappling has to be located somewhere in 
reality. And when we talk of an entity we should not always mean 
something which is in the external world or is physical in character. 
Here we can with profit analyse the Nyaya concept of padartha 
which not only stands for positive entities but also negative ones, 
for abhava also is a padartha. Further, padartha not only stands for 
tangible entities but also for abstract ones, not only the substantives 
but also the adjectives, and therefore we have a list of seven 
Padarthas beginning with dravya. So by entity we may in fact 
mean all those things which have astitva. Even abhava has astitva 
as when we say ‘Bhiitale ghato nasti’. So astitva can be regarded as 
One of the necessary conditions for anything to be designated as 
entity. And then, whatever has astitva must be given to us in know- 
ledge. Then only can we use the word ‘astitva’. Therefore the 
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second condition that has been prescribed is that of jfieyatva and 
subsequently we come to abhidheyatva. Therefore, always when 
there is any use of language it is referential and the referent of it 
may be an entity of any of these sorts. 


[ate Ata, acd a fad ada Aahea | aeragITEN arated: aeghy: 
ae aarRafaaraeas: of arses Gat a aE Vata AA 
W Wat: Tada | Tardea Aacanfadad w ediipafigaaracaas 
faara: Tarret cata: 1] 


Sibajiban: The constituents of a proposition, entities, seem 
to be conceived in such a way that the existence of entities becomes 
a part of the presupposition of a sentence being meaningful. If it 
is a fact that we talk about reality by using language then there 
must be in a sentence some parts which somehow manage to 
touch reality. But then this may be just a presupposition of using 
language, that is, we use language only because there is a reality 
to talk about. If we had, let us say, a solipsistic type of thing, Ido 
not know whether there would be any use for language unless in 
the special sense of private language and that would be all. So it 
is a presupposition that there is a world, a reality consisting of 
reals and that the sentences will somehow communicate my know- 
ledge about reality. There may be other types of sentences but just 
now we are only considering indicative, informative kinds of 
sentences. It should be therefore somehow a presupposition that. 
there is a world of existent entities but there will be no point in 
saying that words mean something and that within the meaning 
of the words—denotation, reference, etc., existence is included as 
a part or aspect. Existence is a presupposition. Unless things exist 
we will not use language at all. And words, parts of sentences will 
somehow have to touch reality. Otherwise, the sentence as a whole 
will not be able to talk about reality. So this is a principle which 
will have to be examined. If we want to talk about reality there 
must be parts of sentences directly related to reality in a way in 
which the sentence as a whole is not related to reality. My point 
is that it is a necessary presupposition for using language as 4 
means of communication that existence should not be a part of 
the meaning of a word, either its reference or its sense. 
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laraca autai, feneitfa fra, average: wafaacd eri t 
add aca, caratafed dare sfa fe arava: Gaaa faaat Berar | aa 
ae fad aewedt wae Tea arate sara | A ATANHTT: | Mee- 
CT AA AIST, ASNT aT AAT | 

Gara weet: aTaaiat at aat araa aaeaha aat arerafact 4 
aaearte 1] 


Daya: I just wanted to raise two questions: first, if abhdava is 
itself an entity what shall be a non-entity? 

Secondly, in a sentence words may contribute to its meaning but 
they themselves may have no meaning. The idea that each word in 
a sentence has necessarily to have meaning by itself is itself not 
true. While it is true that each word contributes to the total mean- 
ing of the sentence, it is not true that each word has a meaning 
apart from the sentence or independently of the sentence. If these 
two things are accepted then the third thing should follow 
that language is creative of objects. Certain objects will come into 
being only because there is such a thing as language. The idea that 
a world of objects is presupposed, before language can refer 
to them or mean them goes against the basic fact that if 
there was no language there would be hundreds of objects which 
would not have come into existence at all. Thereis a further prob- 
lem to be considered and I suggest that we should take it up in the 
course of our discussion: what is the status of language itself? 
Language is not an object like other objects. There are objects in 
the world, objects of all types: is language itself included in them? 
Language, as physical reality, as spoken, as written, is not langu- 
age; language is language when it goes beyond this physical 
existence. Suppose, someone speaks in a language Ido not know, 
is it language for me? What is meant by a language being 
language? 

Certain distinctions are relevant here. Suppose I make an 
assertion which is false. Then the Nayayikas may say because the 
sentence asserts a false statement it does not convey anything 
valid and therefore it does not convey understanding. I would 
like to make two points in this context: 

(i) We have been assuming in our discussion that there is a 
clearcut distinction between what is knowledge and what is not 
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knowledge. But, and thisI think is an important point for our 
discussion, what we take for knowledge is very often not know- 
ledge. There are elements in it of falsehood and incompleteness. 
The incompleteness of knowledge is something that all of us 
accept. We are also familiar with situations in which things 
that we believed to be true and therefore regarded as part of 
our knowledge were later found not to be true and thus not to 
be knowledge. Therefore all that I claim to be knowledge is 
infected by my awareness that this knowledge is essentially 
incomplete and that what I consider to be knowledge may not 
be knowledge. Hence to say that a sentence refers to reality 
via knowledge is unsatisfactory, for what is this knowledge? This 
is my first point. 

(ii) My second point is: Suppose I say something in a 
language you understand and you say, ‘I do not understand it.’ 
Now what are you saying? Is the situation as though I was saying 
something in a language you do not know at all? The statement ‘I 
do not understand’ may be made with reference to a language you 
do not know at all, or a language you know. In the second 
case, the statement ‘I do not understand’ may amount to a request 
to me to make myself more clear. But suppose, I do make myself 
more clear and you still say, ‘Ido not understand’, but there is a 
third person present who says, ‘I understand’. Now, is the sentence 
I have uttered understood or not understood? It is not understood 
by you but understood by someone else. So what is its status? If 
I assume that I understand what I am saying, then can we say that 
what I am saying is not understandable on the ground that some- 
body does not understand it? Therefore the concept of understand- 
ing of knowledge and reality needs fundamental analysis. 


[sae seat: frarciter: afa-—(9) waraer caries (entity) 
aqaticd (non-entity) seatfea ? (2) aaa HofSaccadi- 
sqarararashs aat areas Meret waa 1 (3) Aas farsa agar 
aegit aufa, etafagegia areata wa asad (¥) aaTa ATaT 
qeadtatted; fe eet Aaa: Heat ae? 

qaaaMs Anes: wad Ua ad aera: i farg ‘are 
Taey eae aft | aes Tea Sila, ara TAT wafacata qareat | 
wae STAY TaaTeTesH | aTaMalal ATA ARATE | AAT aaa 
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saad afa afraciaat aarfasa aetit set AAT AUT 
fasista a aafasa afa——ara an atamearatistedt TAT? Stet: ATTA 
mearifaaa veal faxerqraraaTy |] 


atfg:—aardicafate sfafafanacay | gfafeatad aq afeetaca-rett- 
caat: autres dared: senttfeat 1 dares: argrerc-ateaerae: 
ATSaT Raa | ada Ae TAHT | ae A aT PTT | er ASAT 
aamgiarat way set H frais ta fe wet aera fat ey 
afar | Aa BT AAT: HET TART THAT TATRA AATLAT HE 
afar | asado Taga FeAa AAY-—Mee: Waa Taal 
aerafatrcceaa va srrtfraras: | 

[Dr. Pahi said that according to Russell a word becomes mean- 
ingful only when it refers to an external entity (bahyasatta).]* 


qaATTIaMTATea— aes: ae: aaa gare aerate sft a frat 
fang afeafeaternrinrert Wee: Sadat | aaT a ‘aaeaTeitft AGT 
what qe areas: | TE TART HATA HET a TAG 
seam: wate, wat aaner afer A saa, Tra: wea ated a ata ght 
SAUIGAT | aa aoTHTG: aafa——a fe wat garat eafracfa, Ter 
ae a cofracta; aeat fear carat a facoft va wae aa afea- 
Temas af wt ecqaa aarfafaee at: ATA | 

afeaagut fraeiy ? gcartera areraret aatt——qarter STTTALET tt 
areata wai, afaafeaferd variety THA | ae Aq TET: 
agaaatace: aaa ‘agg wafa, weg cert: aw aTeAcTfatene: Ta 
GT at aa | seaardg afeameey | aTerTTy srTaeATa Fact afs- 
afcafeqaararert Wee: WAG Wa | AAS stages | aeararacaeaysy 
aa wee: Haifa fe Sha Tat: Tate | TTT STRSTR AT Tey TTT 


«Communication faltered in the beginning between those who spoke 
only English and those who spoke only Sanskrit. Though this was natural, 
it was for this reason that the English statements preceding this found no 
response among the Sanskrit speakers. It was with the above Sanskrit 
statement by Dr. Pahi, who spoke both Sanskrit and English throughout 
the discussion, that the discussion really got going. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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wea: | fara orteatfarnt aceanfaed gar aatfra-arfamitfra- 
wearfeg waste carat: afgafceferat va aa ? fae wa: arersantce: 
aeft—afe reer: srerrag sey sate a at wate ate | fag artes: 
werdgAg safes | Twa aatat Aaa | Ha: ? ovat Gare afcaeca afe: 
setae array cart afer afa: aaa water aeri ad: 
tact aTerrfafrend wea: deaf fa aa aad oid 1 fea, aA 
we: eft aenfafineecda wa we: area! ua fe aetsfer sf ga: afer 
ae AT watatery sft care | wat arfea sf fareamatiists at era | 
wa: ater veniterat | a: rk: eet afeafean: ates a: aH aa sft 
aferrea sfaaree | a: aat ated a aredtifa cea sfaarea | ua afe- 
aenfafiree: aa: gar oth aaah war Wes: TAO | aa Naha: | wey 
faeaefa wa safe: a wate t eda meer Hofer seg areata 
Taremfrger ate fawn: sfarfeat: | a fe afeeanfatrcerard: 
fag: afaed: cad: daefa 1 afe afeeenfatee: gard: arena 
alg aremaere ca a eae | aa: aferenfafines wa gary wfearag: 
weaey Stat a ella ware | afenferarishe weefeaag: areas | 


[Peri Siryanarayana objected strongly to the view that words 
refer only to external entities (bahyasatta). Quoting the arguments 
of the great grammarians, Panini, Patafijali and Bhartrhari, he 
asserted that it would be a serious mistake to limit the meaning of 
words to external entities. Words, he said, can be used to mean 
purely imaginary things also, even things that seem patently false 
°F contradictory (asangatam). How could poetry be possible with- 
Out this? In truth, whatever a word means has an existence. There 
1s an inevitable connection between the meaning of a word and 
the existence of what the word means. 

Entities that words refer to can be of two kinds, as Patafijali 
Says, mental (bauddha) and external (bahya). Reference to a mental 
entity is, in an important sense, more central to the meaning of a 
word. Because all words refer to entities that have a mental exis- 
tence while only some refer also to external entities. Take the 
word ‘go’, ‘cow’, for example. Even without using ‘asti’ (is) 
with it, ‘go’ means something that exists, exists in our mind. When 
we add ‘asti? to go’ and say, ‘go asti’ (there is a cow) we do not 
add existence to the meaning of ‘cow’. What we add is the sense 
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that the cow not only exists but exists externally; it is to be found 
out there in the world. Such external entities form the basis of 
pravrtti, human action. But they are not enough to explain lingu- 
istic usage which cannot be understood without accepting the 
existence of mental entities (bauddha padartha).] 


“eget Ua ATA: AEH Meats TA? they Vets Mee haTa 
wafana a agorecorat fe act ada aa aaa: Asef Aaa | ATETHTL- 
AICTE Aa West a: AA: HhaaTTa a: sek: ATE sea: Vat Ft sal carat 
ofa aa aa sfaafeaas | aerfand aaarrat va a freq aferaat 
waaEt aaaTATA SAAT satat Meanfefearat frat Fat Tac 
aa umeat aera wader: weanfared wager a ser ad 
wate | at arfcat AeA AAT Aa aT Ua AA —eaat: a: 
afta: Weta So Aa: U: Aer: AAT: Tat: SAT: HEMT Hat aaa aA arf 
afta: meta a: afar area oraaticar: aa TM: a setae | ATE: 
afta: argent aaa t rece atten: attr: aeata wafa ara: a Fact atlerearent 
TaMifersMrat AAA TeATATTASMAT Wea sat: Hera: | TJ 
wat aut aut satat sfafed seat wate aat dary scatat weanfa- 
aaiex Se a: aa Nfatreata | aa: weanfaata: wa: adea fart: | Aa: 
anisitag: way Tay gu faard aaan syafa——arei: afa ate:, sea: 
afta epee: ata: | aaa: ateat: Meads: ATAAAA | aTeTeEaET: 
AFAR Wa Mera: | AA: Wet Ar eH TATA: | HA Tash sat Faea: 
ofa wed coer: “a aisfeat Neaat aes a: TeaIMad | aafaafaa 
wid aa Weta waa UN” Varad Meda Shaatfad: ee: Heat: AT AdATA 
afer! at adara 1 saaarafe sratat atacaha wey ae 
Meet Aa | aa setae: sacra: | 

[Bhagavata, who like Peri Suryanarayana is a grammarian, 
argued on similar lines. Here is a summary of what he said. 

In Sanskrit when we speak of the meaning of a word, we use the 
word ‘artha’. But ‘artha’ also stands for things, objects we per- 
ceive and deal with during our day-to-day activities (vyavahara). 
This causes a basic confusion which Bhartrhari points out and 
clarifies in a well-known passage of his Vakyapadiya. Taking the 
example of agni (fire) he says that agni, the object is clearly 
not the same as the meaning of the word ‘agni’. The object agni 
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has the power to burn but not the meaning of the word ‘agni’. 
Meanings are imaginary entities. This is of course, quite obvious 
with words such as ‘vandhydputra’ (son of a barren woman) or 
‘svarga’ (heaven), but not quite so obvious when we are dealing 
with things of every-day use and the words we use for them. But 
the meanings of such words are, clearly, as imaginary as the 
meanings of ‘vandhydputra’ and ‘svarga’. The relation between a 
word and its meaning is an inseparable relation of identity 
(tadatmya).] 


Rege: There are two sharp questions which I would like to 
raise: 

(i) Is the class of entities wider than the class of external 
existents? And a sub-question of this that this something possesses 
some mode of existence; whether some form of existence (being) 
is involved in anything’s being an entity. Now this seems to be 
Russell’s position and obviously there is here a hangover from 
the Meinongean position which accepts subsistence as a form of 
being in addition to existence. 

(ii) The other question is as follows: Dr. Daya Krishna made 
the statement that words in a sentence may contribute to the 
meaning of a sentence as a whole without themselves possessing 
meaning. Now this not only needs examination but further 
clarification. If we take words which are included in the English 
dictionary would it not be correct to say that each of 
them is meaningful or has meaning. And if it has meaning 
and it occurs in a sentence, isn’t its meaning a part of the 
meaning of the sentence? Is there some manner by which a word 
can contribute to the meaning of a sentence without itself posses- 
sing meaning? If we can get an instance of a word which in isola- 
tion has no meaning but as occurring in a sentence contributes to 
the meaning of the sentence, the position will be clearer. 


[sreremen Ferare arama: | arc faare: fin etter mame aa ‘geee- 
at: oem: wevaat (wf) a ak: crea: | gues caret 
aca «= fareeiatsfa = eee: Taare, AMAA? 
arate feat wet wea earl arfer fee 2] 


sttfraranten— cata are weragrarren fe wd eft we: 
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faarfca: | avgreranfataed qzared ata at ga aedg: | oifengteaeRTy 
——aigertfatreeta TeaTeay | 

SATHOOARTATAT Aa A AAT ARTA ATTA | Tara FATT 
wmicafa:—aa argercfafaccist arearet: aad, aleaatatersetstt 
Gare: AGA; Aa: THAATATH: TET: EAH: arBncea: Ta ght ASAT 
sfaarfaa | anracuifeatar:——aecisha aram: atg:, satiste area: ate; 
adita atari ada, weetaaed feat aier ogee ca afl | ate 
weatial: aTeray | ofa: eaadl qa Aa aeia, Farad oT 
a: TUATA: SIGTATa BEM Vet aaa | ate va aek:, afeerefatarce: 
area: sft a TeaaTaas It 


STS TAT ater a: A SE: Toga: Tae RTT TTY ATTA 
fafa aa vai warfatead sfaareata efa <aeragteat: Arad 
aa A ar aren? aa THVaa Aaa aa fare: Feat at stat AeA: FEE: | 
aa ara frare: Sega——ae: a: atfafrce: vate | eenfafrcstts 
afara: saat: | aeons afore: zahaq aa vata, vafaeaq vate | 
Mata ofearaa: ae: a saad aad a aad aaafa vfagquela 
seafy frare: setige: | ca WA Seal STA waarrEaer TT AT 
afanra:? wat g wd wteq——Tatis aatfahrcenst sfeaareater ScqTt, 
a Fact gerd garat alsa: af a aararahe i gata a Facts sfarae- 
ata, qenifeoaamata sfaareafa ) sat wWangteaer afar: 
efa at sea: ga oferta: ort: venfafinse wa wafer gfe ret: aa: Teta: 
were Wat aaa | TamferarerTa: ae: TeTfafree: vaca eet sera: Fer: | 
cag qed a haa ad ferg afacomeramfia afea: aaa sft seat 
fawa: | qarat wararata afta: afer sft cet arat anfeara: aa Tat 
aaa, A cat frat act | Fact Tarat: frecaed | seth eta AAT, 
weds wets veacanad ofaafad waft carat warerafe afta: sfa 
AHH atharahala | aa araq easelactad Terererer Bisa: ? 
qarat aararate aft: afer sfa ati cenfaara: aarfafnce: ware 
tfa at? aa sea: caediaaea:, aay Wat Aad | 


[Prahladacarya poses some basic questions. Russell, he says, 
states that every word stands for an entity that exists; a word 
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cannot stand for something that does not exist. Does this mean 
that every word has two meanings: the thing it stands for and its 
existence? Or does this mean that whatever a word stands for, 
must necessarily exist? There is a great difference between these 
two positions. It is not proper to assert, as Peri Siiryanarayana 
did, that words stand for both things and their existence. Peri 
understood Russell to say that, but is that what Russell really 
said? Discussion can proceed only after Russell’s intentions are 
clarified.] 


Jha: Prahladacarya has asked for clarification regarding 
Russell’s position. He wants to know whether a word means an 
object qualified by existence. In other words whether the word 
denotes, stands for, an object as well as (its) existence. 


Rege: There can be disagreement about the interpretation of 
Russell’s position. But as I understand it, it is that a word has a 
meaning and by meaning he means something which a word 
stands for. Therefore, if something is a word at all and not merely 
a meaningless sound, there must be something for which it stands, 
which it denotes. That he calls an ‘entity’. Now this is as wide a 
term as possible. Anything that you may mention is an entity in 
this sense. Now things which exist, which have bahyasatta, would 
be a sub-class within entities. Some entities exist, some do not; 
some cannot exist. For example, according to Russell’s position 
as presented in the Principles of Mathematics, the expression 
‘round square’ being meaningful stands for something which is 
self-contradictory. Even ‘a non-existent existent’ would stand for 
something and would therefore be an entity but these entities do 
not and cannot exist. Now I thought that the question was: does 
Russell in giving an account of this theory of meaning hold that 
a word, which stands for an entity, stands for the entity as well as 
its existence—existence being construed as an aspect of that entity 
so that all entities whatever would share in this sort of existence— 
or whether a word stands for an entity and that is all and it is not 
claimed that this entity has, as its aspect or feature existence, which 
also is denoted by the word. I would opt for the latter position. 
And here what Sibajibanjee said in the morning would be relevant. 
In saying that there are entities—it is presupposed that they are 
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there in some sense; but this is not being stated; it is not included 
in the meaning of the term ‘entity’ that an entity exists. 

[<AAAAA Wes: Wearaa seta waft swatq wee: aqfefaq 
ahaa aed ‘shed -ceareay | agate ate aT aeg Aad, Ara 
at aatfs ‘amare ageafata tea anfaafe ae ated | welt aq 


daecad aa ‘shed -arata | aq wearterraaat ated, aereaTAaT 7 
aafa | asa ‘eed’ ahaa daca at ae afeiacars ad 
WaATA t] 


SYTTAQUISA:- sat Tass fates sata Ss TA | AATTATS 
gamit am: | acnfafnd aeg cenfaert ae at a fe aa fafaet ait 
afeerafatre ataefaterce at) eat aafairst ag afar 
Cau, HaUa Terr Gad Tatas TegraeaTAy | sat Ta aa TaTha- 
dud aa aa aeqray | Shaq aed aga Cee, Ta et Tegra 
aa aa cerhadacd atfed | act fe al Ua ag, AaRaeg | aa Tari 
dad afea cog afercaq afer 

wart ard faar faaca——sada, fade, aregarea a Hheaged 
ateaafahead febaq venfted, geo og a adtdtt sfarertcr 
oat fe meee: wea’ oft arated Brae Hacitatad Tacit, Teng 
at fade, srrat Beaks eT MEM ada aT a aT fa aedeer fare 
at wafa? feata a wala afeafeanta vad—atgerearaa ‘aeea- 
eifa gy ga afeard frentqarrey? at fe ay wart Ta stferaTaTy 
BRAT Fara: Tht AMAA | Ta Mee Thea TA, Tt aed Ta, AAA A AA | 
afeaat a ae | aterecer oferta ort: eft aay A MAAS | TREE aa 
arti: Freed attest oirfa:, W-eahee:, THAIS | TAOS TAT THT THAT 
fafatiada-cah seartataaa afertay Arar | aeiteratirs- 
mere watt a wafal UMedqaa afer aria afer ay 
aifea | afrag FAM sara afe ataeat areata, setacat- 
arate sifrafaaiat A ATA | aa EA: ‘aeT sft: | ta Taha 
aT: | ATT MST CALTSTAS HS: | THAT AT fea H AAT TATE | 
Was Weed Aa aed TA ohana carfaad afewate aera- 
fafeea | geq aeg accratfada ef areal at ah Teer a: 
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afaaa: + watt a mecatatrarat arate eft aad a maa) vat fe 
‘ate’ Ge: gaa Aten ated fs: aaa, Geqeed werd AAA: 
weeatard wt wat: fast waaaae: weafada: ata aarfa 
Metafawrat weota 1* 


Jha: The previous speaker supports Russell’s view. For he is 


*Some points made by Sri Rama Pandeya did not find their way into the 
translation of his speech. This was natural. Since a mere translation would 
not have sufficed. The points are grounded in the Navya-Nyaya understanding 
of sabdabodha, the nature of how and what we cognize through words, and 
this itself is part of a larger philosophical framework. Pandeya’s points need 
elucidation not just a translation. 


We give here an account of the points made without attempting a proper 
elucidation assuming the Navya-Nyaya framework as known. 


Addressing himself to Peri Siryanarayana, Pandeya said that words like 
‘go’ do not denote existence. They denote jati (a universal, in this case, cow- 
hood), vyakti (a particular) and samavaya (a relation of inherence, such as 
that of jati in a vyakti). This does not include existence. It is for this reason 
that when we want to say ‘X is a possessor of cows’, we use the suffix ‘matup’ 
after “go” to say this. ‘Matup’ brings in the sense of ‘asti’: ‘goman’ denotes 
‘one who is a possessor of cows’. The function of ‘is’ here is to limit the mean- 
ing of possession to the present. ‘Gomdn’ does not mean a person who posses- 
sed cows in the past or one who will possess them in the future. It means 
a person who possesses them now. : 


The grammarians argue that if we do not accept mental entities we will 
have no ground for accepting words like ‘SaSasrigam’ as well-formed words. 
Pandeya suggested a way out without accepting mental entities. He argued 
for a kind of self-reference. He quoted an old dictum that there are six different 
ways in which words can mean something. One is that the ‘meaning’ of a word 
is the form of the word itself: the ‘meaning’ of ‘sasasrtigam’ is the string, ‘sa- 
§a-Sri-gam’. This string is an entity that exists. In this way Russell’s view that 
words necessarily mean something that exists can also stand. 

Though words necessarily stand for entities it would be wrong to say that 
whatever is not the ‘meaning’ of a word cannot be expressed through words. 
Take the sentence ‘nilah ghatah’ (a blue jar). The word ‘ghatah’ stands fora 
universal a particular and a relation of inherence. The word ‘nilah’? expresses 
the universal, “blueness’ and an inherence (of the blueness in the ghatah). 
But when we say ‘nilah ghatah’ we also mean a relation of abheda (non-distinc- 
tion) between ‘nilah’ and ‘ghatah’ which is not part of their meaning; since 
the universal, the particular and inherence, all of these are grounded in 
bheda (distinction). The relation of abheda between ‘nilah’ and ‘ghatah’ is 
thus not directly conveyed by these two words and yet it is part of what they 
express. 
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of the opinion that expressions like ‘hare’s horn’ are not going 
to be actually used because the purposes for which expressions 
are employed are well-defined: to stimulate a person to acquire 
something or to avoid it, or to remove doubt. Expressions like 
‘hare’s horn’ serve none of these functions. So far as the meaning 
of a word is concerned, his contention is that Russell wants to say 
that satta-visista-arthah (object qualified by existence) is what a 
word stands for. : 
Now my question is: Is or is not this satta Sakyatavacchedaka? 
What Prahladacarya wants to know from you is whether satta 
is that which delimits the attribute of being the referent of a 


word? 


AHA ATTATTEA— wea Bet: TH “A: eft eaTETy, w: HHRTTT 
sfa afer medteareorrat GT AUEATY | ace: ga ata: atid 
qa a: afefa ater | fea wafeqa aracafa: vaqara— 
mata: aTaSY get arreem Tag git Telfet| Gaea TARA: Tat 
card: afta, afaed Tart Sites Ua areata: aearrfes: frat ste 
araatien: wet: | feos Tease: Faft——AAa: TSAI, ITY Tar 
caf: Fararea: | MESATAT TT TeQUM fermee:” eft eT. TASTE: 
atl Gara ata ated eg aqaTH Ss: TAT | Meas ATTA TTA | 
agaad aratfa AeA: | maentfacaaa a wish eata, fag aa atelt 
matt ata at? Wreata: AeA aa aTterqua: caifeaay, “ea 
ay, ‘aeayga:’ qeqaa a Risha Saree | aeaTgaET ae TTT, TT 
afasrfrerrerrt Farrt | | 

adish qari: arerrmtfatace va aft fraat artedt | afaateatera: 
ad: aeda. ara aaemrened facitaita err | wae Fremaat aq 
Wea | Taseta Aat Sat AT graced ada sia: aacaed afaate- 
afecataea Afgat 7 qeofa | ufe mee: Fact feaata acg vaaia 
cavaas: wa facota—ale saeata aa aise wfatefa | ara: afeer: 
qed: AEaa | Wes: a Ica | AAT AETHA: | 

[Peri Siryanarayana: A famous Vedic passage speaking of 
creation says: He uttered the word ‘earth’ and created the earth. 
Plainly, the word ‘earth’ had a meaning before the earth was 
actually there. We cannot explain this without accepting mental 
entities as meanings of words. 


ene 
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It is not God alone who creates in this manner. Men also do so. 
We first conceive of a thing, its name and its form, before we make 
it. Many of our other activities, too, such as teaching and learning, 
would be quite inconceivable without the existence of mental 
entities and words that refer to them. 

Patafijali in his Yogasiitra speaks of the five vrttis (states and 
propensities) of the mind. One is vikalpa which is defined as an 
idea produced through the cognizance of words. Vikalpa is vastu- 
Suinya, that is, devoid of any concrete existence. 

But we need not go to the sastra for our defence. Even ordinary 
discourse assumes mental entities. We talk of things that are not 
part of the world of experience. True, we do not Jook for anything 
when someone says, ‘SaSasrhgam’, but we do understand the word. 
It does not elicit a laughter of incomprehension which is aroused 
by mere nonsense.] 


Mirararatel—aa Wears ad we: aterrenfafarcatart 
stearaater ef saa | att aeght averranfatimenttr ar a ar sara 
Tl SarRcoet ager Wears: ‘MATT sega 
farmer eft grasa qanrea ‘Ue aeargdt ofa’ scardifa gar 
Cents orqaaaerraia & anfiren atest card: seta, ara: atzerrft 
THETA TAA ATTA ATT aT reat: shir afer | 
Wa “afefer sargeq’ fet sama: werqeant wart aeg: afte: aa 
THe wage arsfer t wadtera: srry araterasht averraraa sfrareafa 
Bit aay a aaa. argrratserastis Wea: ateate art sfaarefaga 
Sete cera rerroi Frater, va AA fag Tea STAR | 
. aaa Aa Had west Vaart! aa weak: 
wettest erat: ae: feet eyed, atgat aagat sf rare? 
TIT: oat: as aft aaa wat a fe wag: aert Mean | MeeTfine 
Wee a fg sraaR | arat: ane ala | ate: aftewat “ate erreea’ sf 
Prerer: at arcioa: | carat: aad sara Ua | afteata at—efe Sa, afirer- 
TAEITMats | qari aatoate vege aie wa 1 acariarheat 
Wael seat agar: AAAATTT Ta: | Heath sega: aaleray 
FY ae: qaraiat ara serine adver fracer ada wal 
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qaqa WeaHearata! Medea Fat at waft? AKA: Het 
aaa at Fa? Tat sears weal: Tearra | AeA Meara shasta: 
Waa: eG: FA AT AAT ate: —guaa faare: warer sfa Arad | sas 
agi ataq aateaat aeGa: Hara WecaeTiea ay stg, TaceT stg: 
wea: wer He atet wafa efa fare: wetea: | Aa: Aaa ATA TEqaT 
agara: wars: | aaa aeqai afaafa: wed: HI waaT fata 
agora efi alga ga wearerqearet wafer ef weet: washt 
aeqaamarrata Ul Teg Fafaq weary gat aeatga: eatfeg 
wt wfa:? gf aaa aa afe-medteart agiafa: wag sft aq, 
weataah: Gey cares ae fearenity ada | aegaarsfaaratarat, 
MEATSATOTATAT HS STATA: Sher Ta Seah: He MIATA | WETET GSA 
a URE: Bam: aa arate: ? aeguiaqes: Wee: Aad TT 
Her WA TET LAA Wea SATTM STATA: TAT ATER ATT ATTA: | 
ara @ aa Wear: Tega: ara frais Ca aeghs starts TAIT: t 
qafad sree: aft anter are wafer ft? sft ard wet at Aafet sera 
arar afa: weTdtat | Ecat A AaAAT Meat: Aaa: sega: sfaateHt: + 
wate | ga: ? weatat ataq fraaraaa aeqat sfaaraaret TANT 
afa aa afarrra: | rer arfary eieat aaa et Tay ee: TET ae 
atefaghae? ? wee: frererrig, va Teiq? qedtearida aq ate 
aearaas Teast wi at Ht AT Tara: Werdeaeag ? 

[Peri Siryanarayana Sastri argued that as the creator is stated 
to have first uttered the word ‘earth’ and then created the earth, 
the word ‘earth’ could not have stood for the earth before it was 
actually created. It could have stood only for a bauddha padartha. 
But creation, according to satkdryavada, is never out of nothing. 
Whatever is created necessarily exists in a subtle form before it is 
created, and its creation consists in its being given a gross form. 
Therefore, when the Creator uttered the word ‘earth’, the earth 
did exist in a subtle form and the word can be taken to be referring 
to it. 

A person uses language in order to communicate with another. 
If the hearer is to understand what he is being told, then words 
must stand for things which he can grasp or of which he is aware. 
It follows that the referents of words must be external things. The 
argument, that if the meaning of a word isan external thing then 
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when someone utters the word ‘fire’ he should get scorched, has 
no substance, because the relation between a word and its meaning 
is not that of identity but denotation.] 


Pandurangi: I am afraid we are getting into a controversy 
regarding what is the ontological status of an entity. We should 
examine the position of Russell without getting into this contro- 
versy—what occurs to me is that he had kept the scope of the 
meaning of entity very wide. Not only those entities which exist 
in space and time but even those entities which exist mentally and 
those which do not exist at all like SaSavisdna, are allto be covered 
by the scope of the meaning of a word. We have to define the ex- 
pression ‘entity’ as the meaning of a word in such a way that 
whatever is conveyed by a word is accommodated in the class of 
entities. Without getting into the controversy of the ontological 
status of an entity according to this or that metaphysical system, 
or this or that real-life situation, we have to keep it open. But what 
has to be really examined isthat ifwe think of twotypes of entities, 
bauddha and the real, when a word denotes a bauddha entity, it, 
of course, denotes a bauddha entity; but the question is: whether 
the intervention of a bauddha entity in between to convey a real 
entity is thought to be necessary by Russell. This is a point which 
westerners have to clarify. If all that Russell wants to say is that 
whatever the ontological status of an entity, an entity is conveyed 
by a word; then that is understandable and it is so without pre- 
judice to the ontological status of the entity. But it would seem 
that he wants to say that whenever a word conveys an entity 
which has existence in space and time, there is also a bauddha 
entity functioning as a medium, and in the case of words which 
do not stand for a real entity there is only a bauddha entity. 

This, however, would create a difficulty. What I think is that 
vacya-vacaka-bhava is a relation; all the words are vacaka and 
their meanings are vacya. Now the ontic status of the vdacya may 
differ in each case. If the ontic status of the vacya is that it is a 
bauddha entity, then, of course, it is a bauddha entity. If the ontic 
Status of the vdcya is that of a real entity, well then it is a real 
entity. Keeping room for all this Russell seems to have used the 
word ‘entity’ in a wide sense. 
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[Tegt yt: Tae es: Gers: Sf aged Ter TeTeET 
raed far? fe a: Tae: Tega: Sareea: faeraa:, welead Fact ates: 
—qaa fava afe srenfa: ave: seqaa afe seemed arofaar 
at afeasa aa seared Ua aa nfacer: SIT et: ARG: TaET 
Matta eo al Wag, Ate AI Wag, AEM a alee al Hag | ae_ Tea: 
qaad Ua fated, ATeIAaTAH Aas Arary: saenifaaa Ad ale 
TATA ATT: AT: ater Sf A sree: 1] 


Rege: Coming back to Russell, his notion of entity must 
neither be equated with bahya-satta, something which exists in 
space and time, nor with bauddha padartha. An entity is just what 
is there. If you ask in what sense it is there, if it neither exists in 
space and time nor again is an idea in someone’s mind, in what 
sense is it there at all the answer can only be thatit is there in some 
sense. It is a logical deduction from the consideration that a word 
has to have a meaning if it is a word, and so the meaning is there, 
and if it is there, than since the meaning of a word is what the 
word stands for, what it stands for must be there; either it does 
not stand for anything at all, in which case it is not a word, or it 
does stand for something, then that for which it stands cannot be 
nothing, therefore it is there. This is the attenuated sense of being, 
that is involved here. Now this notion of being can be legitimately 
attacked. I am not provoking anyone into attacking it. But the 
two relevant questions which seem to me to be involved here are: 
can we accept this notion that for a word to have meaning is for 
it to stand for something. How are the expressions ‘standing for 
something’ ‘having meaning’ to be construed? How is the mean- 
ing of a word to be understood? Russell’s position is that the mean- 
ing of a word is the entity for which the word stands. Now this 
may not be acceptable and could be discussed further. The second 
point is that ontology is very relevant here. Ontology is not 
adhyadtma. It is merely concerned with the question of what is 
there. If luckily what is there is essentially spiritual then apart 
from confirmed materialists everyone will be happy. But that is 
not the point at issue. The point at issue is: can we accept this 
notion of being which is neither existence in space and time nor 
mental existence? 

I still want to make another point. As I understand the position 
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of grammarians as represented by Peri Siryanarayana Sastri, the 
meanings of some words are bauddha padarthas and the meanings . 
of some words in addition to being bauddha padarthas are bahya 

padarthas. Now it appears to me that bauddha padarthas have no 
function here at all; if the word ‘cow’ stands for a bauddha padartha 
as well as an external object then I must be able to describe an 
external object as a cow. Now when I do so I do not have to 
compare the (external) cow with the bauddha padartha which may 
be in my mind or which necessarily is in my mind and for which 
the word ‘cow’ primarily stands. It appears to me that I can directly 
describe the external thing as cow. Therefore, if bauddha padarthas 
are to be accepted at all there will be a very special case and gene- 


rally one may say that words are directly applied to external en- 
tities. 


Rege: I would repeat that for Russell what a word stands for 
is an entity and an entity need not have bahyasatta or bauddha- 
Satta, It may simply be there in some sense. We can, of course, say 
that this makes no sense. 

But then we must consider if the meaning of a word can- 
not be equated with the entity it stands for, then what is the 
nature of meaning? What is the meaning of saying that a word 
has meaning? 

With regard to Peri Siryanarayana Sastri’s statement, I have 
the following question: if the word ‘cow’ primarily stands for a 
mental idea of a cow, how do we succeed in applying the word 


‘cow’ to external cows? Do we compare the idea of a cow with 
the external cow? 


[8 gree sftaaaad geod <aemaa g ‘sfiedt’-arada aitaatir | 
CoN F Sten atfaat at wet waaat | aafafeagd aed waar) aa 
a forte frafafiae i fasdq aan, fang ‘efizel -qaaatarfratind waa 
AeaTey | 

Wee “afred!’ eitaafa, a ca mead:—ed weenie a Sita ate 
ua set: gate waccaft—al arma wetatfastraritsed: 2 aver 
wettga fe caeqfafs ? 


c 


ogra sfrarfare SCOTT TTT wedt atfeat wat 
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aad | Tawa wwa:—atfewecadt ‘mM wea aennfaad Fa 
waa: ? fae ate HATAT AE ATITTAST FAAAT, APAAT AT ?] 


Wl—ViagiearMsaaha— wast: Ud ATA Aa TeTaed ater 
amfataed, atgaafafacecd at cae a sea:; TX aTea:—afeeata 
Wag aeg Ala Meter aTSaA! Ha: arereefaferce: HIT Tare:, Sea:- 
aafafaee: atgaafatree: araa card: fa waa afer areacda 
fafaq facofa a va Tart: | ae aterefafrce at vag, aeaaaT- 
fafast at wag, afeeafa at wag; wemeticeacist atet vata | 
aTgrratfaface: ara: aha aad A Ward, set-erfafiree: ort: gcata 
aed a waad eft aafat veg aaa atet waft cenq fe aaa? 
Weaicad Brad aa: afet Fada ATT AAA | 


TAleata:—aa weaadtea: ok: arereenfafince: seat sa TATA, 
oraaiste aad a Waa Sta gta frarcaaaty Hele Uta TA TA TTETATA: 
gard: warfafee: afaguefa, va wecifafee: ? aeaemi: aren 
aa Weeatfaresa MATE AeY AZ aT Hag at af faara vatatea 
am: | aerfana: sfarareaart veg afefa aa: afett aad a ward Hag 
erate aad a waa, carta sifted fateag areay 5 ter Tues HishrTa:? 

area fefafa aaa seq: | aa ated fe ag va srafefa i aah: saat: 
Tay Tae Tata | foals aad A aad Seda AGA A vata sft AT | 
We: Aakers: AAT TEA ASATACARA Fea | Tales AlaT AeA AR, 
Wa Waid aa aca saa A Aenigatal waqdlacd ataq WereT 
arfer efa & cafe | aertenta sf Tecate aa ‘aa’ Tea fafSad ater, 
‘gem Gaa fafSae aTeaa t TA: AAAI: A: Aeara: Heer A: AFaY: AAI 
Baa | Aral waa fASATAAT Talat alad Aacaraacay saa ATeaTtt- 
gata Aare: | eq waameaer Tishaa: sft sa: Gara 
WAT | AATIIAT SAAT: HA: Aa Safer feat at aes afar: Ta seeaIT 
ofa sea: 

[Rege, interposing, had explained that by ‘entity’ Russell 
means, ‘that which a word stands for’. This should not be confused 
with either bauddha (mental) or bahya (external) sattd (existence), 
Entity is something logically necessary for a word to have a 


meaning. Entity has ‘being’ which is not to be equated with exist- 
ence in time and space or in the mind.] 
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[Prahladacarya found the notion meaningless. What a word 
expresses either exists or it does not. There is nothing in between, 
he asserts, no madhya-marga. He also reiterates his request for an 
explanation of what Russell really meant.] 


Rege: An entity can be something which does not exist in space 
and time and at the same time may not be a mental idea. The 
expression ‘this table’ refers to an entity, stands for an entity like 
any meaningful phrase orword. And ‘this table’ does exist in space 
and time. But the expression ‘the elephant in this room’ also 
stands for an entity, but the entity it stands for does not exist in 
space and time. But Russell would want to say that what the ex- 
pression ‘the elephant in this room’ stands for is not my or any- 
one’s idea; what it stands for is the elephant in this room, but the 
elephant in this room does not exist. Nevertheless, the elephant 
in this room is an.entity. 


Nandita: I want to seek another clarification. As far as Russell’s 
Principles of Mathematics is concerned I find some interesting 
Passages in which he makes a clear distinction between ‘being’ and 
“existence”, He says that ‘being’ is quite comprehensive and a term 
‘is’ anentity in the sense that ithas being. And this ‘being’ iscommon 
to both existence and non-existence. And it appears to me that 
here you find a clear approximation to, a near approach to Bhartt- 
hari’s aupacariki satta which he describes as the meaning content 
of all words. We are quite familiar with his statement in the 
Vakyapadiya that safeéa: east wearartivarfeat | cai wat 
Taratste = afsaefaaqa. Whether this is a deduction from 
Pataiijali’s observation ‘@ await Tarat eafaahy’ is a debatable 
point. But Bhartrhari categorically says that this aupacarikt 
Satta is a vikalpa or intellectual construction. He does not 
refer it to the third realm, nor does he describe it as pure being. 
He categorically says that it is a logical fiction. Now I request my 
western-trained friends to explain whether Russell’s concept of 
logical construction which he formulated in his later works has 
any similarity with Bhartrhari’s concepts of vikalpa and aupa- 
cariki satta. 

There is another point which is in favour of bauddha artha. It 
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is actually raised by Nagesa, notin his Laghumanjiisa but in his 
commentary on Rasagangdadhara. He remarks that if the argument 
is that the sentence ‘aT gqater’ is not comprehended and that 
we fail to understand what it conveys, then we should keep silent 
when we hear it, as we do when someone speaks Chinese (Nagesa 
actually says a Dravidian language). We should not burst into a 
derisive laughter. It is interesting that later Naiyayikas like Jaga- 
diga accept this point one way or the other. Jagadisa says that 
‘afeat fasafa’ is a proper sentence (vakyameva), but adds that 
‘aifaaracalt WaArAA’. Because its meaning is incoherent it 
cannot lead to any valid cognition. This is Nagesa’s point in 
favour of bauddha arth. 


AAATTIAN Tea —aitranfeat gat stars ws | 


S. R. Bhat: An entity has to be either in the form of bahya- 
satta or in the form of bauddha-satta; these taken together ex- 
haust all possible forms of existence of an entity. I can’t conceive 
of a third mode of existence. In fact there is another point of view 
from which we can tackle the problem of the nature of an entity, 
and we can say that an entity is that which is upalabdhi-laksana- 
prapta. We have to distinguish between what is upalabdhi and 
what is upalabdhi-laksana-prapta. A cat which is not actually 
present here is also upalabdhi-laksana-prapta though there is in 
fact its anupalabdhi. It is not being apprehended but, it would be 
capable of being apprehended if it were present here. Every entity 
is upalabdhi-laksana-prapta whether it is present or was present in 
the past or would be present in the future, even if it never was nor 
will be present at any point of time; but if it is capable of being 
present at some point of time it is upalabdhi-laksana-prapta. 
Regarding the dichotomy of bdahya-satta and bauddha-satta, 
we can make an allusion to the Buddhist view-point which dis- 
tinguishes between two kinds of objects of knowledge—the sva- 
laksana which is the object of perceptual cognition (and percep- 
tual cognition is the main mode of cognition) and the vikalpa or 
samanya-laksana which is the object of conceptual cognition 
alone. And according to the Buddhist view it is conceptual cogni- 
tion which alone is amenable to linguistic communication. Per- 
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ceptual cognition is non-linguistic. Now one can say that the 
svalaksana is bahya-satta. The vikalpa corresponds to bauddha 
sattad and only the bauddha-satta is capable of being an object of 
of linguistic communication. The referent of a term is never 
bahya-satta, but only bauddha-sattd. I think the Buddhist view in 
this respect comes very close to the viewpoint of Bhartrhari. 


VAI Va ATTATAA Tae: Stara: area qeafa sa art | 
Tera TAIT ATE AAA Texiafa ai areteista ‘afeat 
fasaia’ sea areacaqassitettia | cog areatter arena area 
ate safe i cagarexu cdtaca anietatta atecerd: eitga: | TEATSHTTaIT- 
dem ated ciara agagtem: aeha—aa ai: fafa: caer: 
WTA | Med: A Hala cana aafa | Adal ATAU 
Wee: aah | cama eeaadt aera fa Ua safer | ATTA 
aeqaat ateerarad | Wea: Adar aaa aates sta Waar: | 


AAA areata frarfedisd fra: fetrard 


val —aafa aefer 8 ag eq ae aTeaadtaAa aT fala 


Tela: —aa vatter acerufea saad agra ateaat 
Sie reg cag feared at ateeen ? ateera ara at? aeqa: af: 
afet gad: | watq agafafeant, afta aq ada aafafeaat, ae 
facat aif ae afer ar? agen eaeat faa? atgeat am 
afeeta ae ecia eat ar? afgeatatraa: qeniface: ara efa frata 
vextfrat at aa? afer fafoaqi vasa dtaewen eam afacta 
Sa: | Uataat fear waft? ate afer wean gerd: azafa: 
wearented | uafeera ateaa sft aifaa, stat senitfeaa? sta 
aiftat ae sere waka ars: | Sea ae Sha STMIA TAT age: 
Ta aT BHAA TA ada, Tat afeferter Terie 
aE AAT A Sree at a wifaq ada afacfer saa 
ora: | arse Tater aed saa Farha aswtag’ a wazaa sta 
HE AT 

[There are not two kinds of existence (satta)...one bahya-satta 
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and the other bauddha-satta. Satta consists in being located in 
space and time, and is thus only bahya-satta. When one talks of 
bauddha-satta one can only mean that one is aware of a thing 
possessing bahya-satta. This also applies to aupacariki satta.] 


AAT TATA TAs: BE Tact TT ACTA | afgatcaferarart: 
aat aenfatece ef g atfet t afaata ATT, ATATT | a a ate: 
afrafaont | xa: aa Garat afgfawe: Warde ag | Teg ae: TART 
yard: aga Heafad WaT AM, Tear afea: ‘ag wertfraret 
gua: efa aeqata wei arfea, atfirarfeca’ atic, araraista atte, 
(a) af fad anfea, fafa afer Teg ore TerfireTel’ ef ar ard 
eae OS | Ta SRT: TNS, ora anf TT | Tat: eraeTTSAT ATC, 
at aa sist wea aatfa, afr sofort | srt AARTe: wy qed? 
aa:, afgatcaferart wee: ateratfit— saataat faanfer: vag Teata- 
Samy TTS aT ada aT at faafer 1 afata argreafarafeett | aT 
areata aaara: ue: afafereit wafe, afeta age, da aferee 
fa arent vert Teoria. Ha: 2 sTer: aH Tegra Weta: 
sftaerepreret aft Sera wafer, are TeTha | ater: fazer aT sHfeTF CAT: 
gard faa afracd:; afgafeafera va at:—aara arrara torratat- 
gra: | afgeen sf a atgeren, sttrantcat aren, atarare: Sree | 

fesa a fe Fact errect rcoTeafaaaTag | areafefadtad 
ameafaft Wremare: | eat aura feared aferrraafe | aravat:, Test 
dat: we ARES: SAAR Af TrerHTe: aah HATTA ET: OP 
SARTRAATARaE BT aifiracterorereareelt ATATATT ATT Wa ate: 
Gamatateraean aaa areata sft—aegatg AAA 
arace: Wests: fa sareenfeara: Mata: arearaiiraa wash Se 
fagrat: Wieoxdal wa: afgeanfeaferari wea alata afa 
garecorai fauna: | wa a adarateerdt a, farg sft feratec | 
dutta: aaa a sfraea | veg arr ‘afafad gag’ efa aia | 
anigt aefa, ‘sadist afe:, afafaay aaut fad aaa acfa—aeat 
aan arr: Serf | TaN CUTTRTS A | Te STRIP HTAT IT TAT: 
aq WRATH Perera: a: TSH TAT: fe TET: Hathet THAT 
aorarin wea we | ote: fata wate TaraiT Tee, AAT SA 
aT ATTA, aera, aitrarfaerat eta eaafead | afaet gard 
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feargra a aitsfe seited waritfa 1 ava: free: saat vt nist maata- 
aa sft act afe: fraraafa i ave® gaa: eq are: qaun sfa a 
waft ud afgafafer: aa: ager aay: aa waenfaeqaa 
areas aarat: aha | araeneg atfea | craft anita ef aaaed aa 
mag Sfta:, gemafe ated vfeer | adit: arava: arfea eee aqaed 
Gq | fares sferd at wag ara sede fate: sede | vada orfrafee- 
wat wa ? ora —afeares: Saret aerate SATA | 
waft 4 faara: | afermeaq ag fa sTeaay | afeaeaty AGT 
wUNfaqaty | Ut @ afgateaier: Tata Ua Weadtea: | fe aw aega: 
TaeSaAT eae steer gat a teat afgafeneaaa af 
Sng Arye areay | ciferettrara, finfsag ait 1 stferana fet wee: 
waste: | aeq froafasenz: safer ganz: aefa, HEATSS MEAT 
eEIT:, wearer ae: wan ‘afe’ sft weer) A wed 
werd: afer var? afi: afar fafay vaneitefa—— 
TASS HT TA:, ASSET ata: afaafaeaa 1 ‘wart 
afin: seaaat weares fa sat wate i feos fret gaan sta ada | 
Frarerereren egrafastinat maa? ait qari’ a marti a arses, | AE 
fae: oat fae sf scat fafgat | fare aed afer asi a 
Ratt Uetwan: | aed ond mex: fora: | ath oer agigenea gai 
frerefaegse afgagerag a wart uxtaatir gfe ard: 1 ga: wieata- 
afro fara, aera: fara: | atfeata set eiteea arreco frat 
Sit 7 fram: 1 qfanfesterata ond eitger oreo adet saa | 
rerfaerat eect amticremeg are | sft afta farana:, tg waa 
frara: vat agzea: | 
[Peri Suryanarayana again stressed the importance of accepting 
mental entities (bauddha-satta). If the Naiyayikas do not accept 


it, it should be remembered that their view is only one view in this 
matter. It is by no means universal.] 


TIVATA YI: —srearafrarti aTag ated sitaat Vigra waa 
Relarer aaa a weds a: at: afrqTEy a: ary: Ufezet (entity ) 
aft \*—ufeezt (entity) aaa den aaeae Waat aq ufteet 


*In an atempt to grasp what Russell mean by ‘entity’, Badarinath 
Suklaji had the following important exchange with Prof. Rege at this point. 
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(entity) fata + argrermfafind ag, a at atamenfaface Fey, 
aft g aq arerrenfatner aft afagrefa vafaq, Fathaq ateecT- 
fafaceata afagueta, Teg wearat a afaguelet | 

[Entity is that which in some cases has an_ external 
existence (bahya-satta) and in others a bauddha-satta (mental 
existence). It can have no other kind of existence.] 


Ti—earaarste vfaga wef 


[No, it can have another kind of existence.] 


yat:—ate raat wate ag wats: ertantery | act fe aeg fe aaa 
5 ae agar Tea era ser afe: eT AAG | TET ate: TATA 


qa? wea sfaqad am wanuafgfararay, afgfawacata 
atfgat Fart 

[This calls for clarification. Whatever is understood 
through words must either exist externally, that is, have a bahya- 
satta or it must be an object of cognition, which is what is meant 
by bauddha-satta.] 


Rege—atefaaa:, a entity, 7g ateqare: | 
[Entity can be called an object of cognition. But not a 
mental object.] 


IA: TA, AAA | wate: ageaa aq entity ag: faaa: sft 
HaWAA, Teg aeTATA: ATA qeg ateverter afe aang eat Wad 
aq a: qgtawa: a ua ater, 7 fe aterariea afafaaaara: frat 
Brad AAT | a: TE: fauna: a Ua ate ofa eae | afe ea Cita: ate, entity 
is that which is object of a cognition or a notion. 

[There has been a misunderstanding here. What we call 
a bauddha padartha, a mental object, is nothing more than an 
object of cognition. It has no existence over and above a cognition.] 


Rege: It is an object of some kind of awareness. 


aA:——srat Meat entity is that, aq qe: fawa saat FaThaq 
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aut BT at ada t qaaet: 4: Fara: entity, meee ad: sf WaT 
He | Se Ae ae act af atfers wa fe eae ate: eran afe: araTa- 


fad wage? gata frarcuitd aga 1 Is the idea clear now ? 


[The outcome is that an entity is either something which exists 


in time and space or is something which is the object of a cogni- 
tion.] 


Clarity 


Itt: farrier seats: st watery | at wari 
STA: | 


[This is the view that we must examine in our discussions 
now.] 


TWet—aa wWengeami adeeamaat xt wari qaqa aq 
waa TST Ue Laerer Het ate WTA: | area aged fafad at aq 
Stetaem arextteaA | fatrerree sire Hae free ( Principles of Mathe- 
metics)gfa arada-grq waaragteaa ‘ater’ (being) aar ‘vferety’ 
(existence) qarihied az: WeattHa: | ‘ats’ (being) sfc wreqen ord: 


SSeS SH: TH, fee: car eafa:—ueret acer afafaaaed ‘stg 
(being) qeateay \ ‘citea’ (being) gfa mean aa afert aes a: ae: 
ateetad tex arene amt at mena: waat werd sueaaR | aa 
aiaara-fraeafaned aat TAMA ae faaea: i ad 
‘Test athe’ ft er faacafraacay | WASTE WesaAMATTTT fa 
fascafaead wag ant) <a ‘ufeateéea’ (existence) eft a2a aa a: 
wt: afaetaa Se: arte aerrhareh: ererTeaa aera TaTeTEda a: aha 
ara i Vargas: afer aT ‘ufaacara’ (existence) 3fa Weds TAA 
afrearct ae Aarfira: « av -afet mete setae | caries: Ufa 
(existence )-rewem qafmaret | reg ‘ate’ (being) -weren arated 
vatfaarat wat gow aisle wee: ada 1 gog sitekaa wiser 
fag Gaead eltad aq a g ad wer: aveinfiaeafer 1 daa wet: 
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aatrat——AM— aaa, $4, A, Fat area: athe, aA sat cant: Aah; 
a fe areas fags aut ert aad ware: | Teg ‘at’ ofa wecer ae 
arama fags sat WTA: | TAT ‘Sta TEM’, “Set aR Stet 

aaa: Tara ATafears: ay: (mental entity) sfa vert Teg 
aa Weal WAT waa a aTea TaRAT wafer aA aarHTITAT Aa 
fram award vesitfraa, a g araacaa i aatfarat aa g agi 
area amt gafad alaacanhe senitfhrad 1 aecatfedea saat 
Weqrarcaad Va aad ATi TANT: aaa Ttecaeraaa—ese A stale t 
We Wasatan: | Taeer anfnfea-acaareaatisey | aut aiff 
Weave war vets | ee A ofearfa ag a: weafartarnt argretsent- 
frod, aatet frorarat g aad TANT: | aT aT: | “TY -grewea TAT 
aera: arrest a aat agra: add, wat ‘qafaa aa: | WaT 
GF MMs: ade, were J ATMA: ada AF ‘ga’-MeceT eh: TTATA- 
waaa-ATaST: area: afer | “Fa Meg: ATH TSA TET atact 
AAG | UATE Aaa Metaerst Heniteay sta A sfraria | 


Jha: According to Prof. Pahi, Russell holds that some words, 
like ‘cow,’ stand for external objects and their having a meaning 
consists in this fact. But some words, do not possess this kind of 
meaning, like, ‘&4’ (as) or ‘W744’ (or), these words do not stand 
for anything. 


Guest: Such words are used in sentences, but they do not 
independently have any meaning like the word ‘cow’. They have 
a meaning, but not in isolation. They are incomplete symbols. 
arama a AT AAATAM, TT CaTAPeaT | 


Jha: Pahi also pointed out that Russell has made a distinction 
between ‘being’ and ‘existence’. But I myself am not clear about 
the import of this distinction. Prof. Pahi went on to say that no- 
corresponding distinction was made in Sanskrit literature. 

Daya Krishna: Dr. Pahi’s central contention was that firstly 
we should be quite clear that Russell’s position as has been pre- 
sented here is that of the earlier Russell. Later Russell himself 
rejected this position completely. There must, therefore, have been 
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substantial reasons for Russell’s rejection of his own earlier posi- 
tion. 

The second point made by Dr. Pahi was that in Russell’s 
earlier position there is a distinction between the notion of ‘exist- 
ence’ and the notion of ‘being’. While the notion of ‘existence’ can 
be relevantly rendered by the Sanskrit word ‘padartha’ in the 
Naiyayika framework, there is no corresponding word in Sanskrit, 
this was a most important point he made, there is no 
corresponding concept to that of ‘being’ which we find in early 
Russell. Hence if Russell’s thought is to be translated into the 
traditional Indian framework, we will have to find a corresponding 
term for the notion of ‘being’. 


Pahi: I also suggested a way. Within the Samkhya-Yoga onto- 
logy there is the notion of savisayakayvrtti. 


Daya Krishna: I think this is an important point of which we 
should take note. Pahi suggested that within the Samkhya-Yoga 
framework there is the concept of savisayakavrtti, which may be 
taken to correspond to the notion of ‘being’. 

The other point to which we should pay some attention—and 
I had pointed this out in the morning—is that there are words 
which themselves do not have meaning in the sense in which other 
words have meaning and yet they play a role ina sentence, they 
contribute to the total meaning of the sentence. Pahi has referred 
to words which are called logical constants, that is words like 
‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if’, ‘then’, etc. which are used to combine sentences. 
You take one sentence and you take another sentence and you 
combine the two sentences. Now this combined sentence is also a 
sentence and the role that these ‘logical connectives’ play is a 
totally different role than that which is played by other kinds of 
words in sentences. I will go further and say that even in simple 
or atomic sentences, sentences which are not formed out of other 
sentences through combinations, there are radical differences 
between the roles which the different kinds of words occurring 
in them play. Some clearly designate certain objects and there 
are others which do not do so, like the word ‘a’, quantifier words 
like ‘all’, ‘some’, etc. These are some of the important points 
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which Pahi has raised and the discussion should proceed by 
taking due note of them. 


Dixit: I think a distinction can be made in Sanskrit itself 
between ‘being’ and ‘existence’, and a word can be found in 
Sanskrit which stands for ‘entity’. I do not have to coin such a 
word, it already exists. Take the two words svatva and sattva. 
Anything which has svatva is an entity. And over and above this, 
it may have saftva,i.e., existence. Anything that can be spoken of 
has svatva. It has svatva not because I know it but because it has 
its own identity, that is what makes it an entity. People wanted 
us to define entity. But an entity cannot be defined in the usual 
way. For usually we define something in terms of a larger class to 
which it belongs and the largest conceivable class is that of enti- 
ties. So, if we try to define entity in the usual way we will have to 
begin by saying that an entity is something which is; and then 
would have to stop, being unable to proceed further, as we would 
not be able to fill anything in the blank. But we can describe an 
entity by saying that an entity is anything that has svatva and we 
can also say that some entities have sattva and others not. That is 
how we can come closer to the English terminology. 


Arindam: I think it is rather unfortunate that we have chosen 
Russell as the representative defender of the concept of propo- 
sition. For one thing, this is one of the points on which Russell 
is found to be vacillating. Even in the principles where he comes 
closest to holding strongly the concept of proposition he uses 
language as if he sometimes means by proposition a sentence 
and sometimes a state of affairs. And it is not quite clear what 
he means by it. Now Dr. Pahi quite reasonably wants to discuss 
praudha Russell rather than the immature Russell. But unfortu- 
nately the mature Russell does not believe in propositions. So if 
we want to discuss Russell in the context of propositions at all, i.e., 
Russell as a defender of propositions, then we will have to discuss 
the Russell of the Principles. And that is the Russell who makes 
the distinction between being and existence. And if we talk of the 
Russell who drops the distinction between being and existence, 
than it will be difficult to see, and that would make it more inte- 
resting, how in spite of dropping this distinction, in spite of 
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being of the opinion that only things that exist, be they mental 
or physical, are independently meant by words (and there obviously 
are words which do not have meaning in isolation), he can 
defend the notion of proposition. One thing I was a little uneasy 
about was that when Prof. Pahi’s statement was being translated 
by Dr. Jha, it was stated as Russell’s later view that not all words 
mean external objects, for one immediately would jump to the 
conclusion that some words stand for objects which do not 
have external reality. This is not Russell’s view. His view rather 
is that if a word in isolation means an object at all, it means an 
external object. Otherwise the word does not mean any object at 
all, it has no meaning in isolation. This is what makes the position 
so strange and so interesting. For instance there is his famous 
opinion that a definite description like ‘The present king of 
France’ does not have any meaning in isolation; he even calls 
it a meaningless symbol, an incomplete symbol, which never- 
theless contributes to the meaning of a sentence. But the Russell, 
who says this, does not believe in a proposition which is typically 
what is designated by or expressed by even a false sentence. A 
false sentence does not picture or does not stand for a fact, a state 
of affairs which obtains. But the minimum which the defender 
of a proposition has to say is that a false sentence stands for 
a proposition as much as a true sentence does. In the statement™ 
we have before us, a most elegantly translated statement, this 
distinction has been made very clearly: there is a sentence, there 
is a fact and in between the two there is the proposition. And 
that is an opinion which Russell gives up when he drops the dis- 
tinction between being and existence. Now the interesting ques- 
tions is: is there a link between these two views? The moment 
Russell drops the distinction between being and existence and 
confines his talk to existent objects he also drops the notion of 
proposition. So I want to raise the question: whether for admitting 
propositions it is also necessary to admit objects other than real 
or existent objects. For otherwise what will be the designa of 
false sentences? 


*The speaker is referring to the Sanskrit statement given in Introduction. 
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[‘atrafrarar:’ geared wet TerAgtea: ate (being)-vfsatsat 
(existence) weg We atta szafa atetifa aa staf sf 
(proposition ) aaa THAR: Beat: Ae Feat at aegaccat wahea 
wrat stent shaft gat Ad A afc ata safe: 
aaa argearnfateaar wat cad waft feraattaareat: 
arad daretisfea ? Mafia datafsarer afeeant faearaaa- 
fran: wa facta? | 


Lath: I would like to ask a question regarding the distinction 
which Shastriji (Peri Siryandrayana Sastri) has made between 
bahyartha and bauddhartha. There seems to be one instance in the 
tradition itself where the distinction does not apply and that is 
Natya. When Abhinavagupta and others discuss na@tva they say 
that the knowledge which nd@tya_ gives rise to is neither doubt 
(samsaya) not illusion (bhrama) nor false mithya. Now I would 
like to raise the question: how is na@tya to be characterized? Is it 
bahyartha or bauddhdrtha? It appears to me that ndtya is a very 
ambiguous entity from this point of view and I would like reactions 


to this point. 


[mertatersse: Garren Teas: | AHTEfeaTaETa- 
watfertticen fact area oifafeafararadtat vag? af ater 
seitfa: feeor waeitta sxieatgaaterearc | 


qygt laa ate: Tatek:, ater: a Tare: sft at fare: Ha: TT 
AA THAT ated aad, Aat fe Tear a: wave: a fH aTeTET:, a 
arat:, Ta aaishe frst: sft frat aver caed avifad a wane sfa 
mTeameay fetta | 


AIS:——Aeaey A TAMIA TT AAs A Fears A WEAF 
aT oft Toad sashes: | 


qWgtSl— aa wig sreaaa wire vad eat aarta 
mifearta: ageqa a a eva: stem? a areeeq:, a7 faraqEd:, 7 
waa: Eft Aaa THY | Aa: TEMA A: ALAA: Tal a a TAA: 
taea: sft areng | atal at arent at SaaTeRaT AT | 
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AAATAMA eA arawat:, wea: Ftererd stteaciifa frarefawa: | 
ag seat serararen aren fast at aeee: | Ferra: fa a AatsTaT 
ofa wit aaad veviafa tra wecen sate: atfea ae | 


Waa — weatstt Fata | 


ATA TATA eae AT Wes: | tafaud g veng feared 
vatateaa | afe Sat seaaaat gerdias afaat year a: Ae: AeA 
aa sreafera are oe Saad aT AY Mees | HenTa fauaeg Weta 
a: dteaqara: ad: a: arenes: ga afeateaferat at gfa 1 waged ated 
ara crater, sfarafanicrd a J WeaeTA, A Wreay | agfawd 
Wadi seat va arfer 1 TeaeNAA aate:, oA: faaeat at sft agead 
Ba ae Tq Sify | A MES: Az, Ta HEMT Safar Ta ATE | Ee 
aerated sta faua: sega: watg: 7 soar afte 
Tad teary va atfea | wa arazarsa sfa Gead, acafagra va wa- 
freaa | afe cm cada azaa fafa aeg aarfen efa a TA: aaA | 
ate wit afta, creat mea: ataafat data, wea: aefafmeeta 
wa ateafa efa feared aera ‘Aa: gaRq atta, gerat aris, 
alg Wemerateaed ae cer AMET | ae: WAL: TeaATA: AEA: FETA 
arate Fa: | afe anfaernfeneawrae ToUAA arew A Brad 
wed watg: va venferara varatereaa 1 ate waa citafegis:, 7 
wentatrcet afaeate | aerat g sacar gerceq atoray | seach 
Sie ager: wea TeOfa? aa: Hat ofaferaaa aq | Aa: Meat: AfsaeT- 
fafteendt daafa gaa venieded Ga waa amen WEA 
wit —hact afeafeadtsrmd: | ata afgafeafeaaadtarear wed: 
Matt Shea a RSH arith | aa: cenfersra Va aaa | 
Teg UE awMeaA afea——wacafesa: aaties: sfa aa fazara: | 
Ha? ATI sera sera senitettla | a: aatfaaferara: aq t 
HATH: TATHTM aT Ree Heafaieaed T ceritaetfer | WeaeA ACT 
fate aeq sti: ceqad vata | Wag ATA | eae GS: Tae: AAT eT 
ara | a: feared: Wa: senitfeaad a at sera fanfaata: 1 waar 
Ta: Tae free: 1 fea waste cite: darferrerctete arrfaeara | Ha:? 
Ta Sarit AA faaearaare: | ArHafea TeMTEaA | He:? fetacarcoratedt | 
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fed: Tefagal aaa ane A waft | Aeadtaeweh, ATeTAT- 
ACOTHAVSIHA Ua ACAAUIGT TSAATT BIST ATMA: Wad | Wg 
facaeg waged ada st ar ea: ecaad a alsa aratfa | HAA 
areata | aa: Tacos: sath: | qeafaetoard wae ASTRA 
aeqa: aarfataee gered wea: aterafa seaeHy a: Shtarafaard: | seg 
ara 1 a faaid: aA A AT Eeaaat J AeaTAfaaa: A: | TAT AETAA: | 

[The point Mukund Lath made concerning drama and the 
problem of categorising it, found little response. Peri Stryanara- 
yana remarked that drama is not relevant to our discussion, for 
it does not produce sabdabodha (verbal cognition); it is an ob- 
ject of direct sense-perception. It is a different matter, however, 
when we read a drama. But the cognition that is produced in 
such a case readily falls within the purview of the grammarian’s 
doctrine of mental entities.] 


siaraaizat—aace: gfe ce davavat, taened sed aafa 
ecdara Paras | et: Taea ae: He? TUTE aRTSTeT | RATATAT TETET 
aareezea A aa: H: Sha Wet | aa sft Aaeecen Hise? Here: 
SAF "FUT: —TTATAH: Mees, TEA He Ai, TaTT AAT: THY 

wat wearai Fa we, waa: at: &:, Sf farare: | cafe faferer dan- 
Wear, Trarrarat F wea Herat abe, waae: a: efa fare: 
SPR: aad ANAH | Ta ATaAT TET Aguedt wear Safe: 
wifaareat:, Toreteat:, FRATeEaT:, qqroMead saad ATA | A_ewT- 
meg eearareat ovaviafea | tai Stafatafird fate srater agvom 
eAuoaT Fat: Ga: AaTMEtad Afaellard, taae-ferw-sfacatea: | A 
aa 2aa za: ofa wanatier alfirwer faa aaa | Fact 2aea eft 
wertad are frat i a aa aiscafererteer: | at TH sera Tater eft aT 
Tad Mita afer sf at ura: sft aareeacashe eqrafera enters 
safafafad fabaq saerrsta Wea: aTemitH: Ha: | A AAT, A ATER: 
weet: vet faaterat: 1 t Get attra: weet: | Teg Fact feca-sfacarea: 
Vqrarea: F MET: Tea AT Alaa GaTaSacayT AATTE: | Ta Hatt At 
da-cafmta aad qtead | da zagerd, aarta wifate wears efa 
Sorhsafra: ada | wa aT ara UHeat eaadt Haat aaTat srfa- 
fefa aad wade sta aq aacsht aa Hrareraeat, WaATaea, TSTATCAT 
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gla waeardientice taza afta aa faded ofa sue: a 
catia | a afer aeeorMea:, aut Mearat Safa: Sf geeat aA t HET 
aTeTHat ashe gat: aa soeatiaa: | aa faastarea waafa——a afar 
qgromteat eft i a ata Ud aeeormeat: eft arHTea TaAH | 
Teg at wearat ar aha: faaa? seiatet wate ata ar ef Aa, ate: 
a Wate fa a gas | deRAATOTA aa Atala: Wear: Fa ata waste 
atfrat: weet: Ua | dares a eae sta A a Wear: sates: ATaTIT: 
Meat: Aenea: gf aearat fanart Serhaafanra: ada t 
af aq aisfama:? sare aa a fe araq safatafad feere ahzefe 
wee: afacdafard ea i adt wearat safe: eft aeai, a afar 


Agreed: eft aaat a ANa: VANS AwHeN: | Aa TATaRTAT Weatat 
4 Tosfrrrened TATA TST AAA TTR: FATES, TOTRTERT: 
arith vaca qae:, ate:, ita: saa vara aed aa: TMTSaT: 
aie Tay gaa YA: eft Aq Yaa Ue Me: | TET aTAT WaaT 


We:, Aleit we: gaa aart “AT WaT: afa, afifaesit g aafa’ 
Urarracaate seers Tare afd ateafa fa, wofafreey 
ora aterafe eter start ard: areca areata: aaractt: | 


Pandurangi: Pandit Srinivasa Aiyangara in answer to two: 
questions raised by Russell or rather the two positions taken up 
by Russell explains the Vaiyakarana position. So far as words 
like ‘Devadatta’ are concerned they are regarded as samjfid-Sabda 
or yadyccha-Sabdas in grammar. And it is held that they do 
designate the persons concerned. Therefore this view more or 
less agrees with Russell’s view. For Russell also they are dravya- 
vacaka or vyakti-vacaka. 

So far as words like ‘kugala’ are concerned, the Vaiyakarana 
view is that they are guna-vacaka and this view also agrees with 
Russell’s view. But a section of Vaiyakaranas is of the view that 
all words are jati-vacaka including the yadrccha-Sabdas or sanjna- 
Sabdas as well as guna-vacaka-sabdas. 

Thus the majority of Vaiyakaranas agree with Russell in holding 
that words like ‘Devadatta’ convey dravya and words like ‘kusala’ 
convey guna, though a section of them holds that all words are 
jati-vacaka.* 


* Srifiivasa Saétri also said: The Naiydyikas think that all words stand for 
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Guest: Does the word ‘white’ stand for the white-(ness) of any 
white thing or the white-(ness) of the particular white thing 
which is under reference or any white thing whatsoever? 


Pandurangi: This depends on how the word is being used. If it is 
used as an adjective as in ‘this white pot’ it stands for the 
colour of that particular object. But if you use it in isolation, 
just sukla, then it stands for the white quality of all. 


Guest: All or any? 


Pandurangi: When you use it asa substantive it refers to all. If 
you use it as an adjective itstands for the quality of that particular 
thing which is indicated by the corresponding substantive. 
With regard to the question ‘all or any?’ it must be understood 
that when we say ‘all’ we mean ‘any’. For ‘all’ cannot be taken to 
mean all taken together; ‘all’ can only mean ‘any of them’. 


Guest: Any or every? 


WRIA: aa waa Tay BaacTfe-aarMeaa TAA HAT- 
afeon uf: | aca: scaadt ageafad ateafa | afass: ageafcrca- 
adtsta aa ahead | Facacd ofa: a afagquefa | aafa vad aa are: 
taeu:, Wal 2aee:, Fe: Faza:——uy eqedy fara taza Tie: 
wadifa, TY ae: Faget: HAVA, T yal aA wala Bq, aat Faae: 
TTeaa | agy, aAae atay farsa: wraa oe: ofacaa Tele WAT | 
arent aegfeata: veda varTAa | aareeat: ageafad avaatea, we- 
cafacqaafatase aafa sata aarafasra: | wa Hercmfeweat: | 
wa ateed ara fe ag frarcotay | Hereacafafaree aterata Hererwed: | 


jatis (aniversals). Individuals such as Devadatta are also jatis, because Deva- 
datta is, in truth, not one entity but a conglomeration of many entities: 
consisting of the child Devadatta, the young Devadatta, the old Devadatta 
etc. These constitute distinct entities because the body of the young Devadatta, 
is totally different from that of the child Devadatta, every cell in the body 
being new. Similarly the old Devadatta is quite distinct from the young 
Devadatta. Thus in referring to the individual Devadatta, we actually 
refer to a jati. 
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aimed ata sfaatacad i sfraram gare: sf afasan aa sft 
eaataad afe aa staan ara ate:, afar vate 1 cafe aah: ‘area 
Bla: qaqa: Geral: sea vaTagan araratatafaeet cafe: aa ateaa 
gfe ceaet Teg araaa: saates: aad | aaa Ud aad a TaATa | TT 
araet aft wea: aft | ta WaaMed: Weta: 1 Waa sha Wee: FeraTa- 
aiste vata qoraraaiste wate Seaaay | AeT Waees: RATS wale, 
a: de: seqeaa aa Tae ave fea? acd ATT TaTSTA | WaT 
Se TTT: | Cara fated aeg ateatas aa Wace: | Waeted ATA 
WAST Ta Waa: ae: eget qaceafatincs: ge: 1 afer ae aq 
WAST Tit A AT TITS ada | Taed onfaeda weld a Waaa | 
TeTetiT Teaegy faerat | aA Wa aa oft wate fg wT 
SS eg (rates: Yate: sft Tea | Wat ST Ea | aay YAT- 
Sad Gast ara erat ofa: srenitfeas darfek: 1 od a qa: 
Tara” onftfafmecaras:, zeraraaaq anfafaccaras: sfa 


a 


Ta saeaTa: &: Fraa sea ara 


Pandurangi: Iam now only summarising what Shri Prahlada- 
carya has said. Though according to one of the Nyadya sutras 
Jjati, Gkrti and vyakti constitute the meaning of a word, the 
emphasis is on yyakti. Shri Prahladacarya has argued against the 
meaning of a word being taken as jati rather than elaborating the 
Nyaya position asa whole, which I hope he will do later. 

He presented the Nyaya view that a samjfia word like ‘Deva- 
datta’ cannot be treated as Jati-vacaka on the ground that it refers 
to various phases of Devadatta like young Devadatta, old Deva- 
datta, etc. Secondly he argued that a guna-vacaka word like sukla 
cannot be taken in the way the Vaiyakaranas do. As an adjective 
(as used in “‘Suklah ghatah’), it refers to aparticular colour inhering 
in the ghata which is being referred to and not to the white colour 


in general. But when used in isolation it refers to the white colour 
in general.* 


*Prahladacarya also raised an objection to the Nyaya view of conceiving 
the individual Devadatta as a jari. Supposing, he asked, Devadatta dies while 
still a child, how, then, shall we be able to attach jatihood to him? The word 
‘Devadatta’ would then refer to an individual. It was this point to which 
Srirama Pandeya took great objection. 
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sTIAqwsy :——saafaara daca a otf: sft a srertater AAT TAH tt 
Sard anfata t aait fe wat waa‘ TT: eT HATTACATAT TTATAT 
at qaracarat qeraearat at aT ore aa: at we Ge: CTR TATA?! 
TARY aAATAT Sirsa | farg Uaferq aad Paeraraistt wear sea: 
daqac: wat HaTearaai, aTeaTaeaTat FaTaearat qeracaraTaataced 
aat fe dard zoucd wife: vata, a? sft arated ated | qqaara 
Sard atfata | wave amie: Tere asta arftaraat: | AAT WaT 
saad, Toate afer: Yar: Wes: ‘Tacit ae’ sa TAA TITSTAT 
aa:, waar: aa: scat ata: ATA | qazdaniatooaracaateon- 
aETcaTRaecaateoafamerarat ate: waft | WaT AE TET 
aaaista aati wa: aa Waeees: afraras: | feeg srrfsrara: 
aranen seaaatat art: afa g sifaspeatafareret ated: eat: at 
qarat va & arat:, aifa: aaara: eaters | freg ara aT aifa:, ta: 
aren geen oh: a fe arfa: Tat araTa:, feeg zat agredt areata sate: 
sft a vem oifaaraan:, qoataet: Prararaat: AqeeratTaay | 
AAVoTATaAHG AATATABT: Wea: TATA | Ta aifad fara sfa aft 
darted: vesitgan sfa oente: aaa daca AtTfats | 

[Reacting strongly to Prahladacarya’s remarks, Pandeya 
asserted the ‘official’ Nyaya view that individuals such as Deva- 
datta do form a jati. However, modifying his earlier stand, he 
added that the meaning of every word need not be jati, vyakti 
and samavaya. The word ‘akasa’, for instance, does not stand for 
a jati since Gka@Satva is nota jati.] 


sffaarasttedt aerate: er: ea at taaced Tift: aa TATA 
ofa Saat Gat: & Ua aT Aenilaer: | Tara a TaRTTTeafed——saee- 
ATHe: SEGA ATH: SEAT A Tea Va Ae: t fedtaraeat aa ara: | 
aicdsfa ¢ Raed saa aaRaeTa Teg fedtaraeat aa aeaaTy a! 
alg aa faqecanara caqdfarieae AMATHTEAT | aareit 
Qaauead ofa: sf wa aT waa? aa: taza Fas SifrresttgA: 
ofa & afer | aa: adele: & afar: seas A 


aavatayqat:—sacaweret Fisk, FUeTETET Hise: TeAs faz: 
faad | ca SacarMeced UH: a: TAAAATTATL Teh: AT SATA STET 
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wa: tagearrTeatafaae:, caaet efe are areay a: farae: a Fae 
Beat | Carre aaeet sft ara Faecmecer vafafatinca | 
SaRTATAT O: @ Race: | Teg dare eed aea——Sazaue: fen 
ad eared: eae’ ara: em’ fa ga Sacaues: aicafaashs | at 
fe wed eatted at atten: tg arena: ets age: safe ea 
ante Sead | aeraed a faceted fg Sagara: adh 1 aaa 
caarTes: areata saree, gata rae attsfy sasaat——2aea: 
eat Su: gatfersemy | aga sé fraritd wate aq FaaaT 
mIse:? aig aat sere aq farceeeer safatafind aaceafaraa sf 
smrat eat | weet Set e¢ dhaaenfs aq aerreer geraearnisi 
areal Sarasa: wate, ate wat & ad 1 areddish Fara ofa 
Seae | afg afe Gaaacer sgfatafnd aged aaa alg fate 
tarceafenfacsr: ageateamat:, afafrest: azqqcer we: ei, 
alg ageafed wha care 1 afe area qeracamint fafa 
Seg Get Sazrcamfe: stecitfaeae alg wat ania: Saecmecer wale 
Prfet wate, safefafinat are aaft 1 aera deat dative: acta 
Saeunfereart safatafind onfa: ag anders agen, ata 
agent safafifircamerrat dha | ag aaefa: vat aa 
PNA RTH: Sere: GeaTaeaT Sea: | aa es fara aaa aR: 
Pat AAT, IT Tas Teg afer al aaa gree: strat aces 
Wem ated fareret at safe grat at waft 1 acerma wale 1 aa 
waa a wafer aq fare: Bret att wale 1 ale afe a: anguafi 
Safa, errata sitafe aarti atared wate 23 faara: Brat ar 


aay Wert aaremerer safafafedd faeaeronfa: | Tog safe 
faftcaracoes:, waqarassenaescen: area: : Stat frarccitay 
ate SrererTerea Teta fitee ae rearerreor see a aea ee EASA 
ata Faranfafatnce: sacamecea ah | ate tarastecey 
safattird tarncaanfa: | reg watatahrrarassamaray: aaaz- 
Wears: | aT Cea saree athernaafr fad, acqacaafr 
fast | @aecnfent adet aemfiata 1» dacacaer onfacaafa aria 
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wafa | guar agead—ale Hues: atenfemeceata: | ale 
atead aterecafe ateata, aterecaate aterafa t atett ge.’ gera Ate 
eqard atrafa, ate say’ gra Say ateafa | garded frarcoitay 
ad Aterecea tteret ates: Tererata at aie: sara at afea: | ate 
gana wf: weaa alg arariecaaratfa, ated wate t wage ate 
mezea afer: aega: atacanfataferstssd 1 wacawreat at atacawrtfea: 
afefne? aharedt ataqeer whe: | ae aterad aterafa aca aa ater 
arettorasy ster aarfaenrat fara: | aitett es’ gaa aTterrd crrerforny 
anda deat Euees: afgacia: | Fare: He’ qT ae: atc: 
afgara alg gremccer safafafadt af: 1 ate aarfe ara tte 
Ga aad maga aq FUME Tee: Tatas: | wat fe TAT 
atearmewen ArearSasht sate: waft aa Heer Tat aT 7 wafer 
afaada wafa | raga gremeaeg afangtafatatas Ta wes: Tatg 
qosafatatran: wee: ate Guess: TtaheraT: | gatat Watt 
a: WEA: AAA Ba HAMM: ATATITES:, eaty Tart: aaa: at 
aati ates: Faas: HITT FUE: afanfettaer ates? ate 
wate: aatiedt aa FMAM: AAPA GaATAATaA ser, TY 
a: Eueeed: faaeahia fastworfeare: wafer 1 Teg wet wea: fet 
BUA: Tega: aaa faaerfeeet at? ate Teta TITY 
fad wafer aa qerererea: ATATUT ETE | gave Wiete He eQcaTahaag 
waa | 


[Badrinatha Sukla, defending the Nyaya view that ‘Devadatta’ 
refers to a jati argued: even if Devadatta dies just after being 
born he would have survived for two or three moments. And 
since the body constantly changes, this would result in his having 
a new body in the second moment of his existence and another 
one in the third, so we could speak legitimately of the jati Deva- 
dattatva. Accepting jati, he said, results in /aghava (intellectual 
parsimony), for, otherwise one would need a new name for every 
new physical change. in Devadatta. 

He, however, raised a question: when we make a statement 
like, ‘Devadatta knows’, the Devadatta we refer to is not the 
changing Devadatta’s body, but Devadatta’s Gtman. For know- 
ledge inheres in the atman, not the body. How do we explain such 
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a use of the word ‘Devadatta’, keeping it in line with its reference 
to a jati? The Devadatta Gtman does not change like the Deva- 
datta-body. He proposed an answer, suggesting the following two 
meanings of the word ‘Devadatta’: 
1. The word ‘Devadatta’ refers to a universal inhering in a 
particular series of ordinary (involuntary) bodily actions 
qualified by breathing, which are favourable to voluntary 


bodily actions. 
Or 


2. It refers to a universal inhering in a particular series of 

voluntary bodily actions. 

This would make both the Devadatta body and the Devadatta 
atman referents of ‘Devadatta’. It is @tman (in which prayatna 
inheres) which makes an action made by the Devadatta body 
voluntary. 


Regarding property words such as ‘kugala’, he said, ‘kusala’ 
is like ‘nila’. ‘Nila’ can mean ‘the colour blue’ or ‘a thing which 
has the colour blue’. But a word cannot have two denotations. 
(Saktis), for that creates gaurava (intellectual cumbrousness). The 
best way out is to accept tae as primarily referring to the jati 
‘blueness’; its meaning as ‘nilavat’, ‘something that has the colour 
blue’, is divest. through lokeean,) 


AAA eA —arara: agreTENTaTeAH age meat safa- 
fefa, aat mearat safafefa | ageedt wear safe: fet ve eisrereat 
Waa: | Maa eafactaae aterated | Aare’ wee: Sqacenfad aterafa | 
wat watferearat saat aferetat areas ied a, A aa sta athe 
at: Saaceafaata atest | va watt wa aareear ef fagra: | 
atwerg qeafaara: arerarcer) acca dateearat wae at aries, 
aettorned afer | wat taza sf wes: t ‘wer aay’ sft qaer aed at 
Fara: | Fara sft wea: cers: aA, a Wad: | Raz? aaaeat a 
WAS | a: Fe: GS a: HoT Fare aretha Aa ar feat Hat aT TT: aa 
Beret errant Pree, orem: aor: ota srecitfit Hear aeadarcen fara area 
aofaie sa arta srafiratsd sit: sta fagitadt amet i ate aa 
way seyrd Taishi gt a: art faze: areata wae oratfors: cart, 
Marea sarfacary | ATOATTATA: TAY | TeTG——aeer wa: weraA 
wa saacaderat aecanfateadt oni: aah aq safafafray i acet 
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ala: weray | aa taqcaed wa: Gaaacaa seaad aafancafatiaac 
Rapatea Aaa TA aa aa: sta aifeey arerare vs fort wae 


qaaafecs: Taasaedt at ard faaia qin wets are at eat 
al Aa USAT TATA wT Face: seqaay | waMafers ate HAA? 


qaracd a: Haat Faas: A Ta BT Tha: seqad sat HrahracHaart: 
srry | Aare ararat:—ona eafza: faofaaredtt ATae | TeHTeCaT- 
wa-fanfraat fasacaterfantaaat a1 fasteratea-faafaaat ATAATAT 
safat: Meets: | THTRAAT ATAATAT ea’ ETAT: | a eae MATTE 
weasratatafrancatata | a ua fagrd: | Ut @ aaa Aaeeat: 
aretforat: | aAGuedtaet Waal: Meat: gaa Fro: | 

geereedishe orators wat t Ha? HM: HTT oft Ef Heet—— 
efa areata: | gered afea scaad GUratad wate sera: AAT | 
a a seit Prefered at? aret weit art Hare: Sea HAHA ser: Sea: 
aie wana:, Ag FATA ala sf agatfa sf Feet: sort: | GaAs 
arena Saray | are fame: arava Sf wat aT? arate 
favieafa——oravageretfareat: oretforan:, A Fact WaT: | TA TAT 
Ua AISA: Ea: STATIS TET: EYE | aT Ferre: AAT, HAT 
onfa ofr gare: ofr at at NASA | Met: Heres: WHAT FT-HAT- 
maurnate ater | rer J a: SHH aay Sf set aterafat | 
vag aanfa wea: arerfors Ta Aafe | Tae Halas: EeqTt YA: 
agiadert aarfrana qaenfemert: TT waa: afer crerforat: 
Sareea J TaaTfs waa: | AT caret “THT YaTaa: Ga, TT fers- 
iteg aafa’ sfa 1 cafe ef eretfors: sate: eft saree safer | Gama 
adaternmete Fuecafatace: sqrt warat aa Hired ATA | a 
guecatafiee: a: Aue: saad wala | Taek eriateraredy aHfafence 
Aaa, TY What: | aaTTEey F aelt wha: 1 frararaat F oretforacaras 
dame, A 7 weaned sf wrerarefaa: | aes Wa TEAS NTA 
facatn safaaqt af ua: fara: afa fafarat a ad aat 
THeTHT I 

[Stiryandrayana argued that names can refer to particular 
individuals. The various states of an individual can be made the 
basis of conceiving a jati only after an individual is first created 
as a particular object. But at the first instance of its creation, jati 
cannot be the basis of referring to it and giving it a name. The 
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initial name-giving can only be arbitrary (kathamcitkaprayoga) 
and must mean a particular, not a jati.) 


Pandurangi: I will summarise the points that were made by the 
preceding speakers. One issue that was considered was: does a 
proper name like Devadatta refer to an individual or does it con- 
vey a class notion, a jati. Vaiyakaranas are divided on this issue. 
Some of them hold that a proper name refers to an individual but 
others maintain that it conveys a class-notion. Prahladacarya 
argued that a proper name cannot be treated as standing for a 
jati on the ground that it refers to young Devadatta and old 
Devadatta and therefore to (any one of) many Devadattas. 


altfrarerrtestt—anfasrafatafiras: wez:, aaafatatraH: Wee:, 
‘Prag : mee:, Toafathreas: wee: sf aga: wee: | 
safattirey seq wearacsaet zed: | aanarasse qari 
wavata, Teared wate | aa a eat WaNaaTStent ade Faces: 
TSA | A: AT CH Ua May, Sere AT wag, aa aa ada oat aati 
waatTotent ehtetea da-wata-fafrm: wee: masadt sf aarfrs- 
fra: | 


Rege: One of the issues that came up yesterday was: whether a 
Proper name which is used for referring to an individual can also 
be regarded as a general term, a term standing for a jati. It was 
argued that even if Devadatta lived for a few seconds, the same 
name ‘Devadatta’ will have to be applied to the same existent on 
more than one occasion, or the samename will have to be applied 
to more than one existent. And thus ‘Devadatta’ is a jati-term. 
But there may be some difference between a proper name and a 
jati-term. A proper name is used to refer to the same individual in 
different contexts or on different occasions, while a term like 
“ghata’ is used to refer to similar things and not necessarily the 
same thing. Is this difference noted in the Nydya view? 

The second question is: Is it the Nyaya view that the meaning 
of the pada ‘Devadatta’ is the individual, the man to whom the 
pada is used to refer? If it is, then one of the objections to this view 
is that it follows from it that statements like ‘The meaning of the 
pada ‘Devadatta’ is fat or died yesterday’ can be asserted as true 
and this sounds odd. 


ee ee ae 
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[(ti--aanfea seAgua——Facaleageorecrenaast cafecafa- 
sofa | getfemscteg aerraaty agataeata ? feat Aet cares 
farartca: ? 

afe aammecea Faq 2aeartleaat eafaatantente acaISaTa: 
safadt wat at gcacafaend gana t sé fafact sfaarta 1] 


Aaa TATA ——aearat fea: at | aa ataieat aah 
Tarfexaarat Meradt eter aad cafrarer eft 1 at rat safe: 
ga: ? Facaeda Tena ease: Tha | a: aa ATT, eatTATeT- 
sfa arfea i afe g aat weatat safe: ofa faarace: nfsadt cet 7 
waded tard | farg qaqdeacanatarrontes a: wtf aferat Ta 
al aa arte UY Wes: Hawa Shes ATT | a: Tayafsca: saad Taya: 
fae: at ada aa at ear FATT TT: aaa ater Sada: STL 
werat sea——oranfers aig A? caract saa: gare: aay 
safes: | aa areas fe ar fafrra——scaae arifacasatt: saat 
area ‘ae ara’ fa Ga | Ala Faee-qeaafatawa sea: wats: feat 
Saaamecer Salt: BAT? Ha: ? aa a afer, arf aoe: arf Fear ? 
wifaan: Frat sft serqvertaag | atat aafa—— 
sreararefaat shared aifa-Prataret: | 
aqeoTetad Tat Aaa HH FATT UI 

aa ageoretecadtt qr: Baa: | aa atfetatfedt, Fearhe atten, Tort 
sft aft; Sarct aaferaiters: & WET: | wa wazea safafafad’ area: 
wifes 1 ery sega aa aarfeattia: anferet aerate | Tee cata: 
warcarenfantaaat fatecaeafaafaaat a stead | warecareafas- 
faaar ateqarat safraeg areaarrare wate | ae ot eather Wee: 
wade sera 1 ver Ufa: watfemedy atfet eta great wrafaen sft 
MeTIAVT: mearaererrare wat ete: aifarat ecaray 1 wat <fa: 
ATHY | aratat:, Tat Fae: Aa Wear atftaterat gfe i ata rata: 
arama ‘aratanttata av fa atfear | srearfe: safatafaaa | 
AAT Fa AVIATOATATE: saroafat | ararat onfrat 1 adet safetafire 
wate setay iat cera areal aqaq | aa serfereaiaad 4 
fanfaafa: 1 aasta sifadterst efa aenitgata 1 aeenfeqorrectqaa 
fanfaafertea | wat: To: UH: AAR aT Eeaae ‘fafa TAQ’ TaR- 
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Seam FAA HAs get: ofaerfear: | aerardaa Tae: faad efa 
UR: Wat: | Tada free aT Yas AeA, ‘Tae’ ‘gea:’ ‘gaat at’ 
efe arreaiag qacae Stat aeprararnateat ares AT ST: TERT 
fad—estt qrreadtene wtfadtencaneniteay | frateasafa- 
fafrreacsts Trecsefadten Tratat Praca aa saranda Fra 
meat wticateret afacata—efa wifarniaed feofaatasd wfaare 
wrat te aft? dared say? aa at sfaafa: eaakt ania: wd 
frotate | fefafa? waved: seq——arrqataacaadea faa: fire. 
He: ATH HTS: STR | AAT ATE a aT: | aa aTaqara- 
aearaest ‘ara fara:’ sf danditfa: arawafeer eft srfeeratra 
AST ATTN: | Ta atasfa 1 wt a 2acafed a2 fanart araa 
cafes: afafacat waft i aa atearaeaania:, dtaaearan:, 
WAST AKT sta Hawetfa: F saat 

qefeseafta: taace: fra: 1 weamat onfa: safatefinra 
See AST Ug ateitat africa eta | wanfe-searcoaaa 
caramedt frerat | aretaa trade a frat frag fasta taec- 
Weta FarrMsaATA TTA | Ga Taher Att ASAI | 


Raed a caferat often onfasratatatirered vem 1 freq wear 
sifcenfarca sft werrafattrcacd fretted aware | ale aquest 
mearat Tafatefer at arat? 


[Peri Siryanarayana repeated his earlier argument that at the 
first instance of creation Devadatta must be conceived as a parti- 
cular and the name ‘Devadatta’, at that instance, must mean a 
particular. Some, he added, have argued that the word ‘Deva- 
datta’ itself is a jati, since it has multiple instances. But such a 


jati, he commented, can pertain only to the word ‘Devadatta’, not 
its referent.] 


TATA AY AT: —aa ararqAa Fs ATT: aa BaeTTe: UHM art 
waved | cexeera fafrarg eafteg sasaes 1 ararerat ad arate: 
sat Saeed: THe erat saeaa eft aq aaa wena: ad 
araa Tartans | fe aega: Garces: Heath uTHeTi saat 
TAwAt AAT Aa UA AMET TIAA aT: AAR: sae, feeg Fafa 
qhefasian wat eat: eeqerd—ania Toei ada 1 af caqeda 
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Sarees wat cafe: Fea, ate ed Teleitet aq at at Tat eat: 
qertaeeait saat 2aceeee: sasaa? afe at cat cate: wet aa 
ate vad aad waae oat fe wether fret ga: TERT FST 
aeqmnicd vat wiicafe: sf a saat eaafad wae t atta 
aa Para? Aaa Fa A a aaa, Wet AAATATH- 


quaiat awit a wala, avaq Jarthatean gaqufad wk Alera 
weft 1 aa Ua Tat Weenie ATTA FETC reat Aa 


facefa | wave afe war Une: Tasat ate afaedt freafad wart 
ag Sameraee: aferae wyeTe aT sega: Tat eat: | fag at oats: 
qereat sfeefariteton | ened: asaa aa artery Teaaheay Taq SATA: 
qreaisht sasae stag welefawsy | ete Fre? FaNtdtad add ad 
aeneta aheaarat: aera: Taye: aft aa UP Tee sara 
aia: aaa UE arfed | aaa Fa: aaa | TE PaTeMES: HAST AT 
fimdq saeaa, ath wretefirosri afer atfrat arth TEA ATATTST 
aaracaredt; Ag are faatet ade verter aq ay TeTeTET aT 
ganar: fata we sfaaha, facdtarticer sazat: afaat mit ofa- 
mifeet | afd ae BTR TAA, SST TIP A ETT ATTA ACHE 
acd ad ite: aa Baaetered Tet aaa TTS | ATAATATATH 
seo mach THAN Me ATEAHTATRTTNS FaTaCATT aah eTeTeP OSTA 
ata arata aatfn cH Slaargas arta t afg ta siarrecet 
anicaa attr ater faust upeafatett Teaed, ACHAT ae: 
aaa: casa: | aaaTg safeng Sarees: TaSAA | afed gave fare: 
vite wate wa RATAN: aH: HHUA Tig Haha, Haig AarfaIAATAT:, 
wasses fay? fe wageateacay saat ahre saat oa:? TeaaT 
wat Te ——aeeeatenct adafaarasset | atafanactacers ate 
a ed: HUA, aa afageretet | att fe Tar ahh: TAHT TSTAEAT- 
qed aa | Hava WIA ATTA oH: Tareradtafaararacwers sft 
araeay 1a Us aaa ot: faferay aeefamey TAHA TET 
aeaTqaraateaas aqcacaNaare Henifeaa | wat TAT Tera 
darmecarfata: ag tae Sf sarees os safest wet sqrt 
af vate, raiq daafaarararaeda Rare efet TAY a: A ATT 
reg wa faareotata ae aig —areatat wate waa? wea: TTA 
aaa TTETeH HHa AIaaeSET: F:? feealateod tara: Aalaa:, 
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ate ate gat dad aq astcarada taacTAa Fares: Tafa: 
ale areata: 1 weisaq—taccmeaed ashafaraaaracea fea? 
waiq feeatafoa, ta ate fal, tazauee: asafaa:? waar 
Tea atafanaaerada tara sf amafafs Faenmes: aaafaa: 
Wt aaa: waft | Aawa ata: Fagumeeca adafzauaasses 
wanty a ata water | 

faoa, Saaeedt 7 UH, a fe are) ceaSarot weet: fered oft 
aR Ca ATE Teatro aft Fare: AR wafer | Teg 
uaeat saeceaadt fated: ged: geariom: faaaaecreg aArat 
water | ate Saari at oat cafe: | seaea Saeeetare: exfit aa 
weret taaradatianaaaeorad afe wae aa did waft 
aad ta taee sf a at war aga ara ofa: | eaTetaT 
THT TAL THILTTL-AHT TAL TATRA L-A HTK - THAT - THTRATT- 
wae: —aa St arya | Sacer gate may | aegqa: ZAHA 
atagat + ua, at fe fafa taccmedy fafae: THR: TRAN: 
Teg THe: she area seprafsaea: | azar Creat fatwa 
SARMATA TATA: THT ATTA TTA TEA | ata geeat aTtsfit 
Garay Tere | sega: 4 fe tara sherawat eaten: | Saearaatsfit 
SAT: URE: | BATT US ATA AgUTa aa Baa at UAT aTTaNaT 
aT Tea | aaa teat wat sat aq Farce eaafsaaronts wee 
frostfa vanfa ata. aa a: Gamera: wafa aq wHsitaarace- 
Pomecat taraerraaaa at gfedie aa add 1 aaa 
taarmedisha aega: afaratatatarm: sq | aasahaataaaa J 
vie aaa aa aT vibes Gare oferatfaaey | ate ara: safatafraca- 
qed afe dar aati ata: TMAH ATSHATTAAAT Taq 
werita afreaft 1 aarer at amaqdl as wanarasdamnfa 
WaaaaerHTaTeTeA | ute fararawfa: waaaassfear we 
a taeta: Waqatasoteat | Aalst fe acwaratasofent As | saat 
thar age: tara snfasatatince, a fe daafatairana, 7 
at seaemratatafrerny | taacitet: UHeat eqadt saad sf 9 a aad 
wat fragccat, aratg eafeey sasat 1 fg wet: age: at: 
Urenteadan ateaed afecfartarg | Mercia sata areitahad waTa | 


[Reacting to Rege’s charges, Badarinatha Sukla retracted some- 
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what. He remarked that from a certain point of view one could 
speak of Devadatta as a particular; but from another (and the 
correct) perspective based on avastha-bheda, a series of changing 
bodily states, one would have to admit a /ari here. 

He adduced some ingenious arguments in support of the jati 
view. The only (and in his view negligible) difference between a 
ghata and Devadatta is that different ghata parts which form a 
ghata are seen to occur in more than one ghara individual; whereas 
the various bodies (sarira-pindas) occuring over time thatform the 
individual Devadatta, are part ofa single continuity. They are held 
together by the same jivanddrsta (a unique ‘open destiny’, if one 
might use such a phrase, governing a single life). But they do form 
a jati. Because the referent of the word ‘Devadatta’ is the multi- 
plicity of Devadatta bodies persisting over time. 

True, he said, if the word “Devadatta’ were to mean just the 
name ‘Devadatta’, this will result in Gtmasraya (self-reference). 
The word must refer to a person. But the point is that even if it 
refers to a person, the referent has to be a jati. And for that matter, 
even the name ‘Devadatta’ can become meaningful only if it is 
conceived as a jati; because there are many instances of the use 
of the string ‘De-va-dat-ta’; they will each form adifferent string 
unless we admit a jati. 

Taking recourse to Nyaya doctrine and Nyaya analytical idiom, 
Badarinatha Sukla further remarked that if the delimiting factor 
of a referent (sakyatavacchedaka) is an individual (vyakti), it be- 
comes necessary (in the procedure adopted by Naiyayikas) to add 
a further limitor to the delimiting factor: it needs a sakyatdvac- 
chedakadvacchedaka. The reason being that an individual cannot 
be referred to on its own. But if the sakyatavacchedaka is a jati, the 
addition of a further limitor is not necessary since jati can be 
referred to on its own (svariipatah).] 


AIA SHT:—aaat Wearat sfata safatafiraa ef Fara ofa 
aaa: vat | aa taaced ofa: aw at ef sea: anf faa 
aaaeeaesa Slated HA Aeaa? aAqeaada saw Faeet:, AT aA 
qaeeed ATATAA | aft a ace sft Mea: aH Toad, Aa Pacagd 
watt: care Sfa sere afen: | ae J AA —— sera aera HIT TATE 
wat va fraafad saa | aa ga wala? aa seed Te ATT 
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waft. ‘fata ward aaraq ) afeg tacecd afe arta: 
afaguefa ate ca saad MA aa | Aaa aa aad, Tfa:, 
a Aad, Mealfad + waa | feeg wera aa aa ATA aTeaa aa aa fH 
saa ai: afraa? aka aaa | fea Werecer HAH Feat; 
atafsca ateat sifa: sfa aeaa? saat ateafe: sfaent faaa? va- 
HeAATA SST ANASTATS: ATT | ATASTATS F ATS Wa Weare: | 
Bra: Wears: ATEAT | WaAVaATA Saeed wif: seEA ATE: AIT: 
ae cette Waa: | aat taecea aeratht Frater (photographs) afra t 
Tatia catty faartn taaceda | ae: Fareed ofa: | as TA 
fafaa zazameafiest aifa: ateaad waar taqneafenfacet ofa: 
aera? va atsfe dara: wate ef ag AAT 1 Aut wat aracd A zat 
wafaq aerg ara | farg caaead: gaara waar fawar dareari 
wifaread mated a waa | Ha EAS Tel Grafs Breas | 
‘argay fagestte aarat ararget atta: aa afer: aga: Aa ATT: 
ata arateat: | Tes: aha arate: Aare: AT aaa: | AEH: WaT Wer: —— 
‘feud war Aa swrara:? afer: sigat:’ 1 wes: sTe——‘agals aait | 
ea Tat eat: A: Tatty AAT gett St: Aa: AE Tethys Meat ale 
qaqa ea Mag aaAIae Baacastfa: aad ate at Fac 
Medeor: VAtq | aerate ws frattaa—aar ated ofa: aa Faqacad 
ata: @ wate afagegfa, wera? waracr feafa wet vata t 
‘arenfaary at: areatfenfa cata set ‘og at: ofa aa Waraad: 
aefaasta wate i dat afeefacaenamn: tara: area | 

we: taectea atta: sa a Harte fae aefad waa | AaUa aa 
Meat: ATOMS: Sha are Hat:, Mees: ate feos a wate | ate areata 
a wate a: wita wate, 7 ara: | farg tacufaed, darcefaaa, Fest 
MAT He AMAIA | Aa: AaTMeaat TifatMeacd ~ATaTetay Scag APT I 

[Arjuna Vadakara criticized the Naiyayikas for their inordinate 
fondness for jati. They protect jati like a doting mother protecting 
her child, he said (calling them ‘ja@ti-vatasalah’). He pointed out that 
the Naiyayikas employ two distinct criteria for accepting jati: one 
is the set of common characteristics shared by different individuals, 
and the other is change within a single individual. Accepting the 
second criterion, anything can be spoken of as a jati. Giving im- 
portance to change can, moreover, lead to consequences which 
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the Naiyayikas, realists thatthey are, would find quite undesirable. 
For this is a move towards the Buddhist theory of momentariness 
(ksanabhangavada), according to which all things aremomentary; 
individuals and classes of individuals that we perceive are appea- 
tances constructed by our mind. Words, according to this 
Buddhist theory, do not refer directly to anything at all; their 
meaning is to be understood negatively as apoha (exclusion of 
other things). 

Following the Vaiyakaranas, Arjuna Vadakara asserted that 
words like ‘Devadatta’ are names, the meaning of which is fixed 
arbitrarily by the exercise of one’s will. Such words refer to 
individuals, unlike a word like ‘go’ which refers to the jati ‘cow’ 
on the basis of shared characteristics. 


sifaaraaieat—aat ardeacas faafern: fara: agar qaeragiaa: 
faatzasar: | ta Fat gave ate: ameacaa faafeat saiq i aa 
zafeat atfaat sta feast fearart cafarda te faafactafa g faca- 
aitd aaa: | Haat saad: MeTTTETEaS aig aateTEee aes, TUT 
Were ataq wrretat SATA: see: ea: aa Maer alas 
arqaa | fazaeced ¥ Tneutaitecda 4 da We: AEAa:, HTT 
Teed arfer scarea: seta: vewtfaat: | ae: weenafafafiracata 
wet | farg aa tae: cafe, Saeed aT —— “STOTT TATTAAT A 
ala woradt vata” vad aq dale vacates orfaed weed aT 
sfat aca a aaatanra: ava ——‘eataata al ofa fahag fatataa | 
Saaa: Pca: Hea ALT? TATA ATA HIT ATAU STAT HAT ATT 
ofa frat feoart cnet saat atfrarat aaa Tea: a wate fa 
arafaqant sifaaet at anfara: eafemerier | staat aar aaa 
ofa werifacacarat ‘si aaee:’ fa afd afa aa cafe: sarfaa 
artraeatat aif: ‘at tara: sft ava afe awit wataaqat 
at wafa aat aaeat firaratq——aatsaeama: § faacatd aut 
Baa: Weta: AAT AaCATAaseTSgITAA— HI aT aarafantia? 
AICATACATAT AT FaeeaT AIA AT AgTEAT Tat ATEN say 
a aaeat frat | ae: AaeaTaT: carte firacafaxtare seat: aaEAT: 
Ufa sfa waaed ada | wae cafratata aaeaTtes aati 
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ofiaea cataae afa wat sifade: asia: sf Facer area: t 
ata Aateerae wie: aa wtfacd Fa at awed aa? 
Hatha ala: aeaaa wa aa: wala, sarfaate aeoracat a sieht 
gfa afa: aa sratfeat | veg: gat face: sanded sitafa, aa areat- 
aera aa taad ofa atfra: aeaeatat jest at Faeacd Tela at 
Tar? aaeaTae arate gaan Tat fH wane? fH fares aa? saat 
aa cate: ofa a; cafe card: afag onfata gard: fa wamacay | 
ofa HaTeT ATT: | aa IK Aa: aA AT ales aa atend 1 fag 
way waearda: ada, aatfe wacarda: aaa 1 wacardenrfter 
eatmaa: | aa Tereratomnia cafaae: areata i wae yet: sfa aart 
waa: Add A aa was Fare gfe sage: afer ei aaa 
qaqa Uae Hacaraashy aaeasaey Fey: RET AAacat 
Wa wracaea A M1 Teg waecat faa wa acinacar- 
fanaa vacated coated a afeacca aarfa amefata cer: 
ata aenrcteaa, aearat afeatfer ateat a wafer. wa aarrerectaty | 
qa stata cataafaarenttea tora: str waka: | 

[Srinivasa Sastri summed up the earlier arguments of Badari- 
natha Sukla without adding anything further.] 


Bhatt: Regarding the reference of a proper name it has been 
argued on behalf of the Nyadya school that as Devadatta lives 
through many moments of time and many states he is not one 
individual, but we rather have to recognize that there are many 
individuals involved: the name ‘Devadatta’ is to be taken to refer 
to all those individuals, and we have to postulate that the name 
stands for a jati ‘Devadattatva’. With regard to this view I would 
like to raise a few questions: What is this individual Devadatta? 
Is he a mere psychophysical complex passing through many 
successive states, or is he rather not something more than this? 
Does he not have in addition a spiritual dimension? It appears to: 
me that Naiyayikas would like to emphasize this dimension or else 
they will have to join the camp of the Buddhists. So if a jati like 
Devadattatva is postulated, how would the Naiyayikas distinguish 
their position from that of the Buddhists? Secondly, how does it 
follow from the fact that an individual undergoes change, that he 
is not one individual but many individuals? What is the difficulty 
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in holding that it is the same individual Devadatta who is a child, 
a young man and an old man at different times, that there is a 
unity underlying these states which binds them together and that 
the name ‘Devadatta’ stands for this unity. 


qifg—aa dammit sifsaraacafafa get: aamAa ate: Fat 
venreaa | aatfaa: oiditat ada safafafrararsntttead | srt 
ag fafaced aad THTATa-eteT Taare aTaTTa rered frees, 7 
g sderaraccfafracagq | afe taaceater srrara-sedararaetta- 
frracd waat seaitfaad ate TSCA Aa Aaa: | Ta TREATS 
aot arfaaa setae | 

afz waat 2agacaen wifacafread, sofa: aaataradaa carta- 
wut ada | FaTaAIsaTeM wt Stfa:? waa aa aiefaxtatafeow ATAT 
ua faqcqearey seule weniteay | tarateaten: H:? a fe faea- 
WA AAMT, AAA, TSMR aT THY atterafowor STAT 
ua daqcacarea: wfagreta | afe araraa sofa: carfirnent ae ate 
wa wise ga ada? sea afirecot faq? atizaaat wha 
feou aren? fedtat g wet waa atenited waa) Taaata 
daracasntfe:? 


Arindam: Prof. Pahi has raised some ingenious objections to the 
view that the jati ‘Devadattatva’ is the reason (ground) for the 
application of the name ‘Devadatta’ to Devadatta. Let there be 
the jati‘Devadattatva’. According tothe Naiyayikasa jati is eternal, 
it does not have origination or destruction. It follows that the jati 
‘Devadattatva’ (the individual essence Devadatattva) is something 
which is always there; long before Devadatta or any individual 
comes into existence; indeed from the beginning of creation 
essences like Devadattatva, ViSvambharatva, etc., have been in 
existence, and will always be there. This perhaps makes for 
gaurava. This is the first objection. 

The second objection: if Devadattatva is a jati and if the reason 
for admitting such ajati is that Devadatta passes through many 
states like childhood, youth, etc., then as these states are of the body 
the question arises: where does this jati reside? Does it reside in 
the body? Or, does it reside in the Gtman? Now the Nyaya view is 
that it is a certain Gtman as characterized by possession of a certain 
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body that is Devadatta. The identity of Devadatta consists in his 
being a particular Gtman as characterized by a particular body. 
The jati that is being postulated cannot obviously inhere in this 
atman, for it refers to bodily states like childhood, youth, etc. 
Therefore, the individual Devadatta cannot be referred to through 
this jati; it cannot serve the purpose for which it is postulated. It 
was Prof. Pahi’s contention that for these reasons we should drop 
the notion that Devadattatva is a jati and admit it only as a com- 
plex property. 


Teqlataty:—aa aah face: vafafeaa daar: af 1 facacd 
aifaat at? snfardata saafeod taccvente: aevitheaat a at? 
aft aa simedt add | aa Shaq faced sofata a afaquefe sf 
anfaata | aa sa feafe:—earaed aad onfnifaguefa i aat fz 
wrectanreq—‘ fray TH TET AAPA | aa Farad zat 
arate attr aaa, AAT ME sa: Bazecaet: avedift 
wea sifted waft | caverta: ae:——facard wea? fread arfer 
feat i Teg wa sea: Qacafaad saranda He fad? gat ateah- 
WraTat sa wea: He MAMA t Ateafa: aa atfrest ofa: aa TTA: 
serefarrriten:, serefereitereat aafaa ofa: senitheat 
cara: | vata far aaa? ofa: cafwarfrer oa fasofa sta arfea 
| fra: 1 farnsfa eafedt sat: et aentterat wate) qerente: sca, 
cafmaratet watt at wtfa: | eaaerarasia at ofa: facsfa 1 wae 
carrer Seafe: afet, aretiscafet | tacued orferifad atéfat sft 
Vata ae wart Teg xa vat faa axteanfer | Wacraat- 
ATT: aa amend at carafe eft att aa dacameer dacacd 
wit: aenttfearat ara | taaeeaer taeucarafeoa ufat Faca- 
frssazeaiecatateoa ufwat fa fare: | aafe taeaed arfa:, arfa- 
fated afta: renithrat Seoaaa Seqeaa a:b aeaA | Sara: araTha’ 
afa eqagre: acct; ‘Aaa: HM, Fae’ scarhs eqaeren: ate ater | Fae: 
HM: Saag SaTAMEsA WU faaera | aaearafsow wat aa faaaroitt 
wafa | Gaza: arta’ saa g AME faa oiled | HATA 
MA Aaa TI CAT | A AAA: Ta Stated at Sarasa sf WEA: | 
waft qeaagaaa Vat WH saacead wiiefacor wrfa:; aeat: safe- 
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fafaad a tad anamacrda freq caemartiatewaaarards 
ua 2ageed ada cafe acamseareay | ‘Aare: aaa’ ges TATA 
mitafsonaaraat taeuafate: Baa: Tea Bara: Fe’ 
aaa qnamarada tazucafafe: aa a: TWA Vara saaata 
aaa Waa sawA | aaa ageaheed Ta WATATaeoeH TIE 
aresta fara tted care ofa sea: | aa gemsced gecatateos Ufcat 
arqitatencaatod ufeat sft fant sapere Tea ale, 
micas AGA | WAH TAA: aa ae: Aha, Teed F Aas: HAA 
end:, AeA EeeaTafeos wfe-teritert aaa, Trqlarfercatafeod 
ufwsrenttart aizaq sfa aa aad waa | oa fe Faactterateoa- 
Jaa: eft gee | ateraaahrcoed: ageufeaetst: | TA Aas: | 
azenferd fg wave: oH: | tazaed ofa, Teg ageafered a otf: afer 
aaaa cara: | aa azeaferaetuatateos ufe-sresttartstt aa 
fa vitzan? Qaccaeda agente: aad | Baas Teafed ate aig: 
aazaeate: aaa | 2aqceate: aawafana:, mecdtafaeat wate | 
aa ataq azeafercat SIT seat: aaa: WISTAT AT ACAT SM HTT 
atfea vicay | tacamecen Razcarafafnse af: eft agent aa 
agat dor: sfaratfaat: | geata aa ferarcorta wafa aa at taectetsa: 
aenita: Prat a fe Weare | MeaNeMTAAATAT Miecatea: Hate. 
mrezata te aaa? Haat Wes: AAA aT Sa Vaal | ate taraMTsTeT 
Sacqaafafecs ufe: weritfraa alg tagamecer scaafaqaat 
mreaaataacat ofa fefad atefacacdt aa venitecoita wafa | aa 
udzera eraafaed | Faaeretss: a: TTA Qa cofaaed wate eats | 
aaa aa arafatercs aarfaferss at afc: sft get: aaa ofa: 
watt | catia tacamecen aateoa afwat ageaferarateon atwat 
cua fafraarerart samara aad mama aarfas: gfe aA ati | 


Arindam: Prahladacdarya answers Pahi’s objections in this 
manner—if the objection to admitting a jati like Devadattatva is 
that as a jati is eternal, Devadattatva will exist even when Deva- 
datta does not exist (is yet to come into existence or has ceased to 
exist), then even a jati like cowness can be seen to be subject to 
this objection. One can imagine a state of the universe in which 
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no cow exists and yet the universal cowness will continue to exist 
in this state.* 


aethiayan:—sariaaa weda weer scarfiar aq tacuaca- 
wife: tarafacet taenae-maaaraceteat sfa gat: gat ities aar 
sraiste oer: edited ward, aq tazcettatser: a: aneafate: at 
g cat eafac: ate aa feed aq aceaferd ada Saecaemauarase- 
wey | Haig faccmerea ist: 2 taenethrafserr ancafaste: | 


~ . ~ 


MATAATSTH AIT i aqeafaccay | ga: SeN UT TT 2a- 
created: Safatatradt mt eteOETSATA AAAS 


TASH IAT Faas aeeateacd saaat- 
TeSTHA | 


* Prahladacdrya also posed a question to Badarinatha Sukla. Badari- 
nathaji, he said, had accepted a jati, Devadattatva, asthe referent of the word 
“‘Devadatta’ for reasons of /dghava (parsimony of thought). The notion of 
Devadattatva as a jati is based on the body of Devadatta and its changing 
states. This however is not satisfactory for it leaves the dtman out. Atman is 
essential to our notion of Devadatta; without it we shall not be able to make 
sense of statements like ‘Devadatta knows’. The body does not know, only 
the étman knows. For this reason, he said, Badarinathaji had so formulated 
his definition of the meaning of the word ‘Devadatta’ as to include not 
only bodily states but also the dtman. 

My question to him, he then said, is: why not accept the property of being the 
individual Devadatta as the meaning of the word ‘Devadatta’ ? Isee no gaurava 
in this. Let me explain. When we reflect on the meaning of words like ‘ghata’ we 
ponder whether the referent of ‘ghata’ should be taken to be a Jati namely, 
ghatatva, or a set of characteristics shared by other ghatas such as ‘having a 
conch-like neck’. Jati is accepted because of /dghava, for jati is understood as 
a simple unanalysable property, whereas characteristics such as ‘having a 
conch-like neck’ are complex things, analysable into further units. A meaning ' 
grounded in them naturally leads to gaurava. Let us now come to ‘Devadatta’. 
Its meaning was defined as ‘an Gtman delimited by the Devadatta-body.’ 
But this is no different from what I have proposed, namely that the meaning 
of ‘Devadatta’ is the property of being the individual Devadatta. Such a 
Property is, however, an analysable property and cannot constitute a jati. 
But the property, ‘an dtman delimited by the Devadatta-body’, is similarly 
complex and analysable. How can it be called a jati ? I perceive an inconsis- 
tency in Badarinathaji’s position and see no gaurava in mine. I would like him 
to give me an answer. 
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wa fafae fear darifatfada i wafiadt tacdcase: 
AAATA-TAIM ATA TOTHCA-UAC-Araeay-Tenlaeoenarael Bead, det 


tqeueeeen sat «waft? «= Gacaethaos «oat oefar 
qacmeeea wat wafa i Teg afe again waermracecaca- 
TUALAaT WeNdTaeoeh AeA, Seat warHaafy seat TH: 1 
TATA THT ATCA UH: AT et STS ae: SHAT TAR At ART 
TATAFA A AA TAT IA: AaeweBAAA MA Hala | Aa: Saee- 
ited agate eMart aomiay fafatg my 
careata | sea farang ateaty aaa | sara azeatarcaer MAAATASSe- 
aed tata A Ware | AeA ? Hag 

gaat aaeta exaaa | wag: agai—tacacaatinat ofa: we 
afacafa ? adt fe uw: ge: afe vata cet et get: affect: forwoter | 
aay wey ved fawofa i aa: afe ahaq adie: ae: seTETa Hea: TA 
waarfa gece: ara: afagqueft | Teg aaqceafeaeg THT; 
aterfcad faa arafata sean, atenfraq arefae acer | ate aa 
Facaranfa: wa SA | AST Ha: Aare: aTHeaT favsfa | aa 
zante wafa t adt fe varias: wae aq auenarare oft 7 
arageatia af a aati arate 1 serrate: Feta @ aera fagta: 
UT HEATH Aaa HATA: AAT TANT ATTY wafer t arate HgTe 
ayaa, denne: azafa——ge ad aeafa adit fe nemauranré afted 
wafa, Tog Gentarrat aftedats | Hat GvenAay ged, AEA: 
BA aad wor: facated, arorarentin a farafia | ging sari 7 
aaa tat afacata | wat afavata gfe J Ft aad Wea | Teg GIENAAEY 
Waa | quennaaaeare aftedafa | aig quenat ga aisha ae: 
aaa a gare tafe cayead, waa aeMveTa aI Nea A Wafer | 
wafer werd fara we seed erreafa—ed aad waat | Ie 
‘genfa aad mama aq aaet TEE Gq aveneit a wafer 
afg svraft get: | wa: ga ated arazamaT aq ATA: safer: 
wa: serayarat: wea saat: aaearaTaraay Fat fe 
wifaeg facatt sifa is eternal, arfa: arqaa a asafa aa: 
wifa: aatfearae faa, areca ata TaTeatet | TEM: STATATAT 
safe: acta a at ada | aie ate Sareaerer ofaeaTET OTA: afrari: 
ora: ava aden: | afe aferamre taeecaetfrera: Ta: seTTTH: 
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Was: TT Wa: ae tazecaanea: ate a wa cara: Aeteq: a: KATA: 
Werte: Fat | aaty Faaecana: feadt Faqaeaaaela mawrTat 
A acta sft | ta: wat taaceafea: area, aarft Sacacanfa: arate t 
wat taqceatea: acer afacafa aerfa qarccawna: careata | at fz 
qaacraatia: Tecafagear | ae: wat gecasfa: as facet aa Fa- 
carafe Saareaaat fasoft 1 feafafed adh aq Faaceaa: 
Bra MST eet | get ofa: arate Vasaeraa: WeIaETATA: ary 
ret Feats | cat aay aaa: wate | aaa AACA aT 
amt: wate | a: aaafa Paar | aa: aieg Graaacd facia | 
aaa saaaaa ara AAS: | ATR: EA oaas: staeATAAT 
qa ATE I 

gt: aa: fagfig: gaat gaat aq af waat saad aq ae: 
staat fret, save 2a: warat: wate WATT ATA saaTsay 
aaracaatfaat atta: senitheae | waagaTs: faa ale ateacer 
TAN: SE sft areifiaay | Tog Aurea: Aci aafia ae SaeTeT 
te: ahaa fred, aat fe sera: ata Brae ofa sama eateat 
aad waa? afe fate Weare acta cer afe are: Aen aaa ate eT 
aren? atg afar g a acta —arareaen samat ea arate ate raaarai 
mt aft waged arate | raat HaReET aE: F eaTaT: AUT 
AAAATT AAT: a: Sra TATTOO: a: TAY wafet | aAAAT 
RATT: TAT ea: Te: aaa | ae: tale sawed aR | atg aret- 
Wt wa ameata ? ate wea Aa Har yearend ? ger areerikear 
AAT: TATA, AT eaaag Prat seaceaa 1 aferata: WHET waATeT 
waaarae frat afacaft i ga: gat: wagadt: safe: sat: 
wseattt ga: at agrafarcenat adit aaaaai afr 
wfaeatt 1 ate gaara arrgemm @ sara AAI Fa: 
Uh: Tale: fe: Geaeeaa | ga Ueafesfeat aaa st ofa waa aia 
ATEAT ITAA at Gt wale | aawa atarafaa safari at sea 
ag Sg: aferernt fareret | Teg Ae: aTeATATTHa gaTaEaTe FI tHe: ? 
aa: Bhat AA: TeaaeaTat Fahas yer: | Ga: a: WATS Ta: | AA 


ATA A: FAINT FT TWE Ta UT Aqwa: qgraeaai get 
watt af ga aa ateqraeaat a ace: a a seaafa—a aafafa 


Qa: aftaat arcteat waft—at & a ates: Eavit qe: Waat | Ha: 
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SMe AAA AT AAs: AAU:, TSE: WA | TATE A UPA AVA, 
gtvat at aoneat carad, far set ara: ata: Wate t fag eer: 
faera 1 sar treat FeNa: HEAT | ATT STA A: AMTKAAaTS: TAT 
SaeR eT aa aT HEAT ale sara Seat aarfaar: MIT HeAeaTE- 
afa i wi wifaaereaa | saat Cheat cacasaey WII 
aera A Tea seraatea | va wat cheat ade t st wat shat 
saerae, frarcvitar, fata) ad aasad afagrefa t aria 
aagrasorte tt 

[Answering Prahladacarya, Badarinathaji said that ‘Devadatta’ 
does not refer to an Gtman characterized by changing bodily 
states. For this will lead to absurdity. Since Devadatta dies but 
his dtman lives on, passing into a new body which is a new in- 
dividual with a new name and a new identity. How, then can 
dtman be the referent of “Devadatta’? It has to be a body. 

Asserting that jati is nitya, existing even when there are no 
individuals exemplifying it, Badarinathaji gave another, a new 
argument, for the position whereby exemplification itself becomes 
a ‘nitya’ possibility. There is, he said, a multiplicity of worlds 
existing simultaneously. So that if a jati is not exemplified in one 
world, it is exemplified in another. 

Replying to the charge that the Nyaya view of ‘Devadatta’ 
as referring to a string of changing bodily states lands it in the 
Buddhist camp, Badarinathaji said that the human body was a 
whole made up of parts, not a mere sum of them. Changes that 
occur in it, occur in the replacement or arrangements of parts in 
such a manner that some of the old parts or their arrangement is 
replaced by newer parts or a new arrangement of parts. This is a 
gradual process in which the continuity of the old and the new 
is maintained through the unity of the whole. This has nothing 
to do with Buddhist momentariness.] 


Kelkar: Badarinathaji has prepared the ground for what I am 
going to say. I think we should distinguish between eternity 
(timelessness) and all-timeness. Even Badarinathaji is not com- 
pletely free from some confusion on this score. Once we make 
this distinction, many of the apparent difficulties facing us will 
evaporate as irrelevant. In ancient India gotva was, as I can see, 
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regarded as timeless. Arindam was tempted to bring in species 
with short life-span and those with long time-span. But for us 
who are post-Darwinians, the historical dimension which a species 
has is an integral part of the connotation of a species’ name. 
Genetic engineers are reported to be currently engaged in pro- 
ducing a twentieth century dinosaur. But if they succeed, biolo- 
gists will refuse to call their product a dinosaur; for, for them, 
dinosaur is a historical species. There are many samanyas for 
which the time dimension is relevant, and therefore while they 
are timeless one cannot claim all-time-ness for them; while there 
are other samdnyas for which the time dimension is not relevant. 
Therefore, there is another kind of continuity between proper 
names and commonnames. I agree with Badarinathaji that the gap 
or difference between them is not all that sharp. Proper names 
can be more or less proper, and common names can be more or 
less common. 

The second point I would like to make is regarding the dis- 
tinction between the disjunctive identity of an individual and the 
conjunctive identity of an individual. The moment we begin to 
talk about Devadatta we realize that he is a special kind of in- 
dividual—he has a soul, a mind, a body. And then we begin to 
think that there is something mysterious here. I would like to 
point out that this kind of duality characterizes names (vyakti- 
nama) standing for non-human objects also. For example, I may 
ask someone: ‘Have you read this book?” He may say: ‘Yes’ But 
he may not have read the particular copy of the book I show him. 
Thus a book may be said to have two spheres of existence: a book 
can have, what one may call, a ‘spiritual’ existence, there are many 
copies of a book taken in this sense; and then there is the other 
kind of book, a copy of a book. Thus the expression ‘this book’ 
is systematically ambiguous. ‘This book’ can be this particular 
copy or this title. A book, then, has the same kind of conjunctive 
complexity which Devadatta has. When we talk of a book, are 
we talking of the content, a certain set of statements, or a parti- 
cular copy? We can go further and call different translations of a 
book, its different manifestations. Thus we can think of a sequence, 
the original book (in the sense of its content), its different trans- 
lations, different versions of translations, and different copies of 
the original or of a particular version of a translation. I can give 
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another example. Take something like the Deccan Queen. A 
person may say: ‘I travelled by the Deccan Queen in, 1951 and I 
travelled by the same Deccan Queen in 1983.’ Now obviously 
it cannot be the same train. Therefore, even in the world of arte- 
facts this kind of complexity exists and there is nothing mysterious 
about it. The moment we bring in human beings and adhyatmika 
considerations we have the feeling that there is some mystery here. 
But the use of language and concepts with reference to non-human 
particulars also involves a similar complexity. We must, of course, 
distinguish between cases in which there is such complexity and 
those in which there isn’t. For example, the expression ‘this semi- 
nar hall’ does not involve the kind of complexity which “Deccan 
Queen’ does. 

[ facamecen feet seitit wafa—srarfera arent at fray 
adanfaa waa ae ada acett fraficafeetad 1 saatie 
rawr: ee aa Afra arUTAgOST Med Freer | TETRA 
fara: ‘fedtar? qoute: wrat Tafade: camfaarqarsts ATT 
SAR get Faitette’ eye Perera Beg et seeferehe ay tT oTTfett Tea 
aria | afe aarercetqeat at sfraed oyecteiat atta ‘fedtate’ 


qaredat a afacafa | 

Raqcedt tetfanfa eafeafarte oferta 1 a cat avatars 
ararfa 1 car fe cqaafnetar aa | aT Aett gecafaate, aeaaT aT 
genta, ated atarecfa——araretaresirer Aa aT | TATA TeaT: 


aver agate 1] 


Rege: We will take up the next issue now. Western epistemo- 
logists generally operate with the concept of a proposition. Here 
three distinct entities are involved. The proposition which is ex- 
pressed by a sentence and the fact which renders it (the proposi- 
tion) true or false. Thus these three interconnected entities— 
sentence, proposition and fact—need to be distinguished here. In 
the Indian tradition the basic concept seems to be sabdabodha, the 
knowledge which is generated by hearing sentences. This knowledge 
is either yathartha or ayathartha. Thus there is no room here for 
anything like proposition. Western epistemologists, who find the 
concept of a proposition useful, advance certain arguments to 
establish the need for such a concept. I have summarized these 
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arguments* and if there are any more which may be considered 
relevant we will take them up also. What we have to do now is to 
examine from the Indian point of view these arguments as well 
as the notion of a proposition which they seek to establish pro- 
positions which are distinct on the one hand from sentences and 
on the other from the facts which are there. 


afaesat tau —zaeragrares Fara aaaafed | area 
stata (proposition) sf saa staf (proposition) 
wean F: aa: sft facia: aera: 1 eof: adh, ate: onfea: afea 1 
arate, ated fabaq arat aq state ( proposition) 
seqead gfe cat aay | wearfa: fqeae ? avaaafer 1 ated weet 
Waa: |e: Taafet | Teer at: eafeafefa ead 1 onfacr: atfea, 
oe: Tart: afet | qerat: get daeha area: sf wala 1 aarti 
Beyat Taiga-aenter Aare walt aar Wreadtat wats sts areas 
Aaa—efa afaaea aati ar afaa:? ar dat afea:? areaa at aaa: ace 
frareuitay | sititfrat (proposition) sft weerd: =? fe area: 
Sat TATA She A ae Te: aE steaTh a: Faro 


qeCT ATT: ary era frat aq was ifr aba 
eats, aT: oa a aTRUTATTY | eaglada THE ae aTaHa 
Fafag sree ag ara aa ‘sitter’ gereae | areata Refeat ferarer®, 
Bq Mfr cee tae’ SeTETA TAHATAT: | area et Sefer 
ary TH AA ay ATA ag ‘afar’ eft CATANIA Ta 
aie, aay, a: avers: ‘Stafeer’ =f, UATaAHTIT Fi 
ate: eat aa: fawn: aft tat aTeaTfad ed freroitd waft aa 


——IS a#qq proposition true or false ? 


atveaq—a proposition is defined as something which can be 
true or false. aq ard fazer at afaguefa WI proposition Eqeaa 
TTOATAYAT: —aas AIT Tea seri aaa faret:, aTat 
WMATA: A: Tare: a: hifi weta geak Waa, wa 
area: sft areata: aad aaa at frat: sft frareoitd ada 1 ara, 


* Vide Russell’s Theory of Constituents and Structure of a Proposition. 
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——arearet:, Wecatesa eft aaa | Ua aa: Teeae fae: 1 aTaT fate, 
arearat farat:, atecatena fara: 
araara:, a fe waaagteaet ‘Mtateitera’ scafeetae, a: aq Aaa shet 
Teta 

ate seaafea aq oafe aaa aa aaa ata 
Bat a: ea: ITAA ad FT: ee TAT: Tea | aq STATON 
ard aa araaa sfarorerarat: a: at: afacafa, aq staf afacata, 
asa: arfireat vfroata | tear TATA aaa AISA: Sferrraferera Asa: 
warfrat afacata | ay erat eat Fs aa WIA Aq—propositions 
sometimes may be true and sometimes may be false (stratfatstat: 
walfad aarak:, wafacraraha). fata ge Aaa Meat TI— 
a proposition is always true or false (stafetrt: aaat qa: 
wayrat at). Falsehood and truth both are independent and 
both are possible (swat saard-aaral eaaat a). afe 
aa sarad afe arart: watfaa: | afe araasarrygt ate 
araard: arfera: | gaaa ata: arearesateren TAT | STATA aT 
a: Weeale: serrafaeaa a: Mrecata: sara: afaeafa 1 TATA 
araaa a: Wretate: Tearefaera a: TATA: Hfacata | mrecaterfaeasta 
wana aad waaa—a fe aaa Mecatat cae waft A Merete: TIAT 
BTA waft | aaa TAOKaIAMaat: seta ada arate 
arearsaheren A ATATUE-sTATaTa: | sa aegfeafa: | aeg sarat 
frarcna fe aegreat arart: atfadt waft ? afe areasart ate 
araart: fs arferet afagaeta? vat Farad ad avaarat arfrat +t vata tt 


afvera:—areart: afed a at seta ferarevitar | 





qatatagaa—a, a! ata sera, wa xd ard adat—‘afaar 
feeafa’ 1 ag afa@at ferafa scra fe ateat? afgat ferafa eae 
ae afeacnacd ateat i afgat scaea aise: 2 afgacracay | 
farqerct: Ge: at: | atearcoracd AF stead 1 Teg as afgacoracd 
atfaag 1 va Fa: afgaerat a vata 1 as afaacracaea ateng 
saat ad afte facafa serea araarat aria: « aega: avaaat 4 
arfara: | adit fg aa area wa atfer i ‘afer faesfa’ screr aterer 
wave atfedt  aeua ate areal wat at farectette a: arferet: starfire: 
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au afgar weren ara: afgarcoracd cate sega: a atfirar | afeaer- 
wea Mag acta aretat | cafe a arfirt ade | cog ah afaacnacaer 
a: rary: Tteaed T Ua aeare: afar: | alg acaearaara a avaark: 
aratteg afacafa aaa caratat fasta afe aaa at: faeafa aat 
a: araara: afagueta t ‘afgqar fecate’ aaa aeaitqamti aaaaRat 
Tet & wat aaraatat aaut afe qeeat aor ait afagued 
ate avearat waq 1 afear facata saa g fafiaa: car ard: arfea 
waa ata facata sera araarat a wate oeg aaaeer-wamet 
TSH aT aaa: setaATA: Ararat arfirat 
wate | ae: areata: arfiret wate sft aad a maga | areata: sarfirat 
wate sft gaat waad aed waarracaraaq | areata: sath 
wate sft g aad aaa, Tat seaa aT qlanrary’ gfe ws aTaae | 
way arary afer | gat aaagieaa Beas aa fRarada fear aad 
T wate, afg Har ead, ‘day ara afer’ | wea a: a: ag 
water sete | cea aaeaTaeg Sfeat aaa t avaaet: sranfira: g wate 
atfet + afaguefe) aarha arfat a wafer 1 wat fir a: avaatel: arfira: 
ated & aveary wa artes t 


afvar:—aeg afin, araard: g afer xia aoe aay | 
qattatayat:—atea ? 
afcaa:—areg area, areard: afc 


qa yAt:—exs ga aa waas wa areas: afka qeg areata: 
aeg tice seren g aisha erat a wafa—aar sea, WAMSTAeST Teg 
WaEM Teg a wate 1 afe wees afer ate weqenacg afer; ate 
Tied Fey Oa a wafet ta: get aT aa MAMA aq aTaUTE: afer; fg 
areas: Telaa seaa Tea —sehaarrat afer, farg settearat araa- 
sem atfed | ASEH CHEN Tar Ta AE ATATTSHET HIE FEET 
a: ort: Tem seed Aa: aa Ta | Teas: ave aa eft g aE 
Twat aq araata: afer fg araard: a setae varaat 
Feararaq ? araarter seitaarrat ade fg aegean atfee 1 feafa: 
Gareet wats aq aracen sat ariea stra ear aaa aaa 1 
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Arindam: Suklaji is saying that he is trying to understand 
what Russell means by the fourth element, the proposition. There 
is the sentence, there is the object, complex, and there is the cog- 
nition generated by the sentence in a person, and apart from all 
these, according to Russell, there isthe proposition, the vakyartha. 
Take the two cases—a true sentence anda false sentence. One can 
generally say, he allows, that a proposition expressed by a true 
sentence is true and that expressed by a false sentence is false. 
Then he raises the crucial question: does a false sentence express 
a proposition or not? (On a terminological point, I may say that 
the word bddha is generally translated as ‘contradiction’; but 
badha is not to be equated with a logical contradiction or a logical 
incoherence. Badha stands for any inpediment (to understanding) 
which makes a cognition false and the connected sentence false. 
Now Suklaji’s contention is that in the case of a cognition genera- 
ted by a false sentence, the predicated property is badhita in the 
subject; the prakaraka-dharma is badhita in the visesya. It is the 
badha of the relation of the predicated property in the object (i.e., 
the subject of the cognition). There is not here a badhita-artha 
(vakyartha) in the case of a false sentence because there is no 
artha (vakyartha) here at all. Thus a false sentence does not ex- 
press a complex vakyartha which stands in between the object 
that is there and the sentence. In the case of a false sentence like 
‘someone is wetting the ground with fire’ one would say that what 
it expresses is an intrinsically incompatible state of affairs which 
is not realizable at all. But even regarding sentences which just 
happen to be false, the Naiyayika would say that they are badhita. 
Thus he makes no distinction between logical incoherence and 
simple falsehood. There is the predicate, the activity of wetting 
somewhere in the world—though not wetting with fire—and fire 
is also there. But there is no wetting with fire; wetting is badhita 
in the case of fire. Onecannot say that there is in the world the 
objective complex of wetting with fire and that this complex is 
badhita. For, that would be like saying that there is a hare’s horn, 
but it does not exist. To say that ‘there is a proposition but it is 
badhita’ is as absurd as saying that ‘there is a hare’s horn but it 
does not exist’. This is what Suklaji wants to maintain. 

But I would like to make a rejoinder to it. The whole point of 
admitting propositions in western epistemology was to have 
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something which corresponds to a false sentence. If we say that 


a false sentence just doesnot have a meaning, and if the discussion 
ends there then our very purpose will be defeated. 


TST: ard, aah:, areardeta: eee to aa ava: 
aea:, Hatfaa: | zafara ataara: atfaa: eeadd fear: wa a TATA t 
areata: afet Tog a: atfea: ecaaat caret: cara | ataata: afta, a 
atfaa: gaa carat wate | 

qeg Wd via waarmee waR fase: eaa—araara: Fafaq 
attaa: vafarq watfa: sae aaaandifafawa: aa: ara, 
TIA UIA aaa: TAA AAT Utada wea ahaa: | AT Barat 
ATA AT Hae, Al AA ATA ETAT ATA fae faafaaaacay | 
afenmeafatarmarmretaed aret soratedy | afaernafauaacd 
att saraeay  qegh saad | aa aoTaea afaear- 
fawaacan, wegfroracay | aaa a cegfanaaraed SoTL 
saanfed | aa catia wafaenta ata cog sat: fae: wate | ataaed: 
atfadt: guage ard, TAMARA FE aaa Aa cea sta AAT | 
areara: arfaa: grea areas: atfet eeTs: | aaa: fet eg a: 
ated: sata mea atfasa: | aTeasedifafaea: area: aataq 
wate wafa; afer vafaea arfeat wafa; arfea i vaca ataard: 
saerttaraant wea vlad atfercan a safe aa ead | 


AAA TALTAT TTA —— ares, TaATA:, Ae She Fercrerarea Fa farcara  eeTfereT: 
aaata——‘afeat facata’ seren ate a aaa anaarfaxerfata aatea | 


FATA TAA: — AA TAA | aTaaTAT ATF 


AAATTIAMT A ata TAS | HATA aa ate wa Faq sts 
BEAN Hae | ate atelt A LAT GIVI Va A VM | Teg Aa Haak 
aTfaera-AT TA Taft Cate Aa: TTT eT | SA: aT fing efa 
froiereary | ararart aaa aaa: | aT, TTT: aeg Efea faara Treat- 
fraq 1 adarfa atet stat veg a ate: fe afi: cag ATA safe- 
aera a wae Ale sorara: | Tad ahaa HILO afer aT A aT? 
atfea | afe grace aro afer ag ata va a ee | aa: 
qradaad aa a a wataattaat sfracas: 1 vaca ‘ateat 
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facata’ saa ate aaa | aa RAT ateat Ha Aa aalfa sfa Saga 
sfq fearata: reed | Teg aa aaa ar safed vata sta fara: 1 
ae earata: sfa aad A WaAa | 


aevlaiayat:—ag Tea aa ‘afeat farafa’ afg ag. 
araaa aa sfararerct Aq proposition gfa; afg Russell accepts the 
existence of proposition, That proposition is not aeg. If some- 
thing exists it is a a¢g. Existence and aeqra are qufaaa | aaa 
wargaefa wea aegeay feat amt: wer at: a wafa arad aq 
proposition exists but it is not qeg ate ws: afar: ? 

[Peri Siryanadrayana also asserted that false sentences, such as, 
‘yahnina sificati’ do have a meaning. If they were meaningless 
they would not cause the laughter which they do. 

Badarinathaji failed to comprehend the position that a propo- 
sition could be meaningful and not be a vastu. What does this 
mean, he asked.] 


Arindam: This brings us to the point where we left earlier— 
the distinction between being and existence. I made the point 
yesterday. It is very significant that only in that period in his life 
in which he believed that the distinction between being and exist- 
ence could be maintained—anything that is mentionable has 
being but only some of these have existence—he also believed 
that there are propositions. Then he came to the view that being 
and existence are the same, equivalent, and he gave up his be- 
lief in propositions. So we have to consider whether in order to 
have proportions we have to have this distinction also. 


Daya: I think that the reason for postulating the notion of 
proposition is that there is a plurality of languages—that there 
is no such thing as language but there are languages. And if you 
permit translatability from one language into another then there 
has to be something which is translated, a common meaning- 
pattern which remains the same across the translation. Now people 
who deny propositions also deny translatability. For instance, 
‘Quine does not accept synonymy. He says you cannot give a 
criterion for synonymy. If you accept the empirical fact of there 
being many languages and also accept the fact of translatability 
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from one language into another, then you postulate an entity like 
proposition. Anyone who denies propositions will also deny the 
possibility of translation and the concept of synonymity. This is 
my first point. 

My second point is, and I think that it should be taken into 
account, that an expression like ‘wets with fire’ is not a sentence. 
In order to have a sentence you must have quantification. (Inter- 
vention: There are singular sentences). Yes, without quantification 
you can have singular sentences but this means that a sentence 
must either be singular or universal or particular. There is an- 
other distinction that has to be kept in mind: there are, according 
to these people, sentences whose truth or falsehood can be known 
by looking at the sentences themselves. ‘Vahnind sificati’ is a mis- 
leading sentence because normally most people will think that just 
by looking at the sentence, by hearing it, by having sabdabodha 
they can immediately say that the sentence is false. Here you do 
not have to go beyond the sentence and be confronted with expe- 
rience in order to find out whether it is true or false. There are two 
dimensions to sentences: their universality or particularity. There 
is a radical dissimilarity between a universal and a particular 
sentence in terms of their truth or falsehood. There is another 
dimension: there are sentences such that when you have sabda- 
bodha in respect of them you immediately know whether they are 
true or false; and there are the other kind of sentences, the sabda- 
bodha of which does not by itself lead to their being ascertained. 
as true or false. 

Within the first distinction there is another important distinc- 
tion. If you have a universal sentence it can easily be falsified, that. 
is, its badhaka-jfidna is easily available in the form of a counter- 
instance. But it is intrinsically impossible to get at its truth. Be- 
cause if it is really universal then it is an infinite conjunction and 
so it will be impossible to establish its truth. Similarly if you take 
a particular statement, its truthfulness can be established even by 
one instance. But its falsity is intrinsically incapable of being 
established if itis treated as an infinite disjunction. Therefore this 
essential asymmetry with respect to truth or falsehood between 
universal and particular statements has to be understood. This is 
one dimension. The other dimension is that if you have a sentence, 
and you have the sabdabodha Of it, but the sabdabodha cannot imme- 
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diately give you its truth or falsehood then you have to go out into 
the world. So you have to make a radical distinction between the 
occurrence of the sabdabodha and the knowledge of the truth or 
falsehood of the sentence concerned. Therefore, you cannot iden- 
tify the two. You cannot say that the moment you have sabdabodha 
you have knowledge of truth or falsity. But if there are statements, 

the truth of which cannot be established in principle and yet if you 
have their sabdabodha then you have to distinguish between the 
vakya, the vakyarthabodha and its satyata or asatyata. This is the 
second reason for postulating propositions. 

[wa ara SUT ATNTRaTTASTATATEAg | HAE wetfa aa ‘stat 
faa’ scored feafa ace add Geeorarra Aaly ATATY ATATATAT 
feaaa | aenTaa are: HAA | arate ATTA TRA TaN 
TAATAT AT MAAS TA ATTA TATA TA AT AAT ‘graf’ Aa ATaT- 
racaTaa srasae, gat fe area AaeaT ATaTY TeeTe TAT FAT 
wafad area We a af area Aare aE Ge Feaa; saraaty 
arareaaaaa aeg ofa, ada aver Wat TaTAA ATA | 
asa arqunfaarfed seg ‘state’ carina | ared fafaedi—arara 
fafss Bh ara aa—aad wet afta: 1 fates area 
qa ‘sfaarret eftart:’ laa amareraret fag frestta Fae aaa | 

upeais aeferTed sett TATA Aah | AST ATTA 
lela AS ae ke '} AATTHITMACATEATT 
fafasrareret J acacaanentt afeauier ataxia gufaey | wefeett- 
tesitata fatcarres ‘SPrarat afeaat:’ qerearacacd T TIT | 
afafacrata ora ca srerfrerta fratert oat fe ‘afar 
fade’ ara serie 3 ge: ottenrercee satire STAT 
foratfa at aafa, wat ‘qedt ga ofearafa’ y rer aver ea AT- 
oc arforecd at aanfaaatiarracaa gfafradt are 1] 


wI—va ofesaat: va fanuta—afan fasafa’ senfear 
araaaa a wfagretd t 


TaTATATIA:—FAeAT A aT ? 


Wil-—a aafa—areanamatdt afefa Tate: ate: wate ‘se aA 
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wfad atefa, | Hea: scqact avaaatfnen erica acaarlaare: aaTT t 
area: acaaeary: atefa afagueta i ‘aaa fasata’ ecqaat acact 
afefa ara; afam fasata’ sera seca’ efits sae aa: wat aaa 
ca aad aeuaterd aad aaa Tt Eater 1 aeaTeeAfa wa ataT- 
afta wea atafaager feat a: faaa: aeit at aecat at efa afefa 
ferotet at araeaa | aa: Teter aaa aaa Ta ere 
(proposition) gfa araviifead aca dtafrarcea aa aaaracAten wa 
aa waft wa: stata (proposition) sf& stazam: eft aut 
Bere | carga sft araarfat afer | aut atafaamer feat aeaeay 
waa at fate a waa ‘aa Ara: AOA’ Uae aaa 
faaaed ecard sracaed at fri a aT 

[Jha misrepresents Daya’s points] 


SNTIAQISY:—wea vat Bact war’ watq ‘tararer wo’ 
eft qeaqant a aay waiters Saccer rave: 
eft 4 aterm, Saat war’ fa araaa aa: aferatcreaeat 
Pravatrnqeufeartt aera: area Wea ae fara | aera ait:, weet; 
Geat:, HR:, art ater erty afer 1 fr aft ete rere? 
Wea: Fat vad waate: ‘afeat fasafe’ sft arate ay ara acht 
‘afeat fasata’ efit, sear gata wea tocaistt wae ota erifaai ad 
T retfet fet t sre: ‘afgen faSate’ eft aaata a aoa | 


OCt—afeera: wei aterara ? 


aitaaatedtt—aa aa wteri——ata: afe a waa, afe ofan: 
watata aa afadced aafaded wart at fedtaa? afe gaat art 
Strcertt waat siete aaa aafacer aftarer at afata atdl- 
A Aa: Ta eeTTATATasA | WE aaagT TAHT 
armed atelt rat gfe g acerenferriisd faaa:) aa a adat qeratea 
arat Tarat art gash a fe qeeqaTer Hae staat afsaere Stet fra: | 
araaisty stane aa oat feertadi aaa: sie: sfa AeA 
wel ‘an atfsarta, asqa:, greeny sa Hamad aaat qerat 
ort: genet | faeg fat aafzarat cari aa ant: afeaq | entaat agent 
sft aris: aaa garda certs sareatiat aa AeTaTea | set a araa- 
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fafaecrada celat aquest ateacaq——sfa weaned afadeia 
atarmraragq seaward) aarta qTaaTaTaat ae afa wataatae 
ad sf saeaa afraqt wafaafee araq sft aar ataq werd 
saaag afe aon aaaafaa: aa: sfa aafa agea safeantad sfa wet 
at acta? qeaqaranna aaaiq ateaieaq aafaig ward afa 
aatad at afad at efa aay ITH safaatiaacaatata watt 
Ma: ater: AAMT: | Teg A A Te: srarfirat at arrrenforat at tH g 
fara: aed: | qAaT aTAaTA Ata Va a aaa fat | a a ate: STATAT 
at wafa sarerat at waft a aaraeea afafae: 1 get a ate: 
a wafa sf g aad cater arate oa | wath seaeTy Tater: 
ead HEAfat | Te ae: a vata sfa, 71 ATA, AaEATa Atel WaT 
eeafa areatfa: fara: fraa, act fe ca safefaceetea: aa aearta 
ater: aaa (ad rag | Teg afer wear fare feet gaat fears: \ 
qa aad aeaat ariea, waa arfardt acta, atexratiratraatatarcera 
CaTHSTARAaTE TAA ATTY HAR Gat AT ETA fanfaata: \ waa Ta 
ofa cara ARTTTAAA | TTA wafaacaatata arated | afar 
fad areafata aftat 44 aeq | Ha: Hara aaa afacteay fa mifea- 
acmraraa stars: AAT ada \ 

[Srinivasa Sastri stressed the role of anvaya (a grammatical 
connection between words) in vakyarthabodha, Once we cognize, 
anvaya a vakya makes sense; whether a vakya is pramanika or not 
does not hinder the process of cognizing its meaning.] 


Arindam: It has been objected to the Naiyayikas that it is not 
correct to say that a false sentence does not give rise to vakyartha- 
bodha and that there is no complex object which is understood as 
conveyed by a false sentence. Because it is only about the (com- 
plex) object that we say either that it is anvita or not anvita. So 
unless there was something which was understood as conveyed by 
a false sentence we could not estimate, evaluate it as false. 


Nandita: I want to posea question to Naiyayikas. They declare that 
negation of a fiction does not exist (a#eit-afaatfita-srarat atte) . 
My question is does this sentence itself—arite-nfratits-starat 
atftt—make sense or not. If you say that it does not mean any- 
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thing because negation of a fiction is as much fictitious as is the 
negated fiction—and this is the Naiydyika position—then there 
is a difficulty. If it is argued that it does not make any sense then I 
think the Naiyayika position will be lost, for 3tten-Sfaarhr-staTaT 
atfeat:—would be at par with waresst attest wag and sit 
afaatirs-sATst would be equally fictitious. 


Vl—sritesfratirs: sara: arfet | geteere aver aarti 
ate wate ara at ? afea water ate wees artes aren arefrnnfeeatfirat 
ware atfet cea a at aa:? ef farsa 


ARMAS: — wget af’ a ataniaa aatedta ara 
sigma e¢ a eed aq af: amma wagetta atieat aa: 
aettesteattiret serat a waft | ad g aanfrer qa: seat wetace- 
A, Tet wellaraecaa: | acitentatfirst aq sara: afag 
aeantaatitatsraara: eerert ATE 


TACIATS AA sega: PATA arch aa ae Pires ATR wa aad 
MAT | aetna ra aaa area Arte aera Teas shes jerrirat 
sea wear aq aretha ray arava afer | aeqa: darren: wera 
oer Ea Ag aeTanfeatfited al AeacaeaTaT | a: a: araTanfraylt 
Oy | caren ite aeacaeareay ef vate | sreihen frat hirs-srara: 
wefa ga aata, ef area arferarat at ater seas 

[Badarinathaji gave a clever reply to the question: alikaprati- 
yogikabhavo ndasti (the negation of a fiction does not exist)—iS 
this sentence, which the Naiyayikas assert, itself true or not? 
The sentence, he said, was not true and is not really used by 
Naiyayikas. If it is used sometimes, the purpose is to convey a 
complex idea to a student in a simple manner. The proper way to 
put the matter is to say: yat abhdvapratiyogitvam tat satyatvayvyap- 
yam (the pratiyogi of an abhdva is necessarily something that 
exists).] 


oife—aeren aia oft, aieafosa of ai sea: aa 
atacaert being, existence Haat: Wa: Ha: | Existence, being-eqreq: | 
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qe ata sealed aed | Aa ATT Ta AeA: proposition zfa 
qataen caer fay? fra existence sfa wea ana aa: TeAd AAAI 
aareieat being at? afe argm: wt: Ara aat square-circle doesn’t 
exist, square-circle is square. Uaea at aradtatate-feata:, pro- 
position ofa Tearea-Tatden ot aradtridte-feata:, qatteat at a:? 
ATALATHAT ASEMITATATTT FAST fay Patter J req logical 
construction sfa data class Su Ua aaa, AAT TATATTAT- 
aafa-araami daaeqer wa proposition sft aaaricd KAtHay t 
Tog aeACANA a: proposition eft waited: Te raed fina ? 


[Pahi pointed out that the young Russell who believed in pro- 
positions also made a distinction between being and existence: 
whatever has existence has being but not vice versa. He posed a 
question: what is the ontic status of a proposition itself? Does 
it have being or existence? What is the difference between the ontic 
status of sentences such as ‘a square circle does not exist’ or, 
‘asquare circle is square’ and the sentence, ‘this is aproposition’ ?] 

(Pahi continues in English): A proposition is a class of synony- 
mous sentences. 

(Guest: Russell was not worried over the realm of being 
becoming overpopulated). 

(Pahi continues): Consider this example: ‘A numberis a class of 
equivalent classes’; and ‘A number isa particular type of ordinal’. 
These are two distinct analyses of the concept of number. Because 
one type of analysis replaces another, onecannot say that the con- 
cept of number has been given up. There is the familiar algebraic 
technique of constructing equivalent classes. And to say that some- 
one has offered a different analysis of the concept of proposition is 
not to say that he has givenup theconcept. Dayaji has already refer- 
red to Quine’s views : theimpossibility of translation, etc. Russell will 
not accept them. I am only raising the question of the ontological 
status of a proposition in early Russell and its ontological status 
in later Russell and the difference between the two. Iam unwilling 
to say that he ever gave up the concept of proposition. I would 
‘only say that he replaced his earlier analysis of it by a later and 
more mature and sustainable analysis, which was made possible 
by employing a familiar technique of constructing new mathe- 
matical entities as exemplified in his definition of number. It would 
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be wrong to say that as soon as the dichotomy between being and 
existence is given up the concept of proposition is also given up. 
So I pose the question: what is the ontological status ofa proposi- 
tion in the earlier Russell? 


WAlataa:—aa areas: aria: warfeat at sf oe: aa waa: | 
aa atfara: sft meead afe sarenct wate ofa ada fare: ace: | ag 
get area ata: ore eft adar aentbery | wat fe a: frase | 
areata a: attire: a: fren, a: attire: sf Groce WIAA TT HS WITS t 
TET Tr atert afaroafe | aterer a: atsfer faa: 1 aera a: fae, 
a: attire: sft aemtfa: Seat | Uada arte saaH eae ATI 
ate (being) gaa feat fe avery? safaum:, ag aaa aT 
aTafaaa: a: a: ater (being) geaqeatr a: Tafad Aaa wat 
vafaq Aaa A wad at, Tog AAfawa: wats Udta AAT WTFT 
SAY Aq Trarasitfataas: aatfixea: | area: ararat sitdtfarera 
(Proposition) gaaa TATA: Va AAa—araaaeasdtfataa: 
a a afea: aarti ati areorandtfafaaa: aa aarfira: aa a 
afer | araasrasitfataea: wa atter aa scitfafre: qeqeae, sect 
a seat, ater (being) geqeaa ufaaeacea (existence) gf ateaat 
BAT SAAT: | TaN HAT TTR THT 

faoa, onfgartarmsmea aria ater va a wat eft TTY srraTH, 
wet fe aria fafeaq aad; avari da wafer? fe aco? seat at 
Pa ATA ST Meet ATL Ta Weeeaa afer: area: | set Mes: eT 
arad afe aot dread ate Fa HT aoa oe sft aarft arco aaa 
aR ae oe efet aa TAIT | Wt Set Teg wafer: fereaT | 
Tete ta areas: ween Ua aa A ATA ef dare aaa ataars: 
aA: Aarhearat aa? 

[Prahladacarya continued with the controversy concerning 
vakya, vakyartha and the role of badha. Even a false sentence, he 
said, gives rise to a cognition, or else how can we call it false. An 
object of cognition cannot be badhita in being an object of cogni- 
tion, whether it exists or not. This, he thought, was the reason why 
Russell accepted propositions.] 

Badarinatha Sukla: It was stated this morning that Russell 
holds that a proposition exists but itis not a vastu (a thing or an 
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object). I think that this view is not true and want to refute it. If 
Russell’s view is to be accepted, the distinction between the kind 
of existence which a proposition possesses and objective existence 
(vastusatta) will have to be clearly characterized. Only if we can 
attach some meaning to ‘existence’ such that existence so defined 
can be clearly seen to differ from vastusatta, can Russell’s view be 
upheld. My contention is that such a meaning cannot be given to 
‘existence’. 

One way in which we can take Russell’s statement that a pro- 
position exists but has no vastu-sattd is to take it to mean that a 
proposition is known but has no vastusatta. This would imply 
that Russell, in this context, is using the word ‘existence’ with the 
meaning ‘being known’, or ‘to be known’ to exist, in this sense, is 
to be known. On the other hand, vastusattd will be so defined 
that for a thing to have vastusatta it will have to be located in a 
(particular) time and a (particular) space. We can now truly assert 
that a proposition exists but has no vastusatta, and this will mean 
that a proposition is known but is not located in any space or time. 

Now certainly there is no such rule (ziyama) that a thing that is 
known has vastusattd. Does Russell want to say that there is such 
a rule that if a thing is known it necessarily follows that it has 
vastusatta? 

Take the sentence ‘saSasrngamasti’; when we understand its 
meaning we comprehend as a part of this meaning the relation 
between saga and srnga. In this sense we have knowledge of the 
relation between Sasa and Srnga. We know that a relation between 
Sasa and riga has been asserted. This relation is a part of the 
meaning that the sentence conveys, which we have comprehended. 
But this relation does not have vastusatta, it does not exist in the 
world outside. 


qaiaragaT: (aerate): cake wate feet? Tas a Aaa 
Sad | aa Aeaed:, Aaa, AT Waa, Teg aeg afer feeg Fat 
aarfageran Feat ad sea A aa TATA | TaAly Tat aA waaa afte 
eran aya: aatrerara: werqatira-yermfaatire-aeatreat ATT 
aat sea aac wage that this concept is known but does not exist. 
But geo arfea  atererreatt: Seierarare: aca aie a: wearat: aatT: 
wt amare: ta fe ert aaa: | arferfcat wed A gE AeA Het, 
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vata, ae: gata afataia zenfn wafat wave wat 
seat Aq Tat ae Weed dat: dare: sfast ada ia: ara: 
wemsfeatirs: warctire: 1 afe waraatire: qesmfratfire: a: 
aa: weed fg: aaa cat: dat: wee sedi TTA 
Sea aAa HTH MMT THAT ATA | TAT TS: AAT fasta, 
ate a: eat: waratiteat aaa a J sfe va ada | Hal AAT Teaa 
aI —aq Wat aay ala wala; Ad A aeG ad ad AIG AMAIA Ua 
oat fe gata THA SaTETet ate Waa A Wa “eatafed’ aaa aT 
WATT: Teas: Aa, TA ATT At THAT FAA ANT: BAT 
Ara: ATA ATA 1 a MTree: att: fast aaa 
a Ua aan: dean ‘mat ge’ sf seam aaa a a date: 
Ag Tada aa: Praha cara vareeia ad waaa aa frata 
Wat Teg seg fet saga afe ad fears: carafed a waa alg 
the view of Russell that proposition is known but it is not aegad, 
cannot be proved. 

[Continuing in Sanskrit, Badarinathaji asserted that a Naiyayika 
will never admit that a false relation such that between a Saga and 
a Srnga can even be known or cognized. Suppose we say that a 
relation of samyoga exists between a Sasa and a Srniga. How can 
we cognize it? It is certainly not like the Samyoga between a cow 
and its horn. It is, indeed, quite unlike any known (prasiddha) 
samyoga. What is it then? There is nothing that we can say about 
it. It simply does not exist and cannot be known or cognized. 
Therefore Russell’s view that a proposition is known but is not 
vastusat (something that exists) cannot be ‘proved’.] 


Walaa Ae Set SRT a MTTTERTA afer” ErERT aTAUTE wera 
waft a ar? 


qeCAal ayaa :—waata | 


Val—arecateat wate ate stem: mesate wate? BURT TA ATAS-TSAT- 
scheratira-Mrecettent wate aT? arerrqet fira-spearsrfeen rena a: AEST: 
a: fe aract ar? aaatiraraad Tee | aa aeaceTtet sist ata aT? 


TATA ATTA: —ale ‘wTTSTA afer’ sf Teas aat Ta CATT: Heat: 
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at ef Ua: Wee: WERT eft UH: Mee:, TerTeedtere ay fe fasta: 
ofa wa: wee: afea sft Ue: Wes: | Uatare: Meat: Afra aa ATTA 
Wet META ScaIAT eat T mafretrardaaad | at a adaat FATT- 
ararTareoatt | aat a aa dairarurafeoardaat wearers 
smreeferent reece TAA | AT ART SAT Set ATA Tea TTT MATT 
freaerestt fara irae: waa wave aat-araenrafeoat seaazar 
arasinat sqeaTan anda SAT eta ite-aeasfeatitacds 
Aaa | ea aTAT Teal AT: arate wfc; went wate arity, wat 
TeAT AS MAT: TEMA TAT TA: water Tra 1 Taree Sat a TfTATET A 
at fe aeaaragecan Prarafa fears: Wea weaqateat a vata i 
HATA MAST Sha TATA STATE MNS AE AMSA 
arauatent wafa——we: Wentaafira: | Aa: Wa WeTad: ANS aT ata- 
ORATSAN ITEM TET SANTA Mt Teta water ate sae- 
ara a: Tet ag Yeraq-aaatite-acaraatite-awaa: wale | te 
afaareacan Weer ANT: WA a: TEA a aatt: emfaathirs- 
MATTa THAT TEAR | Het: WaT Aga Ay TAT TTY ae ea FGA: 
greaeteit wafa atg Wat shea afe sead ‘aefaefaadat-ararett- 
afeomaaarad Tes afed’ atadq Seu: wecatet wala aa watt 
qemarafisaiaat at aftat aaa Fa? T-eat: wea a: aatTt 


Weare hirs-e Soaked Wel Aaa AAT Tad aq 
fafa oa Fart aeaa aeg va wafer feat aft aq aad, Weg 
aeg ated | } 

[Jha asked Badarinathaji whether the sentence, ‘saSasrngamasti’ 
gives rise to any Sabdabodha at all and if so, how can this Sabda- 
bodha be described. 

Badarinathaji, in his reply, gave the Nyaya analysis of two 
sentences synonymous with ‘sasasrngamasti’, namely, Sasah 
Srngavan’ and ‘Sase Srmgamasti’, concluding that they do not give 
rise to the cognition of any object. ‘Sase Srngamasti’, he said, is to 
be analyzed as follows: srvga has a locus in Saga, the relation of 
the two, Sasa and srnga, being samyoga. But such a samyoga does 
not exist and is not known. Therefore the words ‘Sasa’ and ‘srniga’ 
cannot be related in our cognition. The sentence ‘sasah srigavan’ 
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is to be analyzed as: there is Sasasuch that it can be identified as a 
possessor of sriga. Such an identification being impossible, the 
sentence will produce no cognition. Therefore all that the sabda- 
bodha from these sentences consists of is the realization that there 
is something which does not exist.] 


stifarataaritat—aa arerarnay aaarea: | wemenfafa cH 
areas | ret ee Taare sft GaaaraTat: HASH aes | alg 
mye afer sft are ada wer asd: scaadt eafiraea- 
eniatoaraet TaN: Taa——wt yeri afer sata wa 
Tae He: HAT aig Aa ae saa: teas aa safraragy ACAUTH 
wea — Tae Tet wet, sea carter eft aea wat West afer eft 
weatitraraaraet aadt-faatea: stferat——aa_ arte merssTa eft; 
Wee TS Sere | Te AAT TATA Tree firen-arear fare firs 
WATE: HAY Heel Ware het MAI: | TICE TaAs: Vad —aa Wrecatet 
afer, a: aerate: | ate: wa esate: AIA ada acarad 
Taq tae | aa Fact Aaa wala, aa: aeaeaad TS ATTA; Aa 
He MSTA ATR | ATTRACT Ua TT: TereEni artes eft aval 
TASHA Slt TaICAETAaTa: Asay | Tara: Meade wate sf aha t 
VerTaat: wea soe sa aah. ata a wrarfa sfa 
at weer afar: | 

[Srinivasa Sastri added another dimension to the above ana- 
lysis. The word ‘sasasrngam’, he remarked, has been called non- 
sensical (apartha) by Udayana, therefore, ‘Sasasrngamasti’ carries 
no meaning whatever. But what about ‘SaSaSrngam nasti’? Gada- 
dhara says that the sentence must be expressed as ‘fase srnigam 
nasti’ for it to make sense. Whenever an abhava has to be expres- 
sed the word referring to the anuyogi has to have the saptami 
vibhakti, because an abhadva must have a locus. The sentence 
‘Sasasrhgam nasti’ does not have the relevant saptami, ‘saSasrngamn’ 
being a samasa. So it cannot give rise to a Sabdabodha. However, 
Gadadhara adds that it does give rise to a cognition which he 
terms ‘manasabodha’.] 


TIUATAYIA: —aaag TT: aA? aT g AT Aaa ai TEA: 
Tq Ut Tey viet SAE AAA Mreaatelt wate a at? WagG—seat 
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werecafea efa aramid Mecatent vata Fat? gata waaha: geod? 
MUTE Aka FUCA AAA Weeatet waft A at? saTaTI—M- 
weary atfeat she wat aR MATER AT AAT aT | et aT: 
aq WET wetfa araeng atet wate ater: ata: vata? ate aa 
mey weerafat cat qareea aadaraterdt cam aafat ate 
mea sara wise: watt? wera serrated sratq wwa- 
Ararecad AMAA emt ahead Seat | Ta WaT MTA ATT 
foray | meUaeT TETIaTaT TE AHaTaa wats | TAT A Weare 
faa asa fet ataq fa Gates atet wafa ) vaqamecatart 
sere a fafa ates craves: taal fe werrareter rerarateertar aera | 
TEA AAA AAG: MST WSst Wearael a: asst Arad Tea A Ter: 
SANG: | Reg ATEN Sterea Tere afer athag ate | ate aera 
wat ada afg arematees serett aries ata eraTerH: ater: wafer t 
WEAF a SMTA eA ATA SAAS: ATT: MATTER TTA AAT | 
aay ? 

aaa ‘qarpest afer’ area ageadt ale canted 1 aSt-ceafed stat 
vst -aarafed a aaa TH AST Tater ae fagra aan want: t ate 
WeRTEaT aes area afercaTaTaea ate afagy sréfet 1 srqatfr- 
aTanratat aaa: waa aaa wala, wa sealfitaranad seated 
a wala | aa g wae afer; aa afercatara: Stette: at | tT aT 
Maes aterita: ada | aa: AeAlfrarsateras Text Ta TT TT 
AAR | wat F aaa: aa atest |e: Meitaaa ATTATT ena 
ATA TA TAAKATAT SEATS | AST-TST ANT: TIATAT | AST - 
ata suearfaa aaa aferrerren aftacaca ofratfita-aracata Beqa:, 
HAA ARTA AAMTTAT-AKA IT MATAKAaagT ATTA SMT Arq: 
wafa | waar teat wererabecda AAT Test afercarara: aT 
WaT | 

ad & aafea ae TeaArarat: get safer al weet aes eeTEATT 
aad ater waa wate | ale ted Gad, aa gd ad ada aa, Aqaeg 
feafe aeq, fasivafaeat varefaeen at ragaeg sia a ad WAI, Teg 
waarqamifagar ald Were | Ho? A Tad aq wat qeadead aq 
WATS Mea A AST MRT AS SMTA ara ATA | Ta Mahe ASH THTR:, 
wa vate we: fasion: | ate farerara:, sara: froma fra ? atg 
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Us Tater Aa fae sa afer AA a: Tears: TAA aT Ara ATA 
aM aq aatited ata fastoray | cea aaa araeaed oa ofa- 
afited ata cHTKay | aie araq aa: aired wectrfaatht- 
eat AA Mela ata Wea gaathtat Mestea at ofaathtar at afaqa 
wea | waa a werigaha aq wmaatite-gensfaatire: aaq 
aan: arrct | ate ga afte: wena ate aa fagra: carafe waz: 
WAAR Ie AT AA AT TA aeT | AT FAA THT afee: TAA 
val—wagest ater saa aferte fe ateafa ? 


qa aaa —ateraa | 

Wil—aterat art sda aa? 

TATA AA :—athetes MAA AT SIT SerHTAAAHT AT ATT t 
wi—alg fe frefeardaat aa aad? 


FACT —afeted aT SerHrerarrae:——ataa Afra farina: 
Wearnareon-saheorenararStaaaarayr, wa a wifswarararateoa- 
aratrefraran—uargaay wfeacaa | 


wi—aa ee: wer ate watretrat saaaat va Went aad waat 
7 at? 


TIUVATATIA:—aaat Tosa afermecer isd: | WaT Teas; 
waaay afeamereg wise: aafa araat sead afeamecer att: 
aferaq afd ara tamaafacad | Seatac fe tafacstencat- 
fastia-carraratsomaaateay, «aretafaed ata wretfaser- 
aaitetanitacararmafsoataaat | geva afeaca sere 
afer saa anarabedat AAA want fafreaa 


Jha: My question was: when we have before us a sentence 
which asserts the absence of something somewhere, the term 
which stands for the locus of the absence has to be in the saptami 
vibhakti, e.g., ‘wa =e afer’ Now according, Udayanacarya to the 
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sentence “aq atfea’ does not express this meaning; for as 
it stands it does not contain a term in saptami_ vibhakti. Therefore 
the knowledge which the sentence wamyatfa generates is not 
§abda-bodha, but a kind of remembrance, (e7eret aay). This 
was the difficulty I had posed. 

Shri Badarinathaji’s explanation was as follows: The view that 
a negative sentence asserting the absence of something must con- 
tain atermin saptami is only one of the many views which have 
been advanced, and is by no means acceptable to all. It has also 
been held that we need not specify any anwyogi; we may simply 
say that something is not there. The knowledge that is produced 
by the sentence ‘wa uy Hfet’. is erroneous (bhramatmaka) 
knowledge. 


Pandurangi: I revert after this profitable though rather techni- 
cal discussion to the original question: whether there is anything 
corresponding to proposition in the Indian sabda-bodha system, 
in Mimarmsa or Nyaya or Vyakarana. My own view is that there 
is nothing that can be found in them which corresponds to pro- 
position. I also think that there is no need to supplement the 
doctrine of ‘sabda-bodha’ by introducing in it the concept ‘propo- 
sition’. The various factors which are involved in verbal commu- 
nication are: (1) a sentence, (2) the meaning conveyed by the 
sentence, (3) someone who understands this meaning and (4) the 
facts which correspond or do not correspond to what is 
conveyed by the sentence—areqy, avaralfad: at:, sitat, veg (fava) | 
Without introducing an element called ‘proposition’ the whole 
process of verbal communication can be properly explained. 
There is the sentence, it conveys something, what it conveys is 
understood by the hearer and this va@kydartha can be nothing more 
than the objects which are referred to by the sentence. Some 
objects are referred to by the sentence. We need not at this stage 
taise the question whether these objects have vastu-satta or not. 
But the objects, whatever they may be, which are referred to by 
a sentence directly constitute vakyartha, and we do not need an 
entity like proposition for giving an account of this vakyartha. 
But a question arises regarding false sentences. there isa book 
on the table in front of me; if I say ‘there is a book on the table’ 
it is this fact that is conveyed by the sentence and it is this fact 
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which is understood by the hearer. But if I say ‘There is a book 
on the table’ when there is no book on the table, a problem arises. 
For in such a case what the sentence conveys is not something 
(a fact) which is there. But the hearer understands what is con- 
veyed by the sentence. One may ask: whatisit that he understands? 
It is not something which is there. It is in such a situation that 
presumably a proposition is postulated. This something which a 
sentence conveys and the hearer understands is a proposition 
which is something distinct from the fact that is there. And once 
an entity like a proposition is postulated it is used in giving an 
account both of valid knowledge and invalid knowledge produced 
by sentences. What a sentence conveys is always a proposition, 
and what a hearer grasps, when he understands the meaning of a 
sentence, is always a proposition. When a proposition corresponds 
to facts and is true, the knowledge which is generated by hearing 
it, is valid. Otherwise it is invalid. 

But it is not necessary to postulate an entity like proposition 
for giving an account of what is involved in our understanding 
that which is conveyed by false sentences. In a situation in which 
someone says “‘there is a book on the table’’ when there is no 
book on the table, and someone understands what has been said; 
while the fact of there being a book on the table does not exist, 
a book exists, the table exists and while the relation of being ‘on’ 
does not exist between a book and the table, a book is capable of 
being on the table; this means that it is possible for the relation 
being ‘on’ to subsist between a book and the table. We may say 
that this relation is imposed by the mind in this case, or the rela- 
tion appears to hold here as in the case of erroneous knowledge 
like Sasasyngamasti. Thus verbal communication involving false 
sentences can be explained in this manner without recourse to 
propositions. So far as verbal communication involving true 
sentences is concerned, as we have already seen, there is no 
problem. Thus verbal communication can be consistently 
explained without postulating propositions. This seems to be the 
common position of different Indian philosophical systems 
regarding sabda-bodha. The vakyartha according to them consists 
of the objects alone to which different constituents of a sentence 
refer. There is not, over and above them, anything like a 
proposition. 
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Guest: But in vakyartha these objects do not remain separately; 
they are somehow unified. Is the dispute between anvitabhi- 
dhana-vada and abhihitanvaya-vada relevant to what you are 
saying? 


Pandurangi: Yes. These two theories represent two different 
approaches to the question as to what is involved in communica- 
tion. The difference between them concerns only the point whether 
anvaya (interconnections between the meanings expressed by the 
different constituents of a sentence so as to constitute a unity) is 
also a part of the act of verbal communication or whether it is 
supplied by other means. According to abhihitanvaya-vada, anvaya 
is not a part of the act of verbal communication; according to 


anvitabhidhanavdada, it is. 


Guest: Is what is conveyed by a sentence a list of objects 
referred to by its various constituents or something in which they 


are integrated? 


Pandurangi: As I have said earlier, there are four distinct 
entities involved in verbal communication: vakyam, vakyarthah, 
vakyarthabodhah, and. vastu. Now the point that is raised is: do the 
objects (vastiini) constitute vakyartha, or isthe vakyarthasomething 
more? My contention is that the various views which have been 
developed in the context of sabdabodha are all agreed that it is the 
objects (vastiini) which constitute, sabdabodha but they are under- 
dabodha as integrated (anvita). According to some, this 
anvaya is a part of the act of verbal communication; according to’ 
others anvaya is understood in some other way. This is a matter 
of detail. In any case no new element in addition to the items 
referred to, is to be found in verbal communication which roughly 
corresponds to the idea of proposition. 


stood in sab 


Arindam: Take the situation in which ‘A duster is On a paper’ 
and another situation in which ‘A paper is ona duster’. The consti= 
tuents of these two situations are identical, viz.,a duster and a 
paper; but there are two distinct wholes here: how can one 
account for the difference between them? 
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Pandurangi: There is the Gdhdra-Gdheya-bhava. In one case it is 
the paper which is the ddhdara, and in the other case, the duster. 


Arindam: So you will include adhara-adheya-bhava within the 
vastu category and for you vakyartha is vastu. 


Pandurangi: Yes. Vakyartha consists of all the items which are 
communicated. 


TAlatala aa areas: garatat Tere wea: | afk sere: wea 
faq | watt fe Ge aq wate Taq Cafery aTeT Taft rg a, Fa stat: 
AT: TATA Tea; Vat seatat eet Ta areas seat | 
wa Aet: sahara aay wate, aerate enttartea: ef orare: twat. 
wemy sft gar warqatfirn:-enofaenthire:-aitt: wast aa arhr 
Teg are afer water aft aeghe ereta aa: afta, areata atte, 
Reattishe rata ate | REAR Tog aa eat ore faery aa TTA 
Mia-qenenireaat warhead gensfatred = seat: 
ANAT TAR TAs Tog ada Aare of es sweat add) ag 
wea: dentfaea at seater wai saq denifaerar ad weak 
seerefaera J ated A aaa | veil fe SS werent ef sod wre: eft aaa 
ary Se ae BATA stenitaniory | erred fe aat waft, wa are} 
fafoaq werd | wa aaa aaa: seater araeaaite | det: geht 
wate. afery aatt wearsfratfirecaats acct | Rents feat remit: 
maTqaticay sag gfe aateay | ud Cea saa: Heras aa weet 
fauaray sexitedeaaa 1 CARE aT sat aTRMT: gata 
attire: sft aad wart sft at 


Arindam: I think Pandurangi has given a rather rigid version; 
and now the Naiyayikas seem to be thawing. They are softening a 
little. Pandurangi says we need not and ought not to admit, even 
in the case of an invalid cognition, any vakyartha other than the 
discrete elements which are there in the external world. And this 
is in support of what Suklaji has said, that there cannot be any- 
thing which is apprehended and yet does not exist. But we have 
had a softer version that as a predicated property a non- 
existent object cannot be apprehended; and obviously a non- 
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entity cannot be apprehended as a subject; but take a relation 
which does not as a matter of fact subsist between two particular 
objects; the objects are existent; the relation is also existent; but 
when you attach the relation with one of the objects and when 
you want to connect this attached relation to the other object, 
you find that it is not connected with this other object in actuality; 
but you can cognize the relation. Take the relation of contact. 
You find it everywhere, e.g., between this book and this table. 
Rabbits exist and so also horns. But when you falsely think that 
rabbits have horns, i.e., that the relation of contact subsists 
between rabbits and horns, what you are doing is something 
more than cognizing rabbits, contact and horns; this is a new 
thing. This also exists. For contact between cows and horns does 
exist. But when you try to find contact thus attached to horns 
which is also linked with rabbits, you do not come across it any- 
where. This is the only entity which is a non-existent object of 
cognition which Nyaya admits. 


Dasgupta: I would like to broaden the discussion by bringing in 
a non-linguistic example and then will come back to language. I 
think this will bring out one element which makes language specific 
here. Consider yourself entering into a cave containing cave 
paintings, suppose, you find yourself looking at some portion of 
the wall (which is a part of the world) where you see some colour- 
ed scheme and you ask your neighbour: ‘do you think this is a 
painting?’ And there may be some doubt about it. You may not 
be able to tell for sure whether something is a design or not, 
whether it was intended as a design or a painting or whether the 
rocks have evolved in a certain way. Now the difficulty here lies in 
knowing whether there is acertain kind of sambandhata there that 
is given by a painter. In the case of nature there is always the other 
alternative that things have happened accidentally. But when 
people are speaking, when someone says to you ‘sasasrngam asti’, 
there is no possibility that those noises are due to accident. Some- 
One is saying something. There is the presence, both of the speaker 
and the language behind this sentence. Thus there is an indepen- 
dent evidence of design in the form of sasasrngam asti, Sanskrit 
words united by Sanskrit grammatical elements, which tell you 
that you are dealing with a sentence. So you are not discussing 
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presence versus absence of a designed pattern as you would be in 
dealing with the putative cave-painting: you are discussing success 
versus failure, in achieving pattern. So it seems to me that there is 
an extra dimension in language in a way which I cannot 
make explicit, not being a Naiydyika or a western logician. I 
think that something like this intuition that there is something 
‘special about language led Russell in the first place to postulate 
one more level in order to make the description of this situation 
easier. I think that the extreme version of the Naiyayika position 
which we have heard would not be very successful in distinguish- 
ing the cave-painting case from the language case. Whereas 
something like Russell’s account, not necessarily his account but 
something as complex as it is, would be more successful. But I 
would welcome further comments from others on this. 


Kelkar: Prof. Pandurangi temporarily tried to set aside the 
subtler complexities involved in ‘Sasasrngam asti’’ and get down to 
brass tacks. But I don’t think that we can really do that. The two 
problems are mutually entangled. Let me see if I can throw 
light on this and the further problem of the relation between 
sentence and truth from a slightly different angle. 

One difficulty about false sentences is this: suppose, I say I do 
not take any special responsibility for false sentences; they are 
failures, aberrant sentences, and so on; let me talk only about 
true sentences. There is always the possibility of converting a 
false sentence into a true sentence by negating it. And we cannot 
abjure negative sentences also as aberrant sentences. This is where 
the special property of language comes in. Language as opposed 
to various animal sign-systems is a sign-system which contains 
negation. Zoologists have tried hard to find out whether animals 
can convey absence or negation of various sorts, and they have 
found that they can’t: only human beings can convey negation. 
And I think this is a piece of awkwardness for somebody who 
wants a rather simple-minded theory of language with as small 
an apparatus as possible. I can appreciate the kind of parsimoni- 
ousness which Prof. Pandurangi dispalys in trying to get rid of 
propositions. 

Let me see if we can reduce this resistance from a different 
angle. In linguistics we talk about sentences which are embedded 
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in larger sentences. Let me take three examples: I say, “he knows 
that the earth is round’: anyone who hears me says this will be 
justified in concluding that Kelkar believes that the earth is 
round. I will not say, for example, that ‘he knows that the earth 
is flat’. I will rather say that ‘He believes that the earth is flat.’ And 
a person who hears me saying this will be justified in concluding 
that thereby Kelkar doesn’t want to convey either that he believes 
that the earth is flat or that he does not believe that the earth is flat. 
The third example is the sentence, ‘I wish that the earth were flat.’ 

Now take these three examples of embedded sentences. ‘He 
knows that the earth is round.’ Let us say that ‘that the earth is 
round’ is a factual clause. Factual, because somebody interpre- 
ting the whole sentence would be justified in concluding that the 
speaker of the outer sentence believes in the truth of the clause. 
So in the sentence, ‘He knows that the earth is round,’ the clause 
‘that the earth is round’ is a factual clause. In the sentence, ‘He 
believes that the earth is round”, the clause “that the earth is 
round’ is a non-factual clause; non-factual because it is non- 
committal. And in the third sentence, ‘I wish that the earth was 
flat’? the clause is openly counter-factual; it openly declares that 
the speaker of the outer sentence concedes that the earth is not 
flat. 

So noun-clauses can be factual, non-factual or counter-factual. 
And, unfortunately, noun-clauses cannot be kept separate from 
noun-phrases. For example, these sentences can be paraphrased 
as follows: he knows the earth’s roundness; he believes in the 
earth’s flatness; and he longs for the earth’s flatness. So if you 
look at these noun-phrases ‘earth’s roundness,’ ‘‘earth’s flatness,’ 
they have also something corresponding to the property-ascri- 
bing clauses. We can say that in the sentence ‘He knows the earth’s 
roundness’ the noun-phrase ‘the ‘earth’s roundness’ is a factual 
noun-phrase. In the sentence ‘He believes in the earth’s flatness’ 
the noun-phrase ‘earth’s flatness’ is a non-factual noun-phrase; 
and in the sentence ‘I long for the earth’s flatness” the noun- 
phrase ‘earth’s flatness’ is a counter-factual noun-phrase. I submit 
that analogously we can talk of factual, non-factual and counter- 
factual nouns of other sorts. Suppose, I say ‘My brother’s son is 
in Pune.’ Anyone hearing me saying this would be justified in 
believing that I have a brother and that he has a son. So ‘my 
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brother’s son’ is in this context a factual noun. But take the 
sentence, ‘My brother’s wife will be entitled to a quarter of the 
property according to our father’s will.’ It will be perfectly proper 
for me to say this even when my brother is not married, because 
the terms of the will says that in the event of this man’s getting 
married his wife will get that property. Thus in this sentence ‘my 
brother’s wife,’ is a non-factual noun. Now take the sentence: 
“My brother is a bachelor. His wife would have a difficult time 
domesticating him.’ Here the context will make clear that ‘my 
brother’s wife’ is a counter-factual noun. 

Now the relevance of this to our discussion is as follows: 
what kind of noun is SaSaSynga? Is it a factual ora non-factual or 
a counter-factual noun? The answer clearly is that—it will depend 
on the context. For example, in the sentence ‘SaSasrngam nasti? it 
will be a non-factual noun, because only a non-factual noun will 
fit into this kind of context. Because we cannot add nasti to a 
factual noun. The point I want to make is that we do not decide 
that it is a non-factual noun on the basis of our knowledge of the 
world. That it is a non-factual noun in this context comes out 
from the intention of the speaker. 

What are the implications of this analysis for vakyartha? 
Suppose, someone says ‘It is raining outside right now.’ Suppose 
further that all windows are closed and someone takes the trouble 
Of going out and looking, and makes the report that it is not 
raining outside right now. Now the Original sentence will have to 
be related to vastusthiti—I think it will be safer to use the term 
vastusthiti rather than vastu because it will take care of anvaya; 
the duster and paper case is better described as vastusthiti rather 
than as vastu. We have to make a distinction between vivaksita 
vastusthiti and varnita vastusthiti. For example, even if the report 
“It is raining outside’ turns out to bea false report, itisa false report 
about the state of the weather which exists out there, this ‘state of 
the weather which exists out there’ is vivaksita vastusthiti. Suppose 
the sentence had been true or suppose the sentence before us was 
“Tt is not raining right now” then the vivaksita vastusthiti and the 
varnita vastusthiti will be one and the same. And that will be the 
happy case. In the unhappy case we find that the vivaksita vastu- 
sthiti is there but unfortunately there is no varnita vastusthiti and 
we conclude that the sentence is false. And I think that if we 
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insist that vakyartha is identical only with varnita vastusthiti, and 
not with vivaksita vastusthiti then of course we will be justified in 
saying that false sentences do nothave any vakyartha, but it will be 
a claim made on the basis of the definition of vakyartha which 
identifies it only with varnita vastusthiti. But recognizing the 
relevance of vivaksita vastusthiti is very much necessary because 
all the problems raised by ‘The present king of France is bald’ 
have to be faced. 


Nandita: My first point is whether something which is non- 
existent or fictitious, be it Sasasriga or (aatesfedtfrarara:) 
can be the subject ofa statement or the object of negation. 
I, of course, remember how Udayana explains this method 
in the third chapter of his Nya@ya-Kusumdjfijali. He says in the case 
of wig aft, the cognition takes the form wt wy arfer 
or wa favarara:. But a subject should be taken in its totality: 
fafecanara va seut afaguefa, t tact fafa 1 

Let us take some other example. Suppose someone says ‘John’s 
children are asleep’ when in fact John has no children. Now here 
the subject taken in its totality, John’s children, is fictitious. 
I cannot but refer to Gangesa’s discussion of asraydsiddhi. 
He refers to the argument: aafard gua, avfaaarai Now 
he poses two alternatives. One, we may take the subject 
“sky-lotus’ in its totality. Then the statement will be nonsensical 
or guilty of aqercafraerat. But he adds, following Udayana, 
if we take the statement, and this is the second alternative, 
as ‘mditacda (arefaraafet)’ then it will be a fallacious statement. 
Now my question is whether it is justifiable to bypass a subject 
in this way and thus make a distinction between sasasrnga 
and aeitesfaratfrerara:, both of which, taken in their totality, are 
equally fictitious. 


Val — geet: a TRA: O——aea ateg: oeiteqant: vemat wfag- 
Réfa at at att acitesteatirerana: sfacafradt afage gf at a 
at——sfa eA: I 


Wat :—aciaafaathrs-sera: aferat saa? 


Wl——ag watg: aacaerg | 


| 
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afaraated—aa cert qarecormatien aaa ataaaatafaaet 
walat cacrat aria: afasta | aataenft areata aaa oar factet 
A Ud Aaa Aad Aa sat eI aaa aifaerare TaTATATA 
Stam ater | aa wegen afer ecarfesa: adeaisy area: aat- 
faaAaTaR aay aAaitHat: ate va aa: agat afeafer wat 
HA: AAT TATA | ‘eTeATAa aa ATs Tee: Hila fe’ sf wat Af 
wat att; Tay aft ot sfarreafa aay | cer sTaTaafea at A 
at gfe ferare: oem: fat Aa aa TRH | Aa ATA ATTA:, ATT AAA, 
at sfarraaiat aay; Tes ara STATIN eeQITAa | Ta aT 
wed at agar aftaferdt ateafa aa at aad: wacda, atett 
wats | ate a aes arefadt wast 1 feeg svared afer i set a 
weray aft wt aad ata, Teas at aacdta, a Serta arfat 
mead | feeg srateaa ates ata at seaa fanfaate: | aeqat aerate 
AH TAMA AMAA Aa AKATAATATAN Aa aveeT ala: Bafa, WK 
STATES ATT TATE-sITATIae: saNe Fat | aTATATATATa, 
Ta: Aaa, Pact AACA aca FasT | seat aA ata: at Waly p 
aaata ate ua ata: sfa cea afin: 1 


ata fa :——ateren faut aifea a ar? 

stirataaied—faaa: ada, aa faa: aad aeae: | AT ATE: At 
atata:——sdrad wafa a ar? 

aiitataed—_stuea wads | aa vag agat afenfera at 
aaistt eqagre: squad, ate seraed fadiacaats arava | aa aay 
APATHA | ACA Aa TIA Aa Atay Gerad fadacd aad aeaTTKay t 


AEA ATA Aetet | Aa g Ae Aa BATA | AST STATIN | 


afafa:—If it is an Gntara SaSasrnga which is the subject of the 
statement then we should not sayit is 2@sti, because then it is asti. 


praraatest—seaa | aedtkate saad, aredkafa seat 1 aa 
MSTA: AAA ATT aaTHU: | ataeed fe aafact ata ae- 
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2a seatraracay | sate sega: Az va, areifra: aka: ef Bq TeGe: 
alfa aaa agar ofeafera: seta | agar aftaferay seracaq aft 
aaa fadacd aria ada | aa sega: ae anfea, cacy aeGy aa Aaaeg- 
sfarqrencaa wa aad TSAR aa Sta: TE ATA eT | Tea TET, 
fadacd a nea sfa aa faaret atfer | 

[Srinivasa Sastri again asserted that the Vaiyakarana, as opposed 
to the Naiyayika, is convinced that a sentence is bound to convey 
a meaning. It is irrelevant whether what it refers to exists or not. 
Like a false sentence, a true sentence can also be analysed into a 
subject anda predicate; but thereisa difference—ina falsesentence, 
the question of what is the subject and what the predicate does 


not arise.] 


AAATCIAMAEA——aAAAL, FS AAT Te | ae fae: ATT:, 
afca afer ofa weal: erate: Ua wate: | a: gat aheafera: ert: 
areretn aa aa ‘afer’ sft ettacery; aferararan afer Teg at 
arerrase ates aa ‘aafen’ efer reeset: | travel AaAT Tat WAT 
Wey sede wa ated fade: goad? get acaTE WATSTET 
warm: a aise fadat Teg aferitaferay seg a, ate TIES 
MTTRTSRT ATT srferarafaay “Artec” rea: | reeerHe TA 
qeaaat sitrarfeat wer eft HerEEET Gag: Ga oe TTTT | 
at a adefon fata sfaatiact | aecderdt wea fae: “rea 
dena & a faarfaattest, eft Faery BTA ASAT FTSaT 
argeafet 1 at Temata: ater 1 a g aegeta fromeata sat oH: 
qariaaidtad & tata agar feaferat ats sat: Aeg ATA | ATH 
ered UH TH YI 

‘greg eatforae: TAAATAT TettaHcT: AEAAT 

sararcaerarnfatreneat: Frarataa: | 

Ward CALAN HATA WIAA aeealausy 

wari THe HATATgates Tals 

waste qarat: afgafeaferat wa aa ust a Odes aetarat THe 

feces: were: ofeaferat: ust afeaftaferat stvattat war 
ware i agieafad aaet aaratat anraafaea t ‘ated’ ‘atiea’ 
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afe mesa: aa: alee | a: afeahcaferard: avai daeha &: 
ward, a: fadaafa aa aA -—seta eracat aTerHTeeT | aT 
ERM: | 


sitar —mrar af’ saa vieaftary aexta 
arte: tafe: scaaa Fact tarfrwaq at artery oferta aaa, 
aaratare: afore: waft; a Ua stared seqeae | afcorea-afcorfinit: 
waa Afar set see aT eT aa oA ATT | AT: 
waren afer ecreaa | aaishe qari: aaate ad atgamfafarcata 
wafa eft aiteren feared: | meaty afer’ eae afearanfa gata 
TRASHY | AMTST TTT ATTA: sTaTAaTa aafeareat 
aferata safe sfa arcerg 1 Saaratarg ara: efa waa afeand 
fered caterer? atta: aarfeer gwafe aq ‘ae: afer’ eft site: 
Wadi ta afagy weft; wa: aTeernfafnceda ae wead aterafe, a: 
afer aradt aera atafagy efa grata | 

[The referent of a sentence like ‘SaSasrngam asti’ has a bauddha 
existence. But by ‘bauddha’ a grammarian, he referred to Nagesa, 
does not mean ‘an object of cognition’ as the Naiyayikas do. 


A bauddha entity is a state of the buddhi-stuff, a form that buddhi 
assumes. ] 


ata: —arier sft seat? 
atfaaraaten——aarta aaa 


WA: area aad ATA? 


sifraraateant— edt afer’ ecafe fa aad wane weqaha arg 
weafatree vt aerate aa atfea, warsara:, wires Tafad 7 
We Stet TAA | Ay AAA AMSAT | AUTH LOTTA SS TET It 
wafer, werent aferafatrery at aerate) ‘aeeary 
ated, aaa aferreata cacatfasiar afgearaa aterafa i ‘sraratara 
atin: sf wart stferas ore sta: eereqenta afer sf ataqend- 
ater watt: sara: | farsa srenry ofa 8 cafes ae ‘eet arfea’ eft 
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TANT: ae Ta Tae Sf | teaTa AA era raTaa os faa ‘eet arf’ 
afer araary wrecater Cat areata areata: 1 ‘eae gat aria’ ara wet 
afer saa senna: gerd | fiasa semra Aa Eqs aTaq aTEIaTT- 
fafacd aa atuafa Sact wecafafacets ateafa | aferrd aad ae 
eat Terrase cpa, get svettfea ‘ae Tet afer’ sera Tara: 
frefaacd, afferg-a1a: sndacd, woat-freftarendaat it aca: at 
(stot) oraTa oraa: | aeretfrefaa-sniace-sravaary Be: | AAT 
afe: srarasfeatat at ae: erat qaeraghe:, qetara:——areaatacaat 
aa atet afagy weft atartarfery ed aa arewa | Fa: eat 
‘ae.’ gfe ven a: afeerenfatince: art: atin, ‘ania’ scat afer: 
wae Ua Teta:, wa: afeacnan: afaeensataer a fatter aTieer 
ae ga ‘get atten’ sft cate: erqaea: gfe aarfret: seria 


Arindam: At the end of the last session, the Naiyayikas took 
upon themselves to refute the apparently strong defence that was 
made of baudha padarthas, of the theory that words stand for 
objects of inner experience or objects which exist in the mind. 
Pt. Siryandrayana Sastri urged that all the subtle and complex 
questions like whether there are related wholes or only discrete 
things become irrelevant when we take recourse to the bauddhartha 
or bauddha padarthas. The strong objection to this was that if all 
words, predicates, subjects, property words, substantives, etc., 
designate only bauddharthas then a sentence like ‘SaSasrngam 
nasti’ poses a problem. The word saSasrngam has a designation 
which is bauddhartha. This exists in the mind. But similarly 
what the word “asti,’ the predicate word, stands for will also be a 
mental existence. Thus we do not succeed in denying what we set 
Out to deny when we assert Sasasrnigam nasti. In fact it turns out 
that what we assert is self-contradictory or at least false. For, 
SaSaSrngam does possess mental existence. And we can never 
succeed in breaking through the circle of mental entities and 
mental existence and reach external objects. To say that the 
subject-term in the sentence ‘Sasasrnigam nasti’ denotes a mental 
object but the predicate, term denotes external existence will be to 
advance a philosophically disingenious theory. If both stand for 
mental phenomena then the statement will be self-contradictory. 

On the other hand, the grammarians can make a retort to 
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the Naiyayikas: How can you say ‘ghato nasti’? If all words stand 
for external objects then the word ‘ghata’ also stands for an exter- 
nal ghataand to say ‘nasti’ about it will amount to denying external 
existence to it which will be self-contradictory. The Nyaya reply is 
that we never say, no one ever says, ‘ghafo nasti’. No one asserts 
the non-existence of ghatas, because they do exist. One only asserts 
the absence of ghata in a particular locus which is specified or 
assumed. We always mention the amuyogi, the locus, in which the 
existence of ghata is denied. 


Sibajiban: The point under discussion is whether there is in 
Indian philosophy anything corresponding to proposition in 
Russell’s sense with which we are concerned here. Now what is 
this sense? A proposition is said to be what a sentence expresses. 
Again it is a kind of intermediate something, an entity (which 
subsists between a sentence and a fact which is there in the world). 
It is also sometimes said that in the case of true sentences what is 
meant by a true sentence is a fact. There is no need to postulate a 
proposition there. Now my difficulty is that in Indian philosophy 
there does not seem to be any concept corresponding to that of 
fact. The world is a totality of things and not of facts. Yet what 
is meant by a sentence is always a related whole because that is by 
definition the meaning of a sentence according to Nyaya 
(aetna wHrert area ea aait area 1). 

Unless there is samsarga there is no proposition (the meaning 
of a sentence). Now let us see what happens when we understand 
and analyze the meaning of the sentence: 4a: WH weft 
Now the sabdabodha resulting from this sentence is interpreted 
in such a way that Caitra becomes the mukhya viSesya and the 
rest becomes visesana or prakara. That shows that the meaning 
of a sentence is the meaning of a name, of a compound word. 
Now there is a difference between the meaning of a compound 
word and the meaning of a sentence. When a Naiyayika uses 
verbs like ‘asti,’ ‘bhavati, etc.,in a sentence, the difficulty is in 
understanding why he should do it? Consider, for instance, 
what Gangesa says in Siddhantalaksanam—sfaatireatarent aaa 
faaxcomaratara: serthrrassearateord wet Haft. 

The commentator raises the question: what is this ‘bhavati’ 
doing here? If the sentence would bealright even without ‘bhavati is 
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‘fanaa area atfed’ say the grammarians. This is not accepted by the 
Naiyadyikas. But as a matter of fact even when the grammarians 
assert that the presence of a finite verb is necessary ina 
sentence, their interpretation of the sentenceis such that the 
meaning of the verb becomes the mukhya vigesya or, according to 
Mimamsa, the bhadvand; and the rest, its predicate; so that the 
meaning of the sentence is a term, a subject, and nota fact. The 
meaning is a complex subject, not a fact. And this brings us to the 
point we were discussing yesterday. That is, why is it not necessary 
for Naiyayikas or other Indian philosophers who accept bauddha 
padartha, etc., to use the finite verb asti inasentence? There is an 
interesting remark by Wittgenstein in Philosophical Investigations 
about the Russian language. The Russians say ‘sugar sweet? 
instead of ‘sugar is sweet.’ Then he poses the question: do they 
supply anything in thought? What is the finite verb doing in a 
sentence? The finite verb may do two types of things in a sentence 
according to some philosophers. First of all it differentiates 
a list from a sentence, the finite verb is there and as a result 
there is a related whole, a complete thought which is a unit. 
This is one of the jobs a finite verb performs. And almost all 
Indian systems accept this. For them also the meaning of a 
sentence is a related whole. But there is another point. The finite 
verb according to Strawson, for example, in Individuals is a part 
of the predicate because the predicate contains the sign of asser- 
tion. Now, is there a need for the sign of assertion in asentence ac- 
cording to the Naiyayikas. such expressions as ‘nilo ghatah,’ ‘ghato 
nilah’ these do contain visesya and visesana and also uddegya and 
vidheya. According to the Nydya Kaustubha, two sentences which 
are composed of the same words when arranged in a different 
order will differ in their wddesya. The word which comes earlier in 
a sentence is uddesya, and which comes later is vidheya. So by 
changing the word order we can change the uddeS$ya-vidheya- 
bhava but not the visesya-visSesana-bhayva. But there seems to be a 
lot of difference between ‘a blue jar’ (nilah ghatah) and ‘a jar is 
blue’ (ghato nilah) . There is a fundamental difference between an 
adjective used predicatively and an adjective used as an adjective. 
There is no sign of assertion in a sentence construed in the Naiya- 
yika fashion. That is because there are only padarthas referred to 
by a vakya: they are contained in a reality but they are not said 
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to be asserted. These padarthas do constitute interrelated wholes 
or complexes. This point is brought out the by Naiyayikas. Frege 
said that the assertion sign cannot belong to the content of a 
sentence; it must be conceived as being added to the whole 
content of the sentence. 


[rama ‘aa: wt weed fa arated Weaata Aaeatexad, Frar- 
UTA AT Ha | ae “Atett Be:,” “Att get wai’ fa areaeT 
ard atareeat at arate | fadarrezargaan fastest saat 1 Abate 
ASAT: TET aaa aITaTaR | Taaatfa was 
SAA MIPAA, Haat Ss fAATNAT | Aa: TATA THA seg Hala 

arrarateg ‘thing’ ‘fact’-wet He Haft aaqart arzacateare: 
aTaeaA | Haat Tart aAeaad fatecaramathratrs | gd ATA 
attra: etifeae | orate: aaata aq fro aaeaaa ag faaferrer 
aaa wWaata t se a faartied aarafeta ofaarte 1] 


frasttaa:——aanfaersi ad, ardtaantfrari aa araart: fafaree- 
Gard Wal ‘aa: UT Neola’ sea Tle: Werateat waa? WAR 
THAME AA da: Stet 


‘Stet: ye —se ared a at? get ate afacata sfa, ae: ata: waa 
ofa, ae: ate fea ofa ara a at? 


qevrarayan:— ata: ae: ef avery tree: geht aay 
‘Teel atacate’ efa area | ‘atetae: ated’ seafa ava 1 ate wae 
aay at da: gf gat Us afer Aaeg emer Ta aTaaTaTT 
Teg Ufa: area: SaTEMAG aaG wt Ae: aaa fe afer ada sata 
forte? 


Va fet Stet ae: Ate ae: afer’ qeaeah: ara: Ht Te: ? 


TTOATAaaet:—ale vfertas ated ett ge: vectfer aA, ara 
aateaaaa srafed ‘ate ae: ef area; ate great avaateat afeacd 
wT ateaa . ward: fe sce Had Ata AAT A AAA A 

wee: afacuca-euraard sft gq sead Teast: sta varfrnred: | 
aes 8: Tega: Tea: Mes: HirearreTHAHCAAT T: FaHer-Ahea- 
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ca-carad faadtactfa | Haaed a Med faadtactia | Teg sfacaa- 
saracdary sft wee: Wat Feat ate afacaca-caraey ate: HaHa 
farted i gaacdtadra sae: wet fautert | save ora 
FAA AATAM | AATT ACA AAAI ATTA: Stel: A TATA: t Tat 
Us CAT AATA-ATT AAAS TATA: ATS: BAT Hala | ATAAT 
seat ad fasrareafedt ae araet AEATT ATA A: ee: Setter A ste: 
sifacteatedt ateata (nominalised areta) a art: a seta ‘HE 
wrath’ sfa g array tate cefatee-arrary saat ‘aentataterse: sey 
gfa nominalised sentence. Then what is said by fasetatet 
is not said by this aT. This is accepted by Gangesa and 
Didhitikara also. 


Shah: I have been wondering, and I want to see whether I am 
right: is this controversy not connected with the controversy we 
had yesterday about the status of a false proposition. It was 
contended that a false sentence isnosentence, for it gives no kind 
of knowledge. If this is so, then it should be quite obvious that 
‘ghatah’ will be a sentence. Otherwise it will not even bea sentence 
or even a pada. As soon as it is false it will not be a fact that there 
is a ghata and then it (gatah), willnot remainevena pada, I should 
say. Therefore it is a question of the presuppositions that have 
gone into talking about sentences. The presupposition here seems 
to be that a full-fledged understanding of a sentence is not possible 
without there being a vakya, vakyartha, vakyabodha and vastusthiti. 
All these must be there. If any of them is absent then the whole 
thing will collapse. It will become, I will suggest, a vakyabhasa. 
Or it will be a padabhasa. Without there being a meaning, without 
there being a ghata it will be a padabhasa. If this is so, this does 
not mean that we cannot imagine something to be possible. It 
will be possible to talk of ‘nilah ghatah’ as an uddesya, that will 
depend on the context, not through the presence or absence of 
‘asti’. Will I be right if I say something like this? 

[qvearet fact faat——ared, arark:, amariatera | are 
@ acgteata sataatfa i arfafagrearia ga: qesarareay Bard | Te- 
aaa aaa arad a wate | af a arat area a aa | aeaes aT 
Tea tsarat CATT; AAT Fl stg: aTaaataTey Tara Frvarssrearfors 
ar strate | carat arameactit qesaraat AE FATA THEtatet |] 
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Kelkar: I think there is a minor point which we should get 
out of the way right away by pointing out basic difference between 
English and Sanskrit. Sanskrit like Tamil is one of the languages 
which can afford to omit the copula. As a result an expression like 
‘nilah ghatah’is strictly speaking ambiguous. There (really) are two 
different expressions here. One, is ‘nilah ghatah’ as synonymous 
with the compound nilaghata and in this case it is a noun and not 
a sentence; and the other ‘nilah ghatah, the sense in which it is 
synonymous with ‘ghatah nilah’, which isa full-fledged sentence; 
whether you put ‘asti’ there or not is immaterial. We have a good 
linguistic reason for postulating ‘asti’ there because as has been 
pointed out, the copula can be omitted in Tamil and Sanskrit 
only in the present tense and only when affirmative. When in the 
past tense or when negative, the copula cannot be dispensed with. 
That is one point. 

Consider the following sentences: ‘The death of Devadatta 
cannot be ruled out’; ‘The death of Devadatta I cannot bear to 
think of.’ They are perfectly good sentences. Now we can insert 
the word ‘probable’ in them and they are still good sentences. ‘The 
probable death of Devadatta cannot be ruled out’; ‘The probable 
death of Devadatta, I cannot bear to think of.’ Now if we turn 
these sentences around and talk of the probability of Devadatta’s 
death then we are in the original position. We can continue to 
say that ‘The probability of Devadatta’s death cannot be ruled 
out’. Or ‘The probability of Devadatta’s death I cannot bear to 
think of.’ 

Now by shifting from ‘the probable death of Devadatta’ to 
‘the probability of Devadatta’s death’ have we really changed 
ther stand? And my submission is that we probably have. Consi- 
der also these two sentences: ‘The probability of Devadatta’s 
death filled me with fear’; ‘The probability of Devadatta’s death 
cannot be ignored.’ Now we are in a totally different domain 
because once we do that, once we bring in the predicates, ‘fills 
me with fear’, ‘cannot be ignored’, we cannot turnaround and say 
that ‘The probable death of Devadatta fills me with fear.’ Because 
the moment we say ‘fills me with fear’ we are talking about, we 
are noting a truth-claim even if it is a modified truth-claim. As 
soon as we turn around and say ‘probability of Devadatta’s 
death’ factuality can be infused in it. So the solution of taking 
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‘fact’ as an object of attitude cannot really solve the problem. 
Now applying this to the present sentence ‘nilah ghatah,’ 
can we not talk about ghatasya nilata, what the status of 
ghatasya nilatais ; and then we can bring in expressions: ghatasya 
sambhdavya nilata; or ghatasya vastavika nilata. We have to consider 
these expressions also for a proper consideration of this issue. 


Pahi: Let us be clear about the fundamental dichotomy 
between object and fact that is in the background. Many western 
philosophers say that facts are not nameable. They can only be 
expressed by sentences, but they cannot be named. Now I want 
to say that this dichotomy is not acceptable to Naiyayikas. In 
the Nyaya system every padartha, everything that is there, can be 
named. And it is impossible to construe an entity that cannot be 
denoted by a nominalized expression. Consequently if your facts 
are non-nameable then they lack padarthatva. That simply means 
that the entity ‘fact’, that these philosophers have imagined, cook- 
ed up, apparently to assign to it an essential role in the system, 
is one that we (Naiyayikas) have not overlooked for we do not 
find it to be indispensable. Since every padartha is nameable and 
facts are not nameable, facts are not padarthas; and therefore we 
cannot hope to find ‘facts’ in this sense in Nyaya. Itis not the 
eternality of facts which bothers me but their non-nameability, 
not being capable of being denoted by nominal expressions. And 
consequently I cannot translate ‘facts’ in this sense in my system, 
the system of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

The role that has been assigned to ‘facts’ hasnot been overlook- 
ed by Naiyayikas. In their system it is played by the concept of 
visista-padartha. The role that is assigned to ‘facts’ in the western 
system is fully performed by the concept of visista-padartha. 
The Naiyayikas say that there is a scheme by which for every 
sentence there can be constructed an equivalent nominalised 
expression (stfrafattad arzaq). I will come later to the remark 
which was made by Sri Badarinathji just now. The contention of 
the Naiyayikas is that every declarative sentence which can be 
used to make an assertion can be translated into a nominalized 
expression according to this scheme and further that the sentence 
is true if this nominalized expression has a denotation. The 
Sentence ‘ta: 7é wofa’ is true if and only if the expression ‘Tearia- 
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adnate -TaA aaa Aa: has a denotation. I want to say that 
the role that ‘fact’ plays in the western system is admirably served 
by viSsista-padartha. The category of facts, with the conditions 
which are imposed on them, is totally unnecessary. We do not 
have this category in our system but this does not mean that we 
do not have in our system anything which carries the burden 
which ‘fact’ is intended to carry. 


[far ‘mae’ wea Ae Haat Trraraanifrarai aa (fan’ sfa avatar 
aeg ‘shad’ ofa g area caterer aT MAA | ATR Age | PATA ATS 
J Wa va carat arenfadat wa, wa: aafadad (aamifad) feats 
aeg (ware sft) area aaa fafmeeacqda aaarfad: eras 
tea aed Hufag ‘mae’ gaa AE AAale | “aa: WE Wea fa art 
‘Teint: Taaeaa: Eft aaa aa AAA I] 
Val—-—Taar afar: ‘wae’ (fact) efa carteafafeaa: srerat faferet- 
aeafateaa: gfe Fea (category) wa wa ates | Ha: seal, Gar sft 
waraiq eafatiaa: aarat avearaiq eafafan: faoar ag sfa antec 
aaa Us aera ARTA | HA? oTraaAd saa wa Hae ete 
aa aera aah: area: | HA: STAY Tara: Gat ateaa 
wa: atreaest Tarteay | hae’ afer a aft waa aad waaa ‘wae’ she 
ret ata ef aa afer, Tarfreaed a arte | aretha Pratt Farcoara t 
aq Tarfeed aia a: eat ag afeaied aria aq ata aera 
Ra: geyadt, fact gfe aaara: 1 ate avagttsd: fact eff stented fa: 
Heat Tera TIAA Henin fa: areas WMATA Het? zcantt 
areata fatrecaatet waft fafacrrtate: afe aa: ate az averafi 
WIA, TIT Hat Aer? ate daraisfer ate we art TET ae: 
TrattE-gtary aa’, da: Tafa’ gaat: Aartefrarraat waart 
qdudq ‘aa: vata’ ger a: att wafa a: HTEN:? ‘CTATARA- 
pgfan aa:,’ ‘acar-nteantrar aa:’ \ ware ed afe aera, ate 
aeGa: HAT da: TH Bll, Aart aea fedtéeq (denotatum) seri 
wea aegfeata: aaa ated, cart ‘aa: cafe’ eft ard Bea TAT a 

ude fagra ae sta feate aeg afta, afafera-cert:? 


Rege: Among western philosophers themselves there is no 
agreement regarding the ontological status of facts or the need for 
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facts. One may raise the question: are there facts over and above 
featured, interrelated things to which events happen? There are 
many western philosophers who would deny that facts are 
included in the furniture of the world, over and above featured 
things which are interrelated. But young Russell, before he quite 
became mature, particularly in one phase of his development, did 
think that there are facts over and above things and that unless 
there were facts, sentences would not be rendered true or false 
and that facts have to be admitted for this purpose. 

But this position has been given up by many starting with the 
memorable debate between Austin and Strawson. Strawson 
asserted that the world is a totality of things and not of facts, 
One may also consider that when the question, whether what a 
sentence says is true or false, is to be decided in the case of sentences 
of a certain kind, we have to resort to observation of particular 
things and their features. So far I think there would be common 
ground between enlightened westerners and Naiyayikas. But 
there is still the question. There are things and we make state- 
ments about them. Now one may say that facts are shadows cast 
by statements—this is the analogy used by Strawson. But the 
difference between uttering a sentence, the linguistic act of saying 
something whatever, and merely uttering phrases which, may 
serve as parts of sentences but do not themselves constitute 
sentences so that utterance of them does not amount to perfor- 
ming the linguistic act of saying something is important. And 
it appears to me that the difference between the phrase ‘nilah 
ghatah’, as used in different contexts, and the sentence ‘nilah 
ghatah asti’ will have to be further explained. 


[HorSacarraaaiaat Ad acagerar ‘Hae’ serea aH Tee 
aarauafana: wate | waTaagmernia fafa wate, 
afafasaaeraratta aad; IT Greater STA, TATA 
sito at araucd arfedt i ‘ateit ey’ fe Ae seca area atfert ‘ata? 
ae: fe ade aTesTaa SSAA, ‘tet qetsedt fa area Tt frat 
ef& ormernefararafanm: | aatdet aarfaas: aa sfaqea sfa 
warfet wet: 1] 


Vl—-orrareafagai wea va Gat sfa feowt acg Aeriteded a ar 
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afe aa Cared aifes | Fae Aa Heniteaha | wat agi wag, VaeravTer 
a Sree ag ‘Ate: ge: gore fafrarmeg &: rd:; ca a tet Be: 
ate’ get a om: ot:? qerieafatad ‘waza fafa afer 
ofa aa aexitaaa t 


Ua: —‘aieit wey seta aaa tera: ef g a aaa 
VI—Tay | Teg saat: Aa: THT: 


Pandurangi: All the three or four passages of sentences which 
have been quoted from Russell have only one objective. That 
objective is to introduce between the sentence and its comprehen- 
sion some other element, viz., fact. It would be introduced in 
different ways in different sentences. In the case of tadvatitat- 
prakarakabuddhi, visesyavisesanabhava are brought together. 
Therefore, when we represent them in language, i.e., words, we 
have to represent them ina connected way: in the samagrava- 
kyastha case, that is, when there is a sentence which conveys its 
meaning through the various expressions which form its parts 
being arranged in it in a certain way; or inthe kriyanvita case. All 
these quoted passages have only one objective which is to intro- 
duce a proposition in between a sentence or its comprehension. 
Now whether that element has the same ontological status as a 
sentence or a different status, and if so what that status is, are 
further questions. Now, as representatives of Indian sastras what 
we have to consider first is whether there is anything correspon- 
ding to ‘fact’. How do we manage this problem? Somehow we 
must be managing this through vakyartha, viSesya-visista-bhava- 
Prayoga and _ kriyd-visistaprayoga, etc. For the purpose of 
communication is the same and the result achieved is the same. 
Only the different processes are to be properly described. Now 
what I feel is that what they mean by visista-visesya-bhava is this. 
Things are there and things are understood. Now when things are 
understood they are not understood in an isolated way but in 
connection or association with others. When they are under- 
stood they are jfidna-visayi-krtah; when they are jfidana-visayi- 
krtah they are in some arrangement. When they are not jfidna- 
visayi-krtah they are as they are; things are things when they are 
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not jfidna-visayi-krtah. Things are facts when they are jfana- 
visayi-krtah. Jfidna-visayi-krtad has reference to  tadvatitatpra- 
karaka buddhi. Were ‘idam’ is there, ‘rajatanv’ is there, rajatatva- 
prakarakatva is there, all these are comprehended in our under- 
standing as a complex. This is jfidna-visayi-krta. 

The same thing happens in sabda-bodha. When a sentence is 
uttered there is comprehension or communication, and what is 
conveyed and comprehended is understood as an arrangement (of 
things, features, relations, etc.). So, when things are talked about by 
means of sentences (vakya) they are facts; and when they are not 
so talked about, when no statements are made about them, they 
remain things vastu. When somebody makes some statements 
about them, they become vakya-vastu. By facts they mean vakya- 
vastu, vastu which has been talked about by means of a vakya, 
that has becomean object of discourse. A vastu, as it is, when no 
one has understood it or spoken about it is, a mere vastu. Thus 
when we talk of facts we are talking of things which have been 
brought into some kind of relation with our language and know- 
ledge: visayikrtani vastini constitute facts, or vakya-vastuni are 
facts. Otherwise they remain just things. Thus we can manage to 
talk adequately about our discourse or communication without 
introducing a category of entities like facts or propositions. This 
is how we can look at the Nyaya position. And there is a strong 
Opposition to admitting facts or propositions to the status of 
padartha so that they become padarthas in addition, to say, ghata 
or nilariipa so that nilaritpa-visista-ghata is to be counted as an 
additional padartha to nilaripa and ghata and the samavaya- 
sambandha between them. So long as this is not done, nilariipa- 
visista-ghata is not recognized as an additional padartha. Nyaya 
would not tolerate people talking about ‘facts’. 


APAASHE:—a: aera a: fae: seat aera Teter fara: 
wen fet araq seat avifad waad, ‘aac: ava aeofa’ sft seq UF 
area | ATaRa-aAATT HTT AAT SAT: She ATL TATA | 
wat: airaeae: afet Tat? AAA Teena atareaag eafafans at 
wal Saat aT AA CAATAAT SRT | cata: afer Tacs At TAT 
Ua Merced Tetat | “TEaTIat ete: sf Ta THA, “TTA ate:’ Sf 
HI Tar TETAS ae: Ta eat faerey saat Tsat ate: eft eat 
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atiadt aq Ha? Aa TARAS ate: seqad a: at: TVA, 
TERT ates: ea: “Test ate: ef saa Tea, a a ad: eSTTfaTA: 
gfa aa vaaq daa fara: amt weofa’ gemma aaara adarata 
WEATH ATE Hated | TATA saea:’ sf sad sata: | Aarhanfa- 
Wa: Sara: wd weofa’ eae wd: aa weary —— ‘TAA RATA 
aan: gfa watt aad aaad carta @aca: ant wofe’ ofa frag 
wenta: aaa? unt sami a aeiaead etd Taqaha | darficat 
af ada ‘aefrert meorfa’ ser ent ‘ag waaay’ efa Aa 
arate | aa ae ae ATA: SAT: “TER: aa: Tae Aah ate ‘TASoThA’ 
seteraraaat aah TASAA | MAMA WH: sie: a: aaa: 
Fara: Ae Teas 1 canfranfamaaen aft gé we waTa ag TaA- 
fratart aaca:’ sft aad, ‘acu: TAP sfa a wat aad 
Raa: Ma: afer a ar? AA AA ‘qerafaatary 2aan:’ fa vad arate 
forarrert aareret 1 at a fetarren? a: arere:? fey odaa? gered sae 
Tafa aan: ge wea Sara: TaAGeaa’ efa aat 
warifaraa: Feat sat wer: Feat: waa sata? ava aw: gar:? fe 
areaq— sae: fararara: aaa wate | Zaza: Sf qat:, aa wWAA- 
feared ateay, danfirermrafcerettaarf ee sferareg Wea | 
ua frarart sz aafa venafa-—ared simgan, fag: sim:, area: 
ara fee-meaicam wa aferargae araraafcarnerat—— 
weg Feat saat afar aedtaacen wa smmati @aea: an 
wTeofa’ sua taqu: fae:, aNd tea) fad fax, mea’ fra? 
va afe menet afer siasaa aig acanari fares, wrasearat 
areaq | aa yaaa, ‘araseraa atari, Wana AreTay’ 1 aa 
afcarat aa sadted waadt | area freret fara 1 fens send sree: wat 
proposition ead TySae | Faery sf USAT TTA: Wed: TIA! 
a a Hiniaataacatearaa af daca sf am fers: TATA | 
faers te faa? fags sere ated faite’, aa faery | frard aramen 
arian: 3r:, Hs ATUL STSTATU AT wav | AT STATOR, STATE: STSTATTOT | 
ararer fatad FETHTT Bt WIAA a aTHTTaseaT wa -zTAT- 
Taaa-rraqgeny | frat stewa? fae vewa-fada-sanaeqy | 


aa waaay: wal, TA seaTeg: waa faeaer aqua: 


vew-fadafeeq waft i are ara mee: aaa: fae aa 
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alien: aaa: 1 a: sfaared: 1 sfaarat fe wafa? vet afraq ae: 
amend, wat Tada: afer | ‘Cda: afaary’ sfe argacat a wea ‘ate 
Raqaa:’ efet aafal vada saat: Ae eoTafa i Tae: afAATY saa 
fagraa ered faeitaa | casa areata: MATS: — Aa AIAAT AT 
fadd wéteaa’) aqare-faeiaat: wafaada ay veleatra, wT 
TRE HAMA ad— aT fe waka A wars.’ Tawed Fa 
warn: afagad: wae wa afer we ee? ufaasefadate: eta: | 
aa fm aaaera?’ He area: afea gfe rata F fereee:’ gfa qateryy | 
aa wana Bat Te TS Bad AAA, AT TEMA, PHT Ag: TAA 
anna: TeNTa 8a Fade aq aareaTa a TUTTO eet ate atheros faa: 
ae: | HG TAIT: | 

qardaists get wafa wa—‘saerafedtfrn: egfafirce Te 
fama’ 1 3a auger TI) Ha AACATA: fe faaferra? 
a: gated sft afer ‘at Gaia ge cat a aa get fat 
afacafa ) fae gat? gaa gat, wat alata saterned 
were ware: SAT — ate ser ferafercrey | TAT prea? ‘saetatcattert: 
eafertercer a frrarney | acer ferent He 1 ate: cereT AA? See ATTA: | 
aq qeara ated ae Ga SATA | aT Ae aq feacat ora SAT 
efa ai Ste: 1) avi ate: wrerered ‘faeagercan’ fet west TET | 
ara aaa Wa TATOT SITET | Ares AS: wi: ae’ gfe Tat eae 
at gt rat seqaa Vast: srigaafearas aft fageneataas car TTY | 
aa sersufaaer: Sf AST: Ua: ae, TaaTe eft TT: oe: | Tat TART: 
faa aa creratrereafaraatsts wafa | “sree fae: wa shat 
Meat | TASUTTSTSaT PAT aE Aa AST AAT AAA, ‘ATTA 
fe fadrta sfaad aera! vdate: & fast wa: afar: TAT 
aren ed | Hee Perey RTTTAY | ATT ATT: STATE: FLA: ETAT TTT | 
wa wifeat sat satefcerta | 

sea: sain: faarereatfad fae aarfenfaadareratg aA, 
fagaeaieTH-HAGASTATA ; ATAMNATA FT ATATETCATY | 

feeita: saibt: 1 faaretenfadt freed araaraty aera, TAVOTTATT- 
waar; aa a UneHtfegacitarcatg | 

aeta: sate: | faareieatfare: area: SHOTTTAT TCS fea, 
SATOTT TTT ATTA 5 ATA ET ASR AACA ATTA 





} 
{ 
j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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aga: sah: | fraretearfad fart darfeam farcaratatq fra, 
araritqaracaa; 9: wefaqam: a: ae fers, wat aa: aarfeva: 

Saar sat: | faateearfad faa aaiafiraararate fra, 
TIENT; tataiter fran | 

oT TSF | 

[English translation by the speaker: I compare the expression 
eaad: at aeofa and wrftarat Raa: with a similar situation 
discussed in poetics. In poetics they compare the expressions 
wet ata: and agit de and say that the acceptance of the 
former in preference to the latter is itself a sufficient ground to 
prove the existence of vyanjana. This is known to all concerned. 
Similarly I raise the question: why do we instead of saying 
wrfearay taau:’ say fae: ad a=shy or qed: wrafearaa’. An 
answer to this question itself is enough to prove the difference 
between wHafaarary aca: and @acq: ard aso or age: wWHAfsaraTT 
This was my first point. 

My second point was that a sentence may be analysed into two 
Parts, a siddha and sadhya. In the sentence qa: aa aofa’ 
Devadatta is siddha and ai a0ft is 'sadhya. And this is 
comparable to the analysis which one finds in the Nyaya 
system itself. A pancavayayi vakya is analysed into five parts, as 
the name of the vakya itself suggests, pratijfia, hetu, udaharana, 
upanaya and nigamana. Now what is Pratijia missing (parvatah 
is paksa. On the paksa something is to be established, proved, 
that is s@dhya. Thus even before the sadhya is there the paksa 
exists. Similarly even in the case of a statement, i.e., the pratijfa, 
they accept its division into two parts, the siddha and the sadhya. 
When it is accepted in a crucial part of a prayoga paficavayava- 
vakya in the context of inference, why should it not be accepted. 
with regard to other statements? 

On the basis of this analysis of a statement the poeticians identify 
some poetic defects. One such defect is based ona wrong vakyartha 
where what is later to be stated is presumed, the defect of 
avimrsta-vidheyamsa. And another defect is padartha which 
consists in committing the same fault. 

On the basis of this discussion I have formulated some syllo- 
gisms in the style of the Naiyayikas which employ the terminology 
with which they are familiar. The matter (statement) under dis- 
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pute, which is not yet proved and is sought to be proved, is referred 
to by them as vivadadhydasita. The first syllogism is: the disputed 
(entity) proposition or vidhdna is different from vakyartha as 
understood by the Naiyayikas. Why? Because the proposition con- 
sists of the parts siddha and sadhya which are not the parts of 
vakyartha. The second syllogism is that vidhana is different from 
vakyartha because a vidhdna is either pramana or apramana; while 
a vakyartha is above these two poles. Whether a vakyartha is pra- 
mana or not is a later consideration. 

The third syllogism, I present, has reference to the Naiyayikas’s 
position regarding cognition. They do not say that apramana- 
jiiana is not jfiana at all. They speak of yathartha-jiana and 
ayathartha-jnana. Anubhaya for them is of two sorts: either yath- 
artha or ayarthartha, but they do not say that ayathartha-anubhava 
is not anubhava at all. But in respect to sabdabodha what they say 
is that badhita-vakyartha is no vakyartha at all. This is contra- 
dictory. My third syllogism makes the point that a feature which 
vidhdna possesses is not possessed by vakyartha. Vakyartha is prior 
to the distinction between the categories pramana and apramana 
because it is the subject of the discussion (investigation) whether 
it is pramana or aparmana, and whatever is the subject of some 
activity is distinct from it. So unless the vakyartha is piirvasiddha 


it cannot be the subject of the consideration whether it is pramana 


or apramana. 
The fourth syllogism is: vidhdna is distinct from vakyartha be- 


cause vidhana has for its subject vakyartha; vakyartha is the sub- 
ject of the vidhana. The subject of anything is distinct from that 
of which it is the subject. There are two things involved here. One 
thing is the subject of the other thing. Therefore they are distinct. 
For instance, ‘I see this notebook with my eyes; the notebook is 
the subject of the eyes and therefore different from them. Similarly, 
the vakyartha is the subject of the vidhana and therefore the two 
are different. The fifth syllogism is: vidhdna is the dharma of 
vakyartha; and as a dharma is different from dharmin, vidhdana is 
different from vakyartha. I think I have clarified my position 


sufficiently.] 


Kelkar: We have had an exercise which was somewhat 
similar to the previous speaker’s exercise. I will take two 
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sentences here. The first is ‘Devadatta will die in a week,’ and the 
second sentence is ‘Devadatta will probably die in a week.’ Follow- 
ing Russell’s advice we will try to find out whether the factual 
content of the two sentences is the same or not the same. It was 
suggested that facts are what make a sentence true. Now we can 
imagine a situation in which Devadatta in fact dies on the sixth 
day following the utterance of this sentence. Now in that case we 
will say that the first sentence has proved to be true and what has 
made it true is the occurrence of Devadatta’s death within the 
period specified by the sentence; so that will be the factual content 
of the sentence. On the other hand this will also justify us in 
saying that the sentence ‘Devadatta will probably in diein a week’ 
has also turned out to be true. The sentence is not a true sentence 
although Devadatta in fact did die within a week’. Why? Because 
at the moment of utterance Devadatta was in perfectly good 
health and there was no justification for saying that Devadatta 
will probably die in a week’s time. In the first case the relevant 
fact to look for, would be Devadatta’s death. In the second case 
what is relevant is the state of affairs regarding Devadatta’s health 
at the moment of utterance of the sentence or regarding the con- 
juction of the stars, if you are a believer in astrology and so on, 
which will enable you to say with reason that Devadatta will pro- 
bably die in a -week. So here is a case in which the state of affairs 
is actually the same, viz., that Devadatta died on the sixth day from 
the utterance of the sentence; and yet the first sentence is true and 
the second sentence is false, because it is not borne out by the 
conditions obtaining at the time of utterance of the sentence. This 
means that the factual contents of the two sentences are different. 
Now applying Dr. Pahi’s argument to this case, can we say that 
this insight that the factual contents of these two sentences are 
different can be conveyed in terms of visista-padartha? 1 think 
that we will not be justified in saying so. That is, we might be 
tempted to say that in the first case the sentence is validated be- 
cause there is a padartha, viz., Devadatta’s death ona particular 
day; while in the second case it is not validated because Deva- 
datta’s death was not so imminent. What this shows is that langu- 
age is infinitely flexible, and we can make it do whatever we want 
it to do. But there is always a difference between a far-fetched use 
of language and the ordinary use of language; and here in the 
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ordinary use of language, we will not be justified in saying that 
the padartha-situation in the case of these two sentences was diffe- 
rent. The padartha-situation was the same but the factual situa- 
tion was different. And that is why we can also later on make a 
report that Devadatta was going to die within a week but did 
not, or that Devadatta was not to going to die within a week but 
in fact did. Now these two sentences do sound strange, but we can 
make such sentences; because for a sentence like “‘Devadatta was 
going to die ina week’ or “Devadatta will probably die in a week,’ 
the relevant conditions are the state of Devadatta’s health or 
the conjunction of stars at the time of utterance of the sentence. 


waaay ahrsa—arat VaRaty ‘sara: aces Afeeata’; 
areata wa aTAAA VIAH ‘MTA Sara: Aree Afeeata’ Efe t areata 
cofare 00S fer Saree: Fa | Fae wear TTaTT: HTe:, SATA: 
arene aifeoerler | Sear: TATA: ATA TS FA Se STAT a: ater: 
SHa:, Ferra aa a: Tel: Ha:, STAT: TTT: fasa fe: afer og 
daz (fact) a fred ofa cafe | Teg arama: aay Frere Ta | 


AAATTAMTATEAT IS TAA faa AP oaet ehet TAMA: ATTA TTY 
MOS MATT FTTA TAMARA TE AT Ht A STATO ST | SSE TAT 
afafraart afaoafa seqaty laa “We ve: aie eft rad aaa 
are ‘eat atfed’ efe facia arery; GaSe Sara ST TA 
fuera STATI yea | vase aTeaat: aHTa- 
arecqafea sfagcat ued ater frartateracda gat faegrerater- 
aaa a yanaraned ata fedtaarasrent ata: sfrarerat afacata | 
aa: wariaterncd Tat: Tea, frrercHeate Pera: | ae: Uae abe 
gaa aad WTA: | 


aztraragaa:—fagaata: ofeaitrrarrareratieta: ged Aaa aq 
‘att: ue: afea’ sft avery, ‘ate: ge: sf a area i sata 
faerafearqaafeaaa areae | fasratrarras cect ag aa ary | fiteg 
they may call it a phrase or noun-phrase | faseaafeafedt areata | 
ate aredtarat farrararate sat sratrerat afte: aq aa fe arate 
afraarad | aarecm: aaha ad fe ard feaat oftaaraa, 
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array afeguien fread aafa alg sé ud aredtararata 
TAA Ad aad afearita seat, ad aed feerafeareafeada 
wate | cea wag afaora: wate aq ‘ate ae: atfea’ scoaeit Ga: aT 
ARIS F Seta, Aa Ata: we: afer aT GeaEAa aT Aer: aT——eeaTaa: 
faa, SATS: ARTA: AteTEa | ale ae aga ae ater saar- 
Tet arated fae aed aratsera: saat a wate wate Frrateet 
area | ares aaa afagreta aq freee | wate afer ae Ta 
ga: ated stares fadaer faut area aretaara vefa ada 
area afagy weet | we: scat, erat ater: ae: scaacit area Ta 
afer at, eaceadt a, Ate: at) Teg afe wad ‘ite: ae: afea’ afg 
uferatasa arsienat: afearftaistat | ace tet ge: afea’ zaiq 
ama, ‘sitet ae: aaa act ‘ae: sta ated aa alaguafa | Freretser- 
ATHY, ATMS | aT TOT aT wale. A aha aa ada 
aad aq feameated wate) 

Ted Aa stad faareat wae wat “ae: seh fe ara saa ae: 
wafer | Teg ‘we: afed’ qa arts wafa—atem ae: afer? wea 
we: uted? ga ae: afta? wate ararsen | wate a an? ga afea, TET 
ufed, wien: afea—eaq oratsen wate | eg fadafared aera a 
wate, afeacren fara arate a wate Tog wefaed arafeerrteen 
wae. aig aaa afer afe ed Sead aq afer area Ia ata ate 
area fata faaarataent A wafa ata aver afe edt ofcarat 
Fraet aat ‘tet aes’ geet ae: sem: fet apts a wala; Ate: Be: 
AST AT, TARA AT, ACE: AT AAT RTE waft t cag ‘ete ae.’ 
qa J ated fated 1 ae fe ca stat ate dae feud arateat 
a wate “atet ae.’ sf area srasfa 

alg gé afe wet fad aq ‘afer aaa a8, ada steamer 
fadaer fad sratseran: saat a wate ata aaa,’ ate acafcarara- 
are ate Fe: geaeaTta Tae afer a wate | SCs ATER TTT 
araq afar vay afafraat ada aor afearser anfzeaerorat ‘atat 
ge: saan arracd ater waa i ‘Atel ae: afen’ fe atazen area 
afd wad | saya staat aaa gawit grad F Farle ataraaa 
Teg ara: Aa saa shasta 

Oa: aged Fahad fagor ‘Twenrat ate:,’ ‘veda ate:’ saa ata 
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wae: | Hea? Testa ale: Eraadt WMA wearmaacatfes sana, 
waar: ARarate: seqaittssad ae ca waseaat ag ‘aa 
ata: ofa aaa TEI ESAaTS AEM Tel: HT ATER ater: 
Tama ae: sta aaarete rae ahaarifaad aa wea at are 
Pact eras Ae: aaa EAS? aa Vg: ea wa afe ate Us gate 
fafacdt ada, dieatearara va sfaorefataat ada, ate wat a wesrait 
ata: att at wa ate: seaeaa? ‘Tenrat ate:’ sf Tera? ersey | aat 
fg areas: cateltat aeret | ate crerfreresrant Het feet areietelt 
wafa 1 7a mace safeate:, Ga: wea Us ae watt; TAT 
meariea safeafa: wate, aar aeqrtatet wate ale seat: J 
carentat ada | afe dieeateat: area sfarefatad waq ate get 
a acaaa ateaaah: ara: aera? Fa: Waa stead? afe waraat 
mearaaa direnfacrener faaht aad ada carers sata aa att 
Geanraacaat: Mitta: FAIA | SS BIT AAA Teg a: aerate: 
vata Ua AANSA TAA, waa ahaa TAA, aheTy 
at aeat ATT | 

ga: aa a: Baa AY aT TATA: Pere “oat afeare’ ete 
wat qddt afgArd ft yaranal area J a afacata | fareg caat afe- 
aig afea cf afaeafa araay | ag ae: franco afaoates aq Tact 
afama afer saa afe area vat fe frday ? afacd fade ef 
wast afecafa, aig afered fadaq) ate serra fey? afqary 
ada: | aaa wiaoata a at? Teg Sera: SOU wale a: AAT Wa | ata 
maT gS J aha: efa atet afer i afgacraa: afe rat atte 
alg afqacaaa: gee: ey ufacafa? aa: afe fearqeateata aad 
yaad vat g Teaiqarait os suet wfaeates wact afqary 
wefa gaat wlercaer fadad, afenqcdaqcet vem, TY A 
aruata | atgAeraaet Fay AaTAcaTA | 

ale way Seta 4 wat afgeaaatis faci waa afeacaata fadaa, 
wad faa, TaaAtd Tew, wer ate: fae: afer a faday, ale 
aaarafaaa sat afrat ade aq aafeat fade: a ca vai a: e- 
earmaat fatal saat az sarqaa og: TAA a Ua fade: vata 
wafaat ate Fact Tact ahaa efa ToT ‘Tae: ATA’ 
afa vay aafafa: afagueta | eg ‘Tadt afgqary afed’ vaciteeas- 
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afe-ufera-saa-faasata:, saafadeat aafafa: a afaquetat 
wet FJ Water wife afacaia 

atg feafa: sa aca aa aT Wag’ ge Gufs aad aga Teg ated 
geurata canta ag cag fasares sefearrafa secret araa- 
AY HATA Benita | TAT TeahaTATaT: FHE:eaTI—S het 
Varad AAT are WAT | 


wl-—araett gs &: aa fare: cafe’ efa, creTacafaar sf 
fend cat: Fa: settee? 


qatiataqat:—aq ‘aa: ord aeofe’ eft aad ada ga: aaa 
ata: Taal atte ta Tera aa gat: aterm: sea Fe: Fe: ArTey:—eaig 
vera ? 


wi-—ferty oni weofa eta Sead, ae aTTEEfa 
ferrdt ateaa? 


TACT AYA aa, aay | a A sa Ba TT Tehat ecaaat 
STATCAATARAMATRTERT 7 ara, ard wea sca on: STENT: ; 
waIa THT aT TATE Le: av andar eft exed sfarantir 1 cerg af 
‘Aa: TASATAAT TRAIT AT-BAT: SeTRAS ale sttereraa- 
Wa: THE A ARCATA | CA VAY | aA Tad a aT? saa? TaqAAA 
aeg feafa: gaq afer, st. cafiaraq wea vada, ad Agee: 
wate a: ead va wate t ‘aaemedtit aga) ate az ‘aa: aeofe’ 
SAAT TAT MATA THAT AAT ATTN THAI TAAL AAT 
wTerptaary sfa gaat araaarat: saat waa | ale sd wad ga 
aitets staat ag ‘ata: weofe’ scaad g WAAR ereaT TATE Bla: 
MATA, Aa: ATTA: —— se eae Shera 1 aaa Sat: THAT 
Bfaar scqaat car at stati shot wart att a oferta 

farg arat ade | ag wat aarfaagea afaga wef aa wai 
grea garit searert gaafer, ae aut ageqa; aq ‘da: 
Tota’ sf ama ata ‘aa: weofe’ efa arena atet valet a: 
‘dat ameota’ gf aawateae ‘aq: asofe’ fa qaard-ate ofa 
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sfaareal sft Aaeaa | ae fe ‘aat a Teofe’ Sfa aTaara ara ‘Aat 
Teofa’ sft cama Tet a Ta | ate aaRaM Fe ASAT aT dat 7 
Teofa sf aveasra-ata: dat weofa sf atexiaate ofaacera: 1 
qed aa: TTT ATA: Shea aaa: ale: a Mas: | aa: 
qasaeTaasa: sft ale: J aa: waTse-Taaea: sf sta ofa 
sfaarern: | aaa a at? cart daa? wa: a aTAwAeTAAE: Sfa ate: 
aa: maedaraae: sft ate ofa sfraran:, a g aa: teeta sfa 
araariate ofa 1 aa: Read? aa vat woofs sft aaa: ARM, HA 
at da: Mana: Sha aaa: Sa: | STANT Tent gah: aTAATAAT: 
We: cea Waa | aaa Ga: Teedlfa ares ae: TTTTAATAATANA: Sfet 
aad aerated, Tartad 7 wert | 


Arindam: Suklaji has made four different points. First, he was 
anticipating an objection from the grammarians and Mimam- 
sakas that unless a finite verb was there, a sentence was not com- 
plete and could not express a complete thought. Thus ‘nilo ghatah, 
is not complete. We have to add something, we have to say nilo 
ghatah asti. And he tried to substantiate this by saying that when 
we hear the expression ‘a blue pot’ we expect that something 
more would be said, the akanksd is still there. But when we hear 
‘the jar is blue’ we accept it as complete, and there is nothing to 
be known about the jar. Against this he is saying that if we make 
it a part of the definition of vakya that a vakya has to be nirakanksa 
we will have to specify the objectives in respect of which akanksa 
needs to be satisfied. If the akanksa be about anything whatever, 
then nothing will be a vakya. After hearing that ‘this jar is blue’ we 
canstillask: whereis the jar, when was it blue, etc. Some expectancy 
will always be there. Therefore we have to specify that it is expec- 
tancy regarding the predicate—the vidheya that is ruled out by a 
complete sentence. This is the criterion of completeness of a 
sentence. And his contention is that when we hear the expression 
‘the blue jar,’ there is no expectancy about the jar; in one respect, 
there is no expectancy regarding the colour of the jar and it is the 
colour that is the predicate here. Thus the expression ‘the blue 
jar’ is nirakanksa regarding its predicate. Now we may further 
ask ‘where is this blue jar?’ But then we will have another possible 
sentence under consideration here. We are nirakanksa in a certain 
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respect about the jar when we hear the sentence ‘the blue jar’ but 
we are sakanksa about the blue jar. Now if we hear ‘The blue jar 
exists’ we are nirakanksa regarding its existence; but we can stillask 
“where does the blue jar exist’? So the whole sentence ‘“‘The blue 
jar exists’ is not as such nirakanksa. So we have to specify the 
definition of the completeness of a sentence and if we do so we find 
that the expression “The blue jar’ is as much a complete sentence 
as “The jar is blue.’ This was his first point. 

His second point was with reference to the question which was 
raised earlier: if Gangadyam ghosah and Gangatire ghosah are 
strictly equivalent expressions why do we ordinarily prefer to say 
Gangatire ghosa, rather than Gangayam ghosah? So there must be 
some difference between the two. Badarinathaji’s contention was 
that the two expressions are equivalent; they say the same thing 
but one says it by abhidha and the other by laksana. He also 
pointed out that usually if we use elliptical expressions such as 
“The hamlet is on the river’; we have to supply to its meaning ‘the 
bank of’ so that the expression is taken as meaning ‘The hamlet 
is on the bank of the river’ and thus it takes a little longer to 
understand the meaning of an elliptical expression than it takes to 
understand the meaning of a straight expression like ‘The hamlet 
is on the bank of a river.’ So the only difference is between the 
manner in which we come to understand the meanings of the two 
kinds of expressions and the time taken to arrive at the under- 
standing, but the meaning that is understood isthe same. So if any 
argument was sought to be based on the belief that as Gangdatire 
ghosah and Gangayam ghosah are two distinct expressions one of 
which is generally preferred to the other, there must be some diffe- 
rence in their meanings and analogously there must be some 
difference in the meanings of Devadattah gacchati and. Devadattah 
gamanakriyavan. 

The third point, an important and crucial one, referred to the 
suggestion that it isnotadequate to say parvato vahniman ; we have 
to say parvato vahniman asti in order to make a statement, and 
even if we do not explicitly say so, the mere expression parvato 
vahniman needs to be taken as supplemented by ‘asti’ in order to 
be a vehicle of a statement. Badarinathaji says that if this position 
is adopted then a problem will arise regarding inference. For if 
the terminus of an inference is the conclusion, parvato vahniman 
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asti, then vahniman parvatah willbe the subject and asti (sattd) 
will be the predicate. And this will be a totally different conclusion 
than the conclusion, parvato vahniman. So, what we will be doing 
by substituting parvato vahniman asti for parvato vahniman will 
not be merely completing the expression of an intended statement 
which was incompletely expressed but replacing one statement by 
another. The conclusion we want to establish is ‘fire on the hill’. 
And if we express this as “There is fire on the hill’ or ‘Fire exists 
on the hill,’ then in its Sanskrit form it will amount to saying there 
is existence in the fiery hill and: this isa totally different conclusion, 
Here I would like to make a comment of my own on this 
point made by Badarinathaji. The verb ‘is’ in ‘There is fire on the 
hill’ stands, according to us, for the copula and not for existence. 
It is a verb which predicates ‘fire’ of the hill that is there. 
Guest: The verb ‘is’ in ‘The hill is on fire’ performs both the act 
of predication as well as assertion, 


Arindam: Yes, predication and assertion, but not assertion of 
existence. If we want to convey our meaning to the pandits, it will 
be necessary to find or coin a verb which performs the functions 
of predication and assertion without at the same time suggesting 
existence. 

The fourth point he made about gamana-kriydvan appears to 
me, if I am correct, as something of a concession to us. He stated 
that what is expressed by ‘Devadatta gacchati’ is not expressed 
by ‘gamana-kriyavan Devadattah’. He considered the question: 
which cognitions were respectively contradicted or prevented by 
‘Devadattah gacchati’ and ‘gamana-kriyavan Devadattah,. His 
point is that <Devadattah gacchati’ contradicts “Devadattah na 
gacchati’, but does not, according to Nyaya, contradict ‘Devadatto 
na gamanakriyavan’ which contradicts and is contradicted only by 
‘Devadatto gamanakriyavan’. This shows that ‘Devadattah gacchati’ 
and ‘Devadatto gamanakriyavan’ are two distinct expressions which 
are not equivalent, and apparently, this seems to be, in support of 
the proposition theory. Thus we have now reached a situation 
where a pandit is saying something in support of the proposition 
theory and a western-trained philosopher, Prof. Pahi, is defending 
the Nyaya theory. 
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AAAI eA —— Tema ata: sera svafaa aret orerfory 
TEMAS TENTIAL HATA AAA | MSTA TT: Shea AS raat TEA 
ara: Ta: Bt AT Ae Tea aT seaaa Terredte 
amaamead fafa; sarafe-nftarar, waartaraa:, Tel, 
AST SF TACIT ATTA AAA sea, aTeTa Va aaah: aherareehaat 
factate: wears: Tala ser MANTA Aeaea IST ates | Wataraa 7A 
Tas AAMC TN TTA stares Sata | afore Tato FSSA 
eta ae sateen aifea | aoa, MMT: sharers MEM, 
freer wart & sft t aenrrat ate:’ seas TET cite: SeQad etary 
weed ay Hatters sf Heat ga eTVTITATT ae | TAT ete,’ 
qua Tents: Tate ataata, arent afd sfaacar aarate: 
sicereitat——eaareg sateer ato araa: afsend: dait-arara: 
afer sie fea gf aafea wemaiernaacaesdifa: ata 
cael ‘carne att fas ero’ qeqad Fe aaa afer aa 
ae TETAS: Mafra: afer sfa aay 
MASK CH TT AAA: | Ta Tema ate:’ seaaaTy | 
Wat ‘Taal afeary’ saanle ‘sect fa ofertas dara: | aa 
waaatea: sfaacditad saa | Teg ferret faa arate a afz- 
wares sft atfeat aay arma: aca | adarfa fia faaeamti 
Taatat ara Heth 1 cat feet ara ferarat qeratat aaa 
Og: cet fereearet cavatet datart By: Fre ate feat a araw fre 
Taratat wear Ta a wee ate ‘cet: gee.’ sf ad ada | aa a ara 
Frat ade seaaa ad ef: aafa—aarta arta srasfat; Ts zarfa, 
Tea cart afer Gea: aTaPeata: eATS TAY: Arar Wa A EA | Aa 
Frat sera | Arg: eater af qat t sqarary serait at adanfa ara 
faa aerate, feat fat ceria: area va a fad: feoreres- 
qaaraeent eaqead aa——ua feafa: 1 
‘cael afqary saa at ata: cedifa wat ‘qdet afear aed fa 
sfararearaaa senitheae at? afeard faerie ated afeqery sf darter 
aateat | tat Act aha: aea:; Teas At afer atem, Tg ate: t at 
wa ‘qaat afar ataga seta’ ef feared aerate: anf 
wasa, vquerafata: omit: oeerice: seearc-freqnaat 
‘Gaal afaara, aaa’ sata ATT eae eta tee aHEMTTMIA- 
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frato aa | vasa, Umeha carrera aeta Aare Tare Ty 
ofa va waqa: favigg | wa fear: c-cameatraat: | Tafery wet 
@: Gard: Gases AZ AAAS AT Wed Tada | Temeatrottrrerata- 
atig mearauty aad wedater ef a aera: | aatkrarat Ahata- 
ara a uot ata: | at? stata: arene aafa—‘aeaarat Pears vat. 
Fara: aren afafiracaa  sfa avecan fargraratat PrarareaSaer 
froraracd cercafer sifata: 1 argerard sera: eft offs: ease 
faa aeafasterae eft aatfa sari a AGT: AISI-Ya- 
ataware: det aaaafe va ferret | Fact Tera arrfara TATAT- 
fora & Saat carat: Aer: a: ATT MAA Sate Ta ATTA | 
aa aelraeracd SATHCOTAe:, AEC Res FUTATTEACT | Helct Fa- 
aa we WHAT | 

‘Sa: weofa’ ofa area AMAA WRT -TA ATT HATTA 
aa: ofa alent aaa Cael ATTRA aa fafaq goat erat TAT | 
aat: at Aa: Sea Aaa a: SA: A: BISeg: Kaha: | aa: HAM: 
ofa cea Sa: ora RA-AAAT AT ereHs-HUTATA: Sha TAT TAT 
od qa yeaa | Aras Ft Aale | aera aa: Toole ght Het: 
drat daa aarartacad ? sfaaea-ofaaanara: sacar: | cet 
Rad qerifaratat 7 aie: | 

fase ‘a masa Beta’ fe aret aaa | atfrat Aa atfrsretertea 
ara anaaface-srqateacd fread: | AST aaaTa: aeTa TET Tea 
WAT Wat: | Vasa afraid HaSMTAMT HHA Aa: 
ofa erezater: | caren area afer | atfroceerttra- near TTT 
arate da: sf aa: fe atta sft set ge ated arag wate, 
‘PASHMATATHATH AA Aa: | at AAT AES A aT | TEAATATA- 
ara FT BAS ara seaearhy TaeaTaha: AAT A | Ate ae: HTM, 
fe aiifa fa set a BAST wea eta Taeata ale waragre: 
Ua: ofa cite: SIeafet t tet: Aan TATA: Aga Aq Tacs TTA 
Gstaad AEE | aa: TaATaafaReRataafeat Aaa AA TAAT- 
mara qeafarteray sft frat area ararat:, aaraaaa aaarht 
Trae yeafaneray sta frat afer aft arava aa: avec 
vata, tad art wot scatfeeaag wa saa a Aaa AAT 
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rorafarterat ata: | tact Tafa ecaat g arerrartaeafaseaay ater: | 
vottafaraaatrearaeaasts aefaitera-mreata: | SAT FAA, AAT 
rated eft waver g meriqeafatio atta weritgata 
rattan: | aa: ae eared aa saa at aa fafa 
Safed 1 TAT aT aut ata sav, caved facsgi Teg 
Tere, HeHIET, Vata saa a wesiaha | a ara 1 ate 
afd sextafa t cog tacit egy aaa saitedea: aanfeet: 
faatoraay mreaerHd, ache | aTaaTTea adorned offre 
Tera wer Tl ATaEAT Terman fa dtriaeT:, 
aTgaren sft saree: | ageras-faurs wa: | aarfrheg stert Bae: 
Fraet wat reg aura arafacse | 


Arindam: Two of the most important points that were made 
by the previous speaker are: one, he referred to Shuklaji’s argu- 
ment that the addition of the verb ‘asti’ to ‘parvato vahniman’ 
inserts an extra element in the conclusion which is sought to be 
proved by the inference. The conclusion as expressed by ‘parvato 
vahniman’ which was sought to be proved was ‘fire on the hill’ but 
if we express the conclusion as ‘parvato vahniman asti,’ it turns 
into ‘existence of a fiery hill’. To this he replied that this was not 
correct. What we want to prove is existence of fire on the hill and 
therefore we ought to say ‘parvato vahniman asti’. This brings us 
closer to the predication issue. ‘Asti’ according to him does not 
express existence of the fiery hill; it rather links fire with the hill. 
His contention is that it is not fire which is the sddhya. That was 
not what was to be inferred. The Sadhya was existence of fire on 
the hill, vahni-satté on the hill, that was what was wanted to be 
proved; we can express this as ‘parvate vahnih asti? or ‘parvato 
vahniman asti’. The form ‘parvate vahnih asti’ will be the most 
suitable. This would, of course, mean the same thing as ‘parvato 
vahniman asti’. This was the main point he made. 

In addition to this point he made some general points, about 
kriya-mukhya-visesata, bhavand-mukhya-visesata and prathamanta- 
mukhya-visesata. His further contentionwas that his view, which 
he strongly propounded, was supported by Panini, Mahabhasya- 
kara Patafijali, and Jaimini. There are also many a@caryas who 
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support it, the s#tras and many texts endorse it. The Naiyayikas 
contend that prathamdanta-visesya is the main topic of a sentence. 
But they do not express a uniform view. Most often they make the 
object denoted by the principal noun the subject noun, pratha- 
manta-visesya in the sentence its main topic. But sometimes they 
also agree that it is the action denoted by the verb in the sentence 
that is the main topic. Then his general charge against the Naiya- 
yikas was that they do not follow their sitras or any Sastra, they 
only appeal to their own intuitions and arguments; they accept 
whatever is anubhava-siddha (established on the basis of evidence). 
He seemed to deplore this. But many of us would, I think, wel- 
come such an approach, even when we have a becoming reverence 
for tradition. 

His further charge was that the Naiyayikas have certain cate- 
rt own with which they operate—the padarthas. Then 
they criticise others after forcing their views and statements into 
these categories. An example is handy with our discussion about 
fact. What is the padartha which a fact is? Is ita vastu? We are all 
agreed that a fact cannot be named by a noun. So it cannot be 
included in the padartha system. And then this is made the ground 
for refuting it. This is unfair, says Panditji. Your categories may 
not cohere with our categories and it would be wrong to assume 
that the former override the latter. 


gories of thei 


Pahi: Regarding the grammarians I would like to comment on 
the concept of pratibandhakata and the misunderstanding which 
is likely to occur that this concept is equivalent to that of logical 
incompatibility. These two concepts are not identical or equiva- 
lent. The concept of pratibandhakata plays a. causal role: abhava- 
bhata-karana-pratiyogitvam pratibandhakatvam. Something 
whose absence is an essential condition for something else to come 
into existence. The sfaara is a hurdle or an obstacle in the way of 
something coming into existence. Consider the two sentences. 
(1) Caitro gacchati and (2) Caitro na gacchati; and also the pair: 
(i) gamnanukiila-vartamana-kalika-kytiman Caitrah and (2) 
gamananukila-vartamana-kalika-Caitro na. Take these two pairs 
of expressions. Now we will agree that if anyone has at any time 
a cognition expressed by the first member of any of these two 
pairs, he cannot at the same time have the cognition correspond- 
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ing to the second member of the other pair. But this is a genetic 
issue, Or a causal issue. For, consider the following situation. There 
is Devadatta and another person Yajfiadatta, both watching 
Caitra. Then it is possible for Devadatta to have a cognition to the 
effect that ‘Caitro gacchati’ and for Yajfiadatta to have a co gnition 
to the effect that ‘Caitro gamananukila-vartamana-kalika-krtiman’. 
Now if one of these cognitions is true the other must be false and 
thus they are logically incompatible. This is recognised by Naiya- 
yikas. But it is possible for them both to exist; one is not the 
pratibandhaka of the other. Thus the notion of pratibandhakatva 
is really a causal notion. It is only “Caitro na gacchati, which is the 
Pratibandhaka of ‘Caitro gacchati’ and vice versa. But this is only 
making a causal point. This will in no way concede the position 
that the nominalised import of a sentence, the pratipadikrta 
vakya, cannot bear the burden of a fact. The Naiyayika does not 
say that the affirmative member from the first pair and the nega- 
tive member from the second pair can both be true. He is merely 
saying that any person who has a cognition corresponding to the 
first member of a pair cannot have a cognition corresponding to 
the second member of the pair. So merely a causal point is being 
made. The logical point concerns visamvaditva. The questionis: can 
there be an ubhayalambana-vrtti embracing both ‘Caitro gramam 
gacchati’ and ‘Caitro gramakarmaka-vartamana-kalika-gamananue 
kiila-vydparavan na’. He will not accept this. 


Bhatt: Regarding the pratijna vakya, it is of a probable charac- 
ter and never of an assertive character, and therefore should be 
expressed as ‘parvato vahniman’ and not as ‘parvato vahniman’ 
asti’. At best we can express it as ‘parvato vahniman asti na va 
in order to provide for its debatable character. But we cannot 
express it, as pointed out by the learned Sastri, ‘parvato vahniman 
asti’. The insertion of ‘asti’ not only brings in an additional ele- 
ment but also an undesirable element, which will result in the 
fallacy of siddha-sddhanata. If we say ‘parvato vahniman asti? 
then we are granting at the very beginning that which we want to 
prove. In order to obviate this fault we should never express the 
conclusion as ‘parvato vahniman asti’ but as ‘parvato vahniman’. 


| 
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aqetaaqat: aged one adfreorta aq earefaara: a: 4 wate 
a: fafSad Agel araravam saa: | Tita fafa vad, ateaTada 


feafa saqaq save a: rafeerat a wate fag afe aataa gad, — 


aaa Sat TAT AST aS THA wales aa: a: arated: Tats | 
Hava Fag TATA Tat TeareTaTeat Serer Arata, TAT Tater 
at faa ot aratfarat, sae | Fact Tea Feat gery gas 
fagraaat azenitere sfa anes | arava Frat afaa save aa freta- 
AAT AT TeTiHTAA | fare, TAT Tee:, ATTA Ae:, Ae TATA, TACT, 
aa, TVA AS UT: Aaftarat wats | eaves Tad eyo Aare WaT 
ey ‘a fg weafa waadianticemny gferaeng aeghrat aerTy 
HAV Aa TAG ATA «FON: ala, ‘AG AAeT AAgl, ae AaeT FIA’, 
Sarhaant: Ag srenttaatea 1 He: ? Seare: Sore: we HTT Maa? Seaeaaa 


MTT | srared ATA fea? wafanra-sleam-fantataaraaa 


Seaced; AUT | aa: a: aa TAT, Aa faalaia, Ade TAA ae: a 
frac: | ard ofa wat a are, fag Ba: Mey | aa fe Bra ofa ate 
wal Heol wad ate wake wreoat earq t Hla: HTrTataeofeat | Hla: 
wera, sara Sfarad aatet HAA APTA Hea Tat Galati Halak 
wRUaserHeT CATT, TAT A Hd: HRA TAH | Hawa Ha 
ofa mal a arr | feeg art fe ofa: are) afe aie: ares afe 
mroraracotent Ut atfa: Sfacaeat saat wa | aa aTaa Bafa t 
wana aaeerta: afar: walt aq Bat A BIT, Hla: BLT 
aa: fzae: + HTC farg dravea at Hfa:, Faved AT Feo, FATT 
Os NACA: Ai BLOT ATLA AAA Tea BTLCACAARTR: ALTA 
Bega: STAT: TALON STAT: SILT HEATH AT Ara:, TATE: fneg 
Wa: BAA A-FeorHaA saa TeT:, areata: ate 
aati: ‘ag aaer sa?’ ett Hoey slate arenigafa, ctafaeg- 
tara | faeg STALTA, HOTT Het: BTL, SLOT HTT 

alg varaal Sead aq “aa: WA Tela’ Sha aTeITA: |: Sta: A Ua 
‘aa: ava a eofa’ sta areardatel ofa sftaeas: | at gy aa: TTR 
AATARA-ATATTAAA: TATH TLS het | TRITATI—als AAT FATT 
Bea Fat: A Tere aq sarla ares fafsaq arara: ed faa | 
AT HM Ta Tea | fg qa aa sat A Aa, THT a Aq 
arated waged veata: & Ua eraftara: waft t aig AAT TEI, aq 
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we HA AAT FF AAT TeAa | A: MTATS: STATA | fH Hea ofaaraHA 
qua te diay? dtry ge aq aeaeg aa ararda aa facota aa aa 
Vera Taga: AAA: 7 facets | Ss TAAKAAA | scaa Hearty faatet 
ated | THAT Vatad | Aeaeg aa Aa who Aa ararada fovea, aa 
AACA: AAA: AI VAT Aa Ararada a facofa. savas sad wala aa 
TET Te: AeA a: ANT aaa Feat TA Ua, A URSA 
qeg wad ate: ated efa afa: cae afe-aeeaadatiredt get afer 
afa ate ofa a strates) cate afe-neardahined xed ay Ua 
wa a Tae oat atfea ef afe: waa aaea aarada faadtanifa, Teg 
STAT | Tad aa: afta sfa afe: aacaa aaea aad faaitacita t 
aad ate-maarrdainsed seam cf afe: ad afe-sndeandatrery 
reurad faudtectfa i ate at wae: at aaraa atatfa, ea: afe-se- 
reenter xed sfa a rata, a sft cae eat atiea sa faraa:, waa 
afg-wierardarrera zeaq afer cfa af ofa a ofaaeaat afacata 
AAT? STATA AI Aa AA Aearda azaeg Aa SIM facsfa aa aza- 
CG: AH: OH Aaa AT SIT FT Hala | Aaa Ta Tara TeaTg- 
aet TacaraeaTa eoa- Mara rary -AM TATA OAM AA fra HATA 
warataraa: Sitaram: | sata acareraaren: atest ade | Tart sera, 
‘aa: art teeta’ sfa aredt ade | Aereteaa sleet ate waa | aa 
WATE AMI, THeTg:, fasten, Tatafea catia afer wa aTAaMse- 
Tea-TTA AA-TaTS Aas sag: | ate aay scaeg at: wala ara- 
face: dati: | aearer TH-ITT ST ara, TARcaararaat 
MTHACAT Ara I | ATA Tale, Wafacsdarea HH: A: sATITe:, 
fas: af: at oa: omeraed at ara: | ag afe aay ad: ag afer 
ara Watt saraTTeN | earelrasaaaT | AeA: sea aft 
aa late ‘aa: ord weofa’ sean aTaaee are: Wala ‘aa: arafaesdaht- 
wR aStrasaaay | aeG:, AT Wed: aca aleeq a aa: 
afar: | Teg Fat APTAg Aq Sa aaa aca She: avitaTaT HTA- 
WIa:, HAaTAATa: fat sarit wafa a at? aava ud wate ada 
ua Seaver SH ava waaitesy Sracfaans Fa aAA aaft HtaaA- 
aa aa, ATT | sara aga: onfaaha aMTacer TAEHeTET 
UVaSaesat aa Mat Fala —— “ary: ators: AANAAT | Teg sea a 
aafea aq sega: Tar ATT HAST ATATA: Frat Tarai ata seth 
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Teaat aT THEA AAA SCAT BTASAVTATATTAT ATASHAATAT THALAT 
wala THs Tequeat “aa: mrs Tremba eet TRA AA TTT THT TAT Y 
qaaMeteaen BA WI Aa: aT Tews seea Bl Hee? Ga: aT 
garfa——aae aaa HE HAT SA MATA Ba: Arafacodahrersy- 
aqrarasa: sf ated sega: a wearfa ofan | vat fe, wa Fa 
acter: fanart: sfacer: | gat afe sean, ‘aa: arafacodahrsrah-saTaTe- 
frefrapraatand ate va eat: Arete Weds TIT: ale Arey Wee 
gtsd sar wala a: aeaeet a wate fa fe arafagra:, sar ‘ate 
ae: cua aad dtr soeaafa seas seTEaTTata, wae: TTT 
eqread, a ateaqaaa A Aeae | aCe tas: Sat wafa 1 ate afe seaa 
‘quiassdarmrmnaamne: afe aah: aah yoeafta:, era: 
eqrareaaa soeaTfaa: saws aa aaNT:, Fant a afacaia | Tate 
‘aq’ aaa sreatat Tal aa: Wa weofa saa seftaeiatt eqaT 
aart: AANTISA TATEATAT | 
qaafeirrracarairetarmaary «sft ate | seat ale 
afarata Saas, aq Weta STEMfaay—aagheeie eft wat aa 
qeqead cat a fe qeqrertad fafoag Tae | ary gaa aah STEATEAE, 
graaaa ara: saearad; ale aatt aracer afaed a: ara: a: J 
qaraTaeaat Alaa TF Teaterat Arad | Teg afe vad aa-aha-aatt: 
aig afermee: Sara: | ag afameeat gat afaeaq eae a: aferararat 


‘a afacate | waua daafaeatet maaan: A aes aa: aa: wa: 


fast aafa | Hava AAT Tad aa ‘Aa: ata Toole’ sf aTaasea: ate: 
fa ararda a a AA Aad A AT Ararat TET AATAY | a: 7 
qrasasra Hea: Sta Wea: ToeaTaata, freq “aa: Tara aoe 
ofa arag srearata | da: aT Teofa saa Fact “A oe afafacey 
wave aa: ara Toots seas a: ae: are Tea Ua fate: wa faces 
‘ast’ aaa fraa 1 Teg afe ead aa: a aTAfacodetrrTRea TTT: 
aatg ‘ast/aaa ava ceofa sft wea SreaTitaes orien fda: eae | 
fag amarante at afatsat worsted 
aeieg fae: aa waft wave ofrarerncra: fat aq atest ada aq 
aay va a Hees | HATA Tea aq ‘aa: aT Teofa’ shat aTaMTATST 
‘aa a amd mweofa’ efa aaanaafata ofaatem; ag ‘aa: a 
amafrdarrerrancareiretrarsmarary sta ater: afteareern: | tara 
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saad, Ud aa: ara weofs sfa area: ara: “Ga: arafaesdat- 
HAKATA AAA —— AT ATT TA: APT: | 

Uafeed Fay AI Ba aA | OH: TRA: ae A ‘Taat afer’ 
aaa “caet afaary afer’ sda ofesraread i aa a ate: fade: 
farg atqeet fader waft. aa gd feared afe orate: ‘ad are 
frarmeatedt acta’ sft frarrarten:, dare afasa: wa wate aq fer 
Tat a: TH: STeaTAa & a aa: fade: vate | Feared faaras wales | 
fear framies wate; frerrqaen dist: a va fadat wafa—zfa aarq, 
oma: | alg afe seat aq caat afer afer afz wa fasta 
afearay sft saat afear oedift 27 | a fe af@arm afer efa 
frarceq, Prod J tary oferty | agar afer efx uabeaad 
aft a aise orafaatsit aefe gi ordi farm aef—atfea 
aft framaq aa: afer ef afe famed, waa faerie 
wt: fae wafa alg ‘afer’ carter afeacaen fadaart mete, Tg 
afqna afeacaen fara sata wa: afer va fader sfa a aad 
oad, freq af: wa fade: 1 ‘aga’-reaat at ada a: ataarara 
weaataatt | wat fe cata: were, ata: fade: sfai afz Haq 
sharrrafatadt waq afg meat ait waq | wa WaT vad wTASATATOTAT: 
TOTET ST ATAT Haq aTAATaT fag? ada oda Gea, af: faaa: 
aay ate: af wear eHrettat wag alg cdat afer ef wed 
fagrt tisait weal wfaguefa? wat ca dgenq wait afar sfa 
Meet Tate TEMA, TA: fader gers aegqa: ‘act ataarey’ efa 
Terea oH: Tea ale ATTN a aa TAMA aq ate: fraa:, aat fe 
arate were oat facets afgeeiin: | atg afer va 
faerrat stent, Tog a: arfree: | ota g afgaren a fear, fag ate: 
feareia: 1 

fara, araq fH qecareiq? wa: wera: ada, ae sardte: ada 
at TSaRTA TANT: Sat: ARAVA a Herr Ta | A: Mere: TAA 
a: Wawa Aa sera t 

afescad-atirarameanelad: eae Ts WHT Tat FAT at sal, 
wea, waa frat wfagrela | wat frat sat aaat frat wfagy aster t 
waefa: TaaH, TAPAS SA AA Aa seMTTat aentatrelaat wala | 
araraa: J aa fate: aq sear farterariretae waa, reg Fa sad 
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wafaat sarcat detatrettat waft afe Hat Ceat saAeaa? Ft 
at wea afar: afer saest ge georfa ag sfrarea-oftrararaara- 
ana Vasaaraas wate | AT MAATI—AIT ss AT AA —Aeer 
aad | afer aT qeaaat sat fawar:, THAT, AI Te:, Tela: 
qartaea: aan: | Tater faery seat: Yast faxterat, se: fasten saty 
THAT: AAT Te THTLAT; FAT: A: AAT: HEAheaa: Ta Aa IAT AAMT 
datat tale Aaa faxterat, TE HHTLAT, AEA AMTAT ada | AKT ATTST 
gfeaat att areaad ate wat tear ofeaat aa wana? sata tifa: 
aq ‘Aacifrcofasteratiretra-aatrtrcscentat here -TehTeSTH TT 
arent ATT’ wat Ueat aa WRAd | AAT “qaciavofasterarhrs- 
aad ware | aed ate saat Cea Sead aa qafrsfasterathretia- 
qefrasaratretta-daniiacsdtetan ate sat: seat frfetctt seater 1 
feafaeg ud ada aq date yaad: weaTA:, Teg serfaatiat 
afe aren afcaat daa afe aertat seat fafercat vata aq aegheaa: 
fadaa vata | aa: danreg gat: HeaTe:, saca Tarifas at faerat 
ver: faawatar: Hacfreet at fawaat gefacet at fauaat aat: AeA. 
Taada ofeaaatt TAR Aa: geAe IA afavata aa aaafacet 
fatoaifrefra-catiitcodetatretta-qerronararental | ATA 
arrat Veal a: TeAS aa THTaT sentefrehrar wafer. ser sea: 
aq sara: farerarirettacd a aera, feeg eetaret sat t ate 
aT: Heat: FT CATT ale TatIeat: Arafat: Frrecq-frSrH ATA: 
a afaga wéfat vat: frea-frecg-araer atst deta | aaa 
THT LAAT AAA T LAS TACA ETL AAT THTLATAT Ha TCS aA 
‘froftarrea aatd aa wd WIT | 
rag saat ——sart ofararea-aicarears-arafaes AAT | eed 
wy ead Ad | ge froosrarrcar href -dalt Rresdenta fre tirt-aa- 
frosfaiterarafat aH ? aeitrea aeamaat eferat wafer srrar Sea 
ate wat saat tear atresia: lad aat waa aentathrehtaca 
7 aroran faroaatat aaathretacd aeoft i ate Hat avteT 
Tara aentarretatca-waay——ea fasrat vacata | aetaaa 
qaqeAa——aa Hawa Taaer-aaranara: saa | Shaq artist TT 
We: aaa TEqaAraaaaa | Teg ate qa ate: eT aq 
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‘ge: THAT TEAM,” ‘Ce: THAT STAY’ eI ‘Te: AAT ca, 
ale qaatas aegqararamnaary eft ate: wa waa? Aa: Fe: AAA 
aeqararararaant sta aig sat te: Tears,’ “Te: STATA,” “ae: TTA’ 
wares: Tat qaa: ofaaterat afacata i aat fe aegamaraaraar 
gfa ata feata acg area gia area, ate wea une aga: afe 
faramt wate ate ad aegerranrae afg: aa afaeafa i afg wat 
sfraea-siaararnara: Bieter? ae cATCATA: Ta cena thretracay 
wetted ate Fe Tate Afaoata ag MATa harcs-eata he lael-ee fares 
faaeaat-faraa: sfaarrg: | ate, ae: aAaTaT Tear, uNitshr fra: 
anarafacsdanathretad-gefastaneaa tfaraa: | qe: arate STITT 
wane faraa: aaa | ge: AAA caer Uaiste fra: aan. ate 
3a aa 2 fara: aera Fat aaa feared AHarafacsdentathaetra- 
vefacs-Pricmarmiacdt sated Haft aaa WER UAT aa afte 
faaerarat: dereitetraay sentthrrdt ate get aaced afaeata aa 
ae: agaaraacara sa afte sfa anarafacs-deinefaa-aqe- 
favafartonatiaraa: sfctaeern: | THTLATAT: ATAeera: HSA a fae | 
afe fasteaarat: sarcatitetaacd wae ale aArarafacs-sarcarhretia- 
vefrcofarterat-faraa: | HIRATA: Gere: A aT) gat fe Ua 
vata: «= aaaTaforarcantretiaaetrofaaerarntaa: | ats 
waa: TaararataeorHatet Tat a wate sta aed wafa of 
faaeqarar: darter wentifead aati we: fasterar: 
aarathretaacay arawaTHy | 

aril area aha: Tea | ae: aah safe:——gayq wat afe: | alg 
aatia ae: wafa: sft ate oft aati vere ef frraa: wferarere: | 
afe geen einfrraa: Farha ade ate we: aati wate: efa afe: a 
afaguéta | wa: a frag: siren: afacrf. afe afe faserarat 
wa aeiatretiaay Heniifead, Tea: a wefaa ats wa 
Dea qaaea-oafrarernara: awe? 


qaATeIaMTaT ea aenirere met Teen feriteaed a wef | 


TeCAAAIA:—AT AAT atferacaa i carat, favoaarat aft devtat- 
frefaacd, saTcatat ate aanatitettacd—_sa catareary sft aera | 
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ce 


wat fe vara sfaaeafarrsara: Tas 
sorafad at raat | faRterara: aertathrefracaa TenThaTay searcher 
wa afea: TAT AT ud waataa aegareearers afa ge weahag aaa 
faraa: afeares: | aut freamat starred gat aed wad aes 
faterata: aetatinettad verte waa Cea sareaar aft 
dentatiretaatcay Hate” | ae: aaa wafer: sfa ate ofa Fark 
waar seafafrraaer otras at: | ta: THTRATaT aft dai- 
atireftacd, fastorarat aft aentatirettacay | er dentarhreftraca- 
Wael fasaar: saatettad, sata: fasterfreftacd ata- 
Tad, AAA ATT Ta AAT TATA | 


afzeen:—fafaras fra ? 


qatar :—_faforan J saat va | fafa faterarn: aftr 
dentarfrefracd sarearat: aft aeMtaTSITaA | 


Arindam: Shastriji has made three points. The first point, very 
politely and quietly made by him, was in reply to the charge which 
was levelled with some fury against the Naiyayikas. He asserts that 
the Naiyayikas are not ashamed to admit that they do not take a 
view to be sacrosanct merely because it was propounded by 
ancient texts or the founders or Gcaryds of Nyaya. The character- 
istic of the Nyaya school which is called Gnviksiki is that what is 
perceived by the senses and what is received from (heard from) 
the texts and authorities are accepted only if they stand up 
to the test of reason. Naiyayikas examine both the data of per- 
ception and the testimony of texts and authorities by agruments 
and accept only that part which satisfies the test of reason. He 
mentions as an example the statement of Lord Krsna made in the 
Gita, where he says: I am the cause of the world. Shastriji says, 
with due deference to the Lord, that the Naiyayikas refuse to admit 
this as true. For, God cannot bethe cause of the world because of a 
technical reason, even if he has made the world. If someone makes 
something, he himself cannot be the cause of it. The technical 
reason for this, which I will try to explain, is that for every cause 
there should be a limitor of the causehood, kdrandtavacchedaka, 
And then the action (kyti) of the karta, by virtue of which attri- 
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bute or characteristic he becomes the karta, will be the limitor of 


the causehood (karanatavacchedaka). But then actions are differ- 
ent on different occasions. So if we make action the limitor of 
causehood then we have also to admit action-ness (krtitva) as a 
constituent of the limitor of causehood; the limitor of causehood 
will be a possessor of an instance of action-ness’. Whereas 
if we make action the cause, the limitor of causehood will be merely 
an instance of action-ness’. Thus we will have a more parsi- 
monious definition of cause. By weight of this argument, Lord 
Krsna’s statement that he is the cause of the world is rejected. It 
is never a person, but some action which is the cause of anything. 
Then he passed on to the question why he said that the cognition 
expressed by the sentence ‘Devadatto gramam gacchati’ is not 
contradicted by the cognition expressed by the nominalised ex- 
pression ‘grama-karmaka-varttamanakalika-gamananukiila-krti- 
man Devadatta na’. We will refer to these two sorts of cognitions 
respectively as sentence-form cognition and nominalised-form 
cognition. He claimed that his statement that the former cognition 
was not contradicted by the latter was not derived from any text 
or authority, but that he had his own reason for advancing this 
view which is as follows. I think that the reason he gives brings us 
right to the centre of the issue weare discussing and has a reference 
to the question of theintensionality of cognition. His view is as fol- 
lows: we might ask the question what situation are we describing 
or stating to hold when we say ‘“Devadatto gramam gacchati,’ and 
the answer to this question is given by the Naiyayika by resorting 
to the nominalised form. Then the question arises that if this is 
so why do we not also admit that the sentence-form cognition is 
equivalent to the nominalised-form cognition so that the former 
would conflict with the negation of the latter. Shuklaji’s answer to 
this question is that sometimes we use language to say something 
because there is no other language available to perform the job. 
He gives the example of what happens in the religious context. 
There the love of men for God is expressed in erotic language, 
although the kind of love that is being expressed is radically differ- 
ent from ordinary erotic love. This happens because there is no 
other language available for describing this love except the erotic 
language. But this should not lead us to believe that thelove which 
is being described is the same as erotic love. Similarly when we 
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are asked what the situation is which is described by “Devadatto 
gramam gacchati,’ we use the nominalised expression. But this does 
not mean that the cognition corresponding to the nominalised 
form is identical with or equivalent to the cognition corresponding 


to the sentence form containing a finite verb. 
Then he gives a neat formulation of the pratibandhya-pratiban- 


dhaka-bhava. He says that at the ontic level before we come to a 
cognition we have forms of incompatibility—if something has a 
certain property it cannot at the same time not have that property 
—the absence of that property cannot characterise the thing at the 
same time. He gives the example of fire and smoke. If a hill has 
fire on it which actually has been produced by lighting wet fuel 
that fire will be smoky. But to say that fire is smoky and to say 
that the fuel pertaining to the fire is wet is not to say the same 
thing. So if someone has the cognition that there is smoke on the 
hill then this cognition will not necessarily be pratibandhaka of 
the cognition that there is no wet fuel on the hill (by lighting which 
the smoke associated with the fire has been produced). This is so 
because he may not know that it is only from the lighting of wet 
fuel that smoke results. Unless this knowledge is there the cogni- 
tion there is smoke on the hill will not be pratibandhaka of the 
knowledge that there is no wet fuel on the hill. He made the cru- 
cial point that to know that there is smoke on the hill, is not to 
know that there is wet fuel on the hill; although whatever has a 
fire produced by lighting wet fuel has smoke on it. This point has 
some connection with the Fregean distinction between sense and 

- reference. Now this distinction can be applied to the pair of cogni- 
tions represented by ‘Devadattah gramam gacchati’ and ‘grama- 
karmaka-krtiman Devadattah’. The negation of one of this pair 
will not be the pratibandhaka of the other. 

He went deeper. He made the point that the cognition corres- 
ponding to the sentence ‘Devadattah gramam gacchati’ is analysed 
in the form of the nominalised phrase. But if we ask what is the 
cognition represented by the nominalised phrase which gives the 
analysis of the (first) cognition, then we have to say that it is a 
different, a ‘new’ (navam) cognition. Because it contains some 
different elements, (he used the word ‘new)’, for example ‘yrttita’ . 
The word ‘gramam’ in the original, ordinary language sentence 
‘Devadatto gramam gacchati’ contains the element ‘am’ which 
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stands for grama-vrtti-samyoga. But if I say ‘grama-vrtti-samyoga’ 
it will stand for something else, because the pratyaya ‘am’ does 
not contain the word ‘vrtti’ which is a part of the expression 
“‘grama-vrtti-samyoga’. According to Nyaya if a phrase contains a 
word which another phrase does not contain then the denotatum 
of the former will be to that extent different from that of the latter. 
I do not know whether he wants to assert exactly this, or whether 
he would want to say merely that the cognitions associated with 
the two phrases would be different. Possibly he would want to say 
that the denotata of the two phrases are the same; because the 
objective situations, which render them true, are the same; but the 
cognitions are certainly different. Therefore, one cognition will 
not be the pratibandhaka of the negation of the other. Of course, 
the negation of the cognition corresponding to ‘gramakaramaka- 
krtiman Devadattah’ does not directly negate the cognition cor- 
tesponding to ‘Devadatto gramam gacchati’ but what we have to 
say is that the cognition does not contradict, is not pratibandhaka 
of the negation of the cognition in which the first cognition is 
analysed. This was his second point which I think deserves a lot 
of careful consideration. 

His third point briefly is this: it is regarding the status of ‘asti’ 
in the sentence ‘Parvato vahniman asti’. His contention is that no 
one of any persuation will say that in this sentence ‘vahnimdn asti’ 
is the verb; the verb here can only be ‘asti’ and that stands for 
existence. So it would be misleading to say that ‘parvato vahniman 
asti’ expressed the existence of fire on the hill. And if we want to 
say only this, only that the fiery hill exists, then we do not have to 
use “asti’ in addition to saying ‘Parvato vahniman’ because this 
phrase expresses it. 


TICATAAIa Ae: AAAI aegarareararaarg (the jarhas nothing 
by the relation of inference) gfe a sfa qaaraararda ge: SqaTy 
gta ard aicaeerey | ara ae: eater | weata aega: aaa 
afe art afacafa ate aa ofaares affoafa 1 af want watat aaa 
sfrarracd aaded aaa aeqararararaard ef ate ofa ate Fa 
wan ofan aaa? Teas aad Afaoafa aq Aaa farcsdetat- 
fastraretrsfarterara-art sictarerng 1 aeqar ata A aeitera, zat 
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fe wari aega: aie Sfaares afacate; ATTA: AHATA TSA 


frefra seafe: | alg ared wfaeafa afe fasterarat aentatrettaca 
geatteadt aati) afe a venitfead at 7 aararafrcadeniatiretaa- 


parca irehraae hota sired sata Tac ate | Aett 
fg Patera g a aientertfere tira remit aaa, NRTA al TAT STETTTAT | 
aig warefattaet aratecra: + Fray | 

det wafa: (the jaris no where) ofa ate ofa aa Zante acer aT 
aired | yard Fea, Tat: azar Ua fate at | 


Arindam: Now we are in quite deep waters really. Badarinathaji 
says that there are three alternative ways in which one can give 
an analysis of the cognition that ‘b’ is in ‘a’ by the relation ‘R’. The 
sentence expressing it is ‘aRb’. The first possible analysis is that 
the predicatehood of ‘b’ determines a particular kind of the re- 
lationhood of R which in turn determines the subjecthood of ‘a’. 
This is one interpretation of ‘aRb’. Here the subjecthood of ‘a’ is 
the first topic; it is mentioned at the end. And the sentence is 
taken to assert that it is determined by the relation ‘R’ which it- 
self is determined by the predicate ‘b’. The second alternative 
takes the opposite direction. It interprets the sentence as asserting 
that the subjecthood of ‘a’ determines the relation ‘R’ which in 
turn determines the predicatehood of ‘b’. The third alternative 
is that the subjecthood of ‘a’ determines the predicatehood of 
‘b’ and this determines the relation ‘R’. The analysis of the sen- 
tence that we give will be determined by what is mentioned at the 
end by the expression (in Sanskrit) which we use for giving the 
analysis; that becomes the main topic. Now what Badarinathaji 
feels is that somehow western logicians treat the relation as the 
main topic, the chief thing. And he rejects the primacy of this 
analysis. He advances three reasons against it. 

His point is that it is impossible to give up the first analysis in 
certain cases; and equally it is impossible to give up the second 
analysis in the remaining cases. So we have either to have the 
subjecthood or the predicatehood of the property as the main 
topic in all possible cases, and we can never have the relation 


as the main topic. 
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Guest: Never or not always? 


(Arindam Continues): Well, never. Because the cases in which 
we need to treat the predicatehood of a property as the main 
topic and the cases in which we need to treat the subjecthoodas the 
main topic, are not merely mutually exclusive, but also collectively 
exhaustive. So there is no scope for having the third analysis as 
primary. The argument that is advanced in support of this view is 
based on pratibandhakapratibandhyabhava, onwhat forms of cogni- 
tion are incompatible with other forms of cognition. Its main point 
is that we have to have the first or the second kind of analysis in 
which either the subjecthood or the predicatehood is, respectively, 
the main topic of the sentence with the relation (as determined 
by the subjecthood of the subject or the predicatehood of the 
predicate and not itself determining either) being in the middle. 
Consider the cognition that there is no object, vastu, entity in the 
jar by way of the relation of inherence (samavaya). This ought to 
be contradicted by the cognition that there is colour in the jar 
by relation of inherence, because colour is something, an entity. 


aaa Yat —anaeerat frat seg gare arfer fe atz 
RY ha ait, aa Cat aa Maa aq araTafsdentarse-ad wh 
EH, Aer FaROTTT ATE A AT RTLAT STENT | aT A aT? al aT 
afagrefa | ca sarcefattereities wearft wetre: a art: | hae 
GAIA: Tera: ATA: | 


atcran:—dertasa Feat | 


qaUatayst:—ar feaq carafe wade feeaq 
ar sfaarere sat wadifa frat. ae a ofrarnaasded 
te afacaft—geta Fat Sead | Fae ararafsdentareaaa wf 
Sera | THEA faetCaaa: Sea: A TTA: | TTY Fafeaq sere, 
fetafartoarey afaorata aren ofrecer sai afacata? Teg aut: 
Bera: A HM Aaarernarstel sera: a prea: 1 
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Arindam: So the substance of the first argument, which seeks 
to prove that the subjecthood as determining the relation must 
be the main topic, is that unless the ghafa is mentionedat the end 
as themain visesya, the cognition expressed by the whole sentence 
will not be incompatible with other cognitions whatever may be 
the predicates involved in them. The cognition ‘A ghata is not 
related to anything by samavaya’ can be contradicted only by the 
cognition that a ghata is related to something by samavaya. What 
is primary here is that a ghata should be so characterised, and not 
the something to which it is related by samavaya. The argument 
for making prakarata (predicatehood) the main topic is as follows. 
Take the cognition that a ghata can reside nowhere, ghatah avrttih. 
Now with this cognition all cognitions of the form ‘A ghata re- 
sides on (this) floor’ or ‘A ghata resides on a hill’—‘bhittalam 
gahatavat,’ ‘parvato ghatavan’—will be incompatible; there 
will be pratibandhaka-pratibandhya-bhava between them. It does 
not matter what the subject (parvatah or bhiitalam) is. Now 
‘ghata’ is the predicate in this cognition, and the content of the 
cognition is that no locus is characterised by the residence of 
a ghata. So if we mention any locus and say about it that it is 
characterised by residence of ghafa, the cognition will be contra- 
dicted. So in the case of this contradiction, it does not matter 
which particular locus is mentioned—some locus will have to be 
mentioned—but so long as the predicate ‘characterised by resi- 
dence of a ghata’ is asserted of it, the contradiction results. It is 
the predicate which has primacy and not the subject. So you can 
determine the cognition merely by mentioning the predicate as 
determined by the relation. So in the case of incompatibility you 
either determine the cognition by mentioning the predicatehood 
as determined by the relation. You can never have the relation 
as determined either by subjecthood or by predicatehood as the 
main topic. 

The basic intuition here seems to be that you make statements 
like ‘Nowhere is a ghata located’ or ‘Nothing inheres in a ghata’; 
but you do not make statements like “Nothing is related to any 
thing by this relation.’ 


Guest: Suppose we say ‘Bhiitale samavdya-sambandhena ghato 
nasti’.. 
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We have to make a statement like ‘Samavayasanibandhena 
kimapi kasminnapi nasti’. 


(Arindam Continues): What we want to have isa relation as the 
main topic (mukhya). Prakdrata and visesyata will have to be 
mentioned; they will however be gauna. But here, he says, if you 
ask what cognition will be pratibandhaka? Then the answer will 
simply have to be a cognition which has samavaya sambandha 
as the samsarga. That is all. But you do not have something in 
which samavaya sambandha is the main thing determined by 
predicatehood and subjecthood. What we want to have is some- 
thing in which samavaya sambandha is at the end of a chain, not 
in the middle. But that we canot have. What we have is something 
in which samsarga is at the end of a chain. 


[At this stage the topic of relation was taken up for discussion.] 


afvean:——orraragm warner evi: faeat 1 aafrracadat ent: t 
carte a aatt afe ae’ aa ae aAeale ‘a’ aatisht Aa aa: aadtcaanls 
aaa aa GWE wake aaeer aafaadt ai: Adheaedetshe 
qaateed waa cafe aitvadearda ae aattaacd ads | 
TATA: ; AAT A Ta, AT TAA a: at fe eats aaa t 
Oet Harney sat rat: —THEAat TA: at fearcieasha ater fasta; 
amt: afaaa: oats stacd——uaferd dafata oak arate aerey 
wget qa frente aftiteadaara, watea aatiear aaa aad + fray: 
qetara ateyt ait aa aathata faa, manfe atqeare:—arenfra 
adaen mea fae aft ‘a’ante: qa Ua AAT A orghaefat 
afagrefa \ darreiargat wat areitaasit seed a at ? 


TATA AYIA: —aaM Sat VI UH: Aare: Sau wale a: cea a 
wate, rex aeraa wate sa Araceae: aaa, seat facaerae: 
ade | ale tara: aaecter frat aie anecer Qarde fracaaraca: | 
aeg a: aaa: Seay ates area, Tog Macaaraeal: uate aay 
aq afe taqa: aaecer oat ale aneetsht Faecer stat scrafer 
aa? waramed sirafety—— Ag sara Ara: TT-TT-Ry STe: 
aaaa-arae: AAA, AA Feat TT aif | anf: aHaearads 
facsfa; cog xerTo-aaifr ofa ararracarert Ft fercatea | feat at 
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ara: Hrfa-eea Tae free Ta: | TRTR! Aaa: 
aca ada a: saafacs: afaquefa wafgta vans | Teg ARTA: 
ada aafaaitraes aafracatras: | arate, tenre seq aA TET 
santana alg cay verrafa afta, safe ara aaa | ate are: 
BEAT: TUCATRA TRA UR ATEN: AEST: ATT A-TATASHT Ae | TATATT 
arazanal atafed add aa Uareerat fafaeratt aeareaat TF Tat 
vafargereter a at afer Farcteitary | aearereg arecttaaetasts att Ca | 


ar freer :——srere: fein Ga:, feet: qeitren Jar; Teg Teta: TAT 
ga: a marie afagrefa—aaragan aise eae: 7 
TTAAAYIA:—AG_— TIT TRET TASTE: | 


Wg: —aarred afaframacd, gated, sareafaray, teary 
afact ager azarfa areodt Tat? 


Pahi: There is no such category as relationin the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika scheme; though relations are admitted as things that are 
there. Now if you look at the situation closely you will find, as has 
been pointed out, that Naiyayikas have found it necessary to 
classify relations in a variety of ways depending on the context. 
There is not just one classification of relations. For example, one 
classification is relations which determine locus and those which 
do notdeterminelocus—vrtti-ni ‘yamaka and avrttiniyamaka. Again, 
there is kalika sambandha, desika sambandha, etc. These types of 
classifications were introduced because the need for them was 
felt. That is how all classifications in the developing history of 
thought get introduced and so also problems get raised. 

Now the question was raised whether properties of relations 
like reflexity, symmetry, transitivity, etc., have been in fact re- 
cognised in Nyaya; whether Nyaya had drawn attention to these 
properties of relations which have proved to be significant in the 
foundations of mathematics? 

(severe sare rere wget ai ee wer aphid § ag 
stratcat | reat career at eat: catfaeaed, qar-fretratact, 
fant, atfefefadt gearfa cae afitaaraa crea TANT: TTTATCA- 
areifae: Fa: | TA eral Tereaashe T Hse Gat: faaset at, zat aa 
ghafrararmt amaamarradat 3 dares sat Fat | fag 
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aafad wero oferafad wae ane anfsaq dararatat 
catfeataaat ater a wea 1) 

I must say that in the English renderings and expositions of 
Navya-Nyaya, that I am familiar with, I have not come across any 
recognition of these properties of relations. But if these properties 
have not actually been recognised, that is merely a historical 
accident. The important question is: can properties like reflexivity, 
transitivity, etc., be characterised in the conceptual framework of 
Navya-Nyaya? And I believe that it can be done. Let me make a 
suggestion. I think that the notion of vyapti can be utilised for this 
purpose. For, how do you define, say, symmetry for all X and 
all Y, if XRY then YRX. This is a vyapti relation. Now ‘relation’ 
is a general concept. Therefore, we will have to introduce sar- 
Sargata-avacchedaka here. We will have to say that for any X and 
any Y, whenever X bears to Y a specific relation (symbolised by 
R’ characterised by the feature H, then Y will also bear the re- 

‘lation which is characterised by R (i.e. Y will also bear R)to X, 
Now this is an instance of vyapti. 

But there still remains a difficulty here. For if we make a state- 
ment of this sort, the paksa becomes different. So how can we 
handle this? This universal quantification can be taken care of 
by vydpti. But according to the Nyaya conceptual scheme, the 
paksa has to remain the same. And this seems to present a diffi- 
culty. But it appears to me that given the notion of vyapti we 
should be able to describe relational properties like symmetry in 
the Nyaya conceptual scheme. 


Sibajiban: (a, R b;) > (b, R a,). Here the first term as well as the 
second term, of the antecedent has changed places in the conse- 
quent. Now in a statement of vyapti what is required is that the 
first term should remain fixed, it should be the same in the antece- 
dent and the consequent. Therefore, it appears to me that the 
horseshoe with the universal quantifier cannot be easily put into 
the language of vyapti. If you have something like that for all, 
xandy, then of course you can succeed in describing a relation 
between x and y—aRx D aRy. 


Bhat: The relation of symmetry seems to have been recognised 
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in the Nyaya theory of anumana, particularly in the kevalanvayi 
vyapti; for example, we have yatra yatra prameyatvam tatra tatra 
abhidheyatvam and also yatra yatra abhidheyatvam tatra tatra 
prameyatvam. So we have equivalance here and hence the relation 
between prameyatva and abhidheyatva is symmetrical. 


Guest: What is this relation? 


Bhat: The relation is sama-vyapti-sambandha. There are two types 
of vydpti-sambandhas: the sama-vyapti sambandha and the visama- 
vyapti-sambandha, The relation between prameyatva and abhi- 
dheyatva is of the former type and it is the relation of symmetry. 


Guest: We want an instance of symmetry. This is an instance 


of equivalence. 
[The discussion now moves on to the consideration of the argu- 
ments, expressed in formal Nyaya terms which Arjun Wadkar 
had put forward (seep). These had been written on a black- 


board.] 
qavarayet:—se ad farfroay ser ceraer aA Ag 
were | BAA tfa aa, aA, TAA: sat: ——faareeartad fran 
Fare | Proposition under consideration is different from the 
vakyartha accepted by the Naiyayikas. afg faatateantfad fae 


Fs 
aft faaraatestt—aa aaferarart: Bgara: sft vata 


TACATAYAA:—_ATAAT | agead faaratearfad faa qa: ef aa 
aneratfata: | ae:? afe faarereatfaacast Ta: daa wate aa oat: faa: 
wafa, wat ‘faareeatfad sa fea, qracatq’ genfe-seaare-sahi 
gata agatarieara: | aa sor aearraee fers acta, Fereatearer faatat 
ada wave faareeafarer sri: aafa—freoraacratraatics- 
araatrad srarnfarSaed ag fren, qracarq | ate faareteatfaa- 
waa a va car: afacata a: faa:; feed g ada afaa tae: age: 
fare va a afaguefa, fae afafo gat: steal: faare: wafer | aez: 
fea: | act: wea: feat at stfreat at efa fara: sree satire: afr 
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Mea: afaca:; dtaiaar: aafer wee: fea: Teg wes: fre: | ata: feet 
(proposition) afe fag are aat aa faarat saa——arifarweraarea: aT 
aatray atl ad: aay sreratfeaas: | saat eat aaa TAHT 
ware ate: | aa feat ater 


Arindam: Badarinathaji has dealt with the arguments for esta-. 
blishing that the proposition is distinct from the sentence. These 
seek to prove that the proposition is something distinct from what 
the Naiyayikas recognise as the meaning of a sentence. And there 
were some five or six arguments advanced which were claimed to. 
have been stated in the strict Nyaya form. Now there is the tradi- 
tional logical fault in an argument which is called asraydasiddhi 
which consists in the fact that the subject of the conclusion sought 
to be proved itself is not accepted as existent by both the parties 
to the debate; the subject of the probandum has not been estab-. 
lished to exist. For instance, there cannot be an argument like. 
‘The sky lotus is fragrant because it is a lotus’ because the subject 
of the conclusion is not known to exist. Similarly, in the case of 
the above arguments, in each of them, the proposition is the sub- 
ject of the conclusion. But as the existence of the proposition. 
itself is debatable, they all commit the fallacy of @srayasiddhih. 


Rege: This raises a general question: is it the Nyaya view that 
the existence of anything cannot be established by inference and 
that therefore the only pramdna for existence is perception 
(pratyaksa), or Sabda? Or is there a way in which you can prove 
the existence of something by inference? 


aAAAaSHt—faataaa F aT: aa TTT: AT Tahig gat wt 
a facafa eft savaarm afasa: | gema Taraaaed win faa 
afacers stat fra: | ateatt fergat aa afer | cena fret cater: T 
aenitHated | cerd ates vag sta waar afar: Aq? Ta TaeeTed- 
fafad faacd ava? fe aararorarfiecd faaray? ares a faacd 
ipa wear: wae aig afera fawa faare: ade argent: 
faarer: way wTMed? aa ‘faarerafaay’ aa afar owt 
afe a cern feared onazaa ate ‘ae ae: Uaefanat satt: Tay 
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srueaa? ‘ad ae’ sf waafanae: sat: soe: aq Shaq 
wary otteard Shad a TiHahert | ate aaa Qeead Uaafawat sat: 
afe saregy scaa afe a: say soda? Teg sae Hhaq et- 
HAMA Shara edhe | AeA Tera: Tea: Fafas fears ara, 
ar farfercet: Tart: WaT SeataceaT: ? 


Arindam: Arjuna Vadekara has raised the same question which 
Prof. Rege asked, but more pointedly. The objection advanced by 
Shuklaji against his syllogisms was that their topic was not 
‘siddha’. Now he asks what is meant by the statement that some- 
thing is siddha. Is it meant that it should have been established 
beyond doubt by all the means of valid cognition? If so, how do 
we come to discuss controversial issues? If someone asserts that 
there is a spirit (yaksa) in this tree how can we discuss this, unless 
it is already established beyond doubt and then what would be 


the point of discussing it? 


AAAATSHC-—AI Aaa, attest FT aT Neraq-aahiraz: | 
areeg: azn: aatfaea | afe ade: atfea, ale wat va a Baa I 


qaValAyIea:——waany, Walg: Feud aa ate gay srawagy Ha 
ag aaa weit free waaay, Teter fafa: srazaat t ate wT 
ara qerea fargat? sraa, afe fae: cet: ate fare ca ea arg? ate 
wa ava: aq afe ‘ae aa: Fa ATA BAe Ada Aa Hat Feat 
qeea faaed ara caetarad caren arfenfaaicear aeaaTacay 
eg TA Tat aeniHea: aera Teed Vala | aaa eatea- 
cana frecay | oat Fat Gea Mes: CoeTeT Aaa At 
faa:, Araterararata i wecer tqeqaarat a fare: i faare: wecer 
freoasfaraca ate ufacacta afer wed caller aarfae: ga- 
aeaga afr seat | wet agar fra ateaa atates: 1 
aega: faarat wafa aa, 7 g afafr afar: cece sara | wat 
@ sitatfareat(proposition)-arat at wa weal afer afe 
ae wart: sareat atfe-sfaarfevara seqara: eae aat faate: aa 
ena aq a: stati: aataaaraarate fare: sa dara 
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SE: | Aa AT TANT: Tew Wad | Gg wa Goran aq war, a 
Tad | Hag Teitfa-caried crete afar ada | 


afafa:—faarmeamn faa afer at a at? 


qatratayat:——aa sa afaquefa wilfaea:-wed ceiteer ats 
wae ferare: Feet act siatfarert-aea: aera He:? faghe: seraacars t 
arat teat sitter oh: wad AeaaTE | AT TATA 
wat faerd-wead fag a ua Meares: sofeETATaTATAta 
far:, aaat teat gy aaa: we wart) Teg steer: 
arated fra: sft wibeg aaa saeaa: | Tat 
Weaeg a ale arettaanifaas waat ada | AAT g seat aaa 
HUTT HA Mets A Ae: Tet ra-aeetshT A aa: SEAT: TAT 

waa, FA: santa vad wats: ad—aq wake anatert 
aq fran faa a wate sft re aaria sead aa afe wee: fread 
aT atfrercatet at faite: cag ate frareea aT samt? Teg Atia- 
we Te Mea: frea:, aarraTg a afrea: | zat g Fria: cag aa g 
faare wa arfect | 

ugad ‘ad aa: favofa’ | wa Ua sant afacafa—au: ge: weTaTT | 
ges? geracat Ciera, TTT ateaaTay | aa Ta: 
‘qe: a: feat aaa | farare: aa ae at: aaa A AT) Adar qatar fats: 
Wa TASTAAT | ACTA AAT: FMC: | aa wrala- 
Aeaat aragq ates: Nea Niafierra-faaa 1 a Haata aad feat 
wT aed watt fag stitfera ca watt 1 oat fe ami g adaead 
wala, arered ceed faarat anfea 1 Teg arate attired: a: ai: wat, a 
Ua aeat at faeat ay afaquefa i seatst Bg: ade aa, ‘ae: sfea’ ef 
TAA TIAA ‘TA Ea Aere:’(A jar is present) sfa ary araraza 
g araaeaed fray | Teg areat aTaareat war: ert: ofaqrea | 
ate arat amarat afar aa va faarat afagreta, +g arett 
Ga: Aa Aafa—zat A erat safer at at aT? ata g srafrarera, 
farg oa: og: arTAAA aeaea feu | aT ATER ae: Va 
amare: faoa: | areara: wa Acacaazas-aAATIAT: | AAA THTNUT 
Pat Fs ATTA Ad aaa: aTaaTg fas:, anand fag vata i ate 
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arearey areata Aalst catheaea | at ise areifers: ada arecawd 
a: area-arraraat: Ae A AAA | ale varaat fe ales stirs 
TaAer ae Vasa hraAagTy 


[Badarinatha Sukla said: When we speak of a paksa as siddha, 
the meaning is that the existence as such of the paksais not the 
point at 1ssue; both parties in a debate agree that the thing does 
exist. What is at issue is how to characterise it, what properties does 
it have. In the debate between the Naiyayika and the Mimamsaka 
concerning sound, the former contends that sound is not eternal, 
it is something that is created; the Mimamsaka, on the other 
hand, argues that sound is eternal. But both are agreed that there 
is such a thing as sound. This cannot be said of the proposition; 
its existence itself is not agreed upon. We are not sure whether 
the proposition is the same as the vakyartha or different from it. 
We do not know what it is, how can we argue about it?] 

Guest: Does the proposition exist or not? 

Badarinathaji: Well, if we do want to argue about proposition, 
first we have to give it a meaning. For example, by saying that it 
is a word used by thinkers and is hence meaningful. Once its 
meaning is established we can agree or disagree about it. But not 
before that. I had never even heard the word ‘proposition’ before I 
came to this meeting. No Indian philosopher has ever used it. 

Arindam has suggested a way out. He says that a proposition 
is a vakya that can be true or false. Now a vakya, something 
that we agree, is there. The issue is: what it means, what is its 
‘artha’. This can be discussed. 

Further, there is the question of translation. When we say 
‘ghato’sti’ and ‘there is a jar,’ the forms of the sentences differ; 
they belong to two different languages, but they express the same 
meaning. We can argue about ‘meaning’ in such cases. 

However, all this only shows that the vakyartha is not the same 
thing as the vakya. But in this we are all agreed. There is no philo- 
sopher in India who thinks that a vakya is identical with vakyartha. 
So what does proposition prove, I would like to know! 

Rege: I think this was a very fair statement and that the ball 
is very much in our court. No one has ever denied that a sentence 
has a meaning; and when we wonder whether what asentence says 
is true or false, we do not have before us merely a sequence of so 








} 
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many sounds which constitute the sentence. What is being consi- 
dered. with a view to deciding whether it is true or not is what the 
sentence is used to say or state. Now the question is whether the 
meaning of a sentence is something like a proposition with a 
certain ontological status which goes with the notion of a pro- 
position. Are there such entities as proposition? And if we want 
to say there are, what are the arguments in support of the existence 
of such entities. And what is the nature of these entities? To these 
questions we will have to provide answers. 

Now according to the position of the young Russell, which is 
being discussed here, the constituents of a proposition are things, 
attributes and relations. For instance, the proposition expressed 
by the sentence ‘Socrates is wise’ has for its constituents the indi- 
vidual ‘Socrates’ who lived in Athens at a certain time and the 
attribute ‘wise’ which is an external universal and of course 
whatever it is that links the two into the unity of the proposition. 
One question which we will have to face is: can we accept this 
notion of a proposition. And if we do, how will this proposition be 
distinct from the fact that Socrates is wise. Of course, in stating 
the fact now I will say ‘Socrates was wise,’ but we will do with 
‘Socrates is wise’. Now, is this fact different from the proposition 
expressed. by the sentence “Socrates is wise?’ This is, if we accept 
Russell’s concept of a proposition. These are, of course, our 
problems. I would only want the Naiyayikas politely to dismiss 
them after explaining the reasons why they find them on the very 
face of it not genuine problems. 


Arindam: I do not want to give the impression that we, all of 
us here, are staunch supporters of proposition. What we are trying 
to do is to elicit from the Indian side their strongest arguments 
against proposition, so that we can do away with the long-felt need 
for proposition in the west. But for this purpose we must take 
care not to present the case for proposition at all weakly. All the 
arguments stated here suffer from one weakness and that is why 
they are so easily dismissed. What they establish is admitted by 
everyone, and this admission does not amount to the admission of 
a third entity, the proposition, besides sentence and fact. The 
weakness of these arguments is that they nowhere mention a 
false sentence. I have followed strictly the version of the arguments 
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given here. For instance, if we add this clause to the second argu- 
ment: a false sentence and its translation into another language 
share something just a ‘sentence and its translation,’ we ought 
to mention a ‘false sentence and its translation’. If we ask Panditji 
what is the common meaning of a true sentence and its trans- 
lation into another language, he will say that it is Vakyartha, the 
object-complex. But to give point to our question we have to ask 
him: what is the common meaning which is shared by a false 
sentence and its translation into another language. 


VAI Thea ATTA TH STAT aT aT TT ATTA TTT 
TATATAAT AHA ATT TATA Sea: ate: ? 


RIVA ATs: — THe MITT a: ak: aeETT aTATaT | we ar: | 
Vl—atsat aa: sft Tote 


TATA AAIaA:—aAATA: L Ueeat arerat afe feaft sora 
sasad ven Hist: ofa wafigta seaaTa | aarat wat vfeahr 


WI— ater ferata’ sit sorrrarad eiterarey | 
TAVITA AT AeA TIS: ? 


aivar:—siafaey, waa aq wife ag Fo avet TATA 
afe art: afaq antes ate careers at watt 1 af qeorfa UTETi 
ATATAT STATA BIS:, Aaa Aa afecafa—aet va afer | 
Aeegq AAA HcaCa HTS TS TA: Ta: | 


qeUataalsa:—araarernser waafasa: A ofr aq 
Mates Fer ATTA: ATH: | Ha: Set Aa, ale cpETt wea 
afe waarmee saad sereat aaa ataaaa srarrarat 
wasad ate gag aa AAAS ecqead | ate sasatrarager apf 
Ua a erie oat aig Ba AAT? oa ava: sretfa sae | ate: 
Taig fart: eae ea: STATA AeteT: | TATE feat: 
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area: fat F area aararas sfa aad wade 1 waa: HIT aes: 
sratfaea-Tert: | Tad Ta? 

Sarit aaa FoR, HTH Aaa Sat — Aa ferA-Meara: Acura 
FTAA ATA | SSA EAA AAA A ATA aT: 
at: strat a: area: statfrwa gfe qa agad caer ser: 
aa TATA area a: ae: Gert a: sitatferrat sft | aa aT 
afc: ? 

afe fafarrat: areat: F aa ATO Tat THOTT aT TTT: As 
aa: ava area 2 aredt owas = afaeaa: 1 aa stat forra- 
earercen HT Herat ? aq eaeetfaars | 


afcear:—amrrraraacas afe statis: eaifeae ate afacrerearer, 
SATUTEA SST ATTA: TATHTA: 


qatar | fafarrt: area: Fs STATO aT 
aul: aaaTaaed af aenifert cer seraat afacata aq Ee area 
aerate | oa fe eared are Uariateracd freq earn 
HAIRY | tie ASTAATaTaT UH ATA SVT SAT Ae 
ATATATAKA— TA ATA ATA ATH TTT TTT: 


afc: —aisd TATATHTA ATA ? 


qTVATayIa: aaa ATT AAT | TAT 
‘afaant ferata’ gaa afquarter qelard Hest aa: | HLTA 
a freaacaerardea Ba ara: | Her THAT fsa Het aaa: | 
ate ‘ta: ‘aferan facafa’ ceremne area ora ater: Hat—ata: afeghTs- 
aura rermaarEteraay | afgat feraft ser ear afe 
AAA SAS aie TET aay Ta sat Afaeatar | aa: aaa 
art aaraanaaratasaacay, A J CHAAR AaTATaARET: 


) 


afeza:—ahaq anrnfaaa: va afer a at ? 


yaa: —aa aaa ? saad faust ae: wa: Aaa Aa AA TH: 
arene: afer, AY TH: ea: | 
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afcveaa:—a: ate aaa a: festaardfawas wa 1 aa: faostaa- 
face: satfa atfea, set: aTaTeT TATITT | 


Ut:—araaar: afa | 


afcran:—aauar: ata, Tog vamateaa art g a arity 1 few 
qafarre art arferry | 


Waa: —awaueare: Beata satat aet: arferdt waa, 7 J 
frostqata: | 


“ 





[The above exchange between Jha, Arindam and Badarinatha went as 
follows. 

Jha: When a false sentence from one language is translated into another 
what happens to its meaning? 

Badarinath: The meaning remains the same. 

Jha: How do we speak of this meaning, that is the question. 

Badarinath: It is synonymous (samdanarthah). But before we come to that, 
tell me first what it is that a false sentence means. Then we can discuss 
further. 

Jha: Let us take the false sentence ‘vahind sificati’. 

Badarinath: What does it mean? 

Arindam: Let us not forget the purpose of our exercise. You agree that 
two sentences can be synonymous. So they must have a meaning, how else 
can they be called synonymous? Now if I give you a false sentence from any 
one language, you retort that it means nothing. But if you accept synony- 
mity, how can you deny a meaning? 

Badarinath: Arindam wants to show that there is no escape from accepting 
propositions. For if a false sentence can be translated from one language to 
another, there must be a vakyartha over and above the translated vakyas 
which remains common to the two. Such a vakydartha is the proposition. 

But I would like another clarification. Earlier you said that proposition 
is the basis of a sentence either true or false. Now you say that proposition 
is what a false sentence means. The earlier stand implied that even true sen- 
tences mean a proposition. What is the reason for saying such different 
things? 

If two sentences from two languages are both true and stand for the same 
thing, then their truth depends on the existence of what they stand for. Why 
do we need a proposition in such a case? 
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zattaataa—faaia: arena areata: fara: ofa aaa 1 aa anfca 
ree: | aaT-aTAMIAa: Ae: SUTAMHaaas | a TTA 
we Matfer eta Water afaad gard cerafa tara aT 
HUSA Tea e-SALATA TA: ATMS: HAT amfaaia: \ Wa, ‘tare: 
mi oa: afer’ fet aad wate | rer ceeqara: adisfit errmrenToita: | 
apieg wei at wafa, fravedt at wale | me Weeee oR TERTTER 


Arindam: If you accept proposition in the case of false sentences, then on 
the same count, it has to be accepted for true sentences also. 

Badarinath: No, but listen. When we accept the synonymity of two false 
sentences from two different languages, what is intended is that both sentences 
give rise to a cognition that has the same form (samdanakarabodha). This 
cognition is to be characterised as a bhrama. 

Arindam: What does it mean to have the same form? 


Badarinath: To have the same form is to have the same visaya (subject 
of cognition). Let met explain. Take the sentence ‘vahnind sificati?. The 
word ‘vahni’ is here grammatically connected with ‘being an instrument? 
which is the meaning of the vibhakti attached to it. The sense of vahni.as an 
instrument is grammatically. connected with an act of irrigation, ‘seka’, 
A sentence such as ‘Caitrah vahnina sificati’ can thus be analysed as ‘Caitrah 
vahninisthakaranataniriipakasekanukilakrtiman’ (which can be translated 
roughly as: Caitra is the agent of an action in which the act of irrigation is 
being accomplished through the instrumentality of fire). An English sentence 
saying the same thing will bear an identical analysis. This is what I-meant 
when I said that synonymity can be equated with sameness of subject matter, 
Such an analysis, however, is only possible when we have a.network of 
-interlinked words. It is not possible with a single word meaning just one 
thing. 

Aridnam: But even in such. cases is there not a single subject matter which 
can be the same (samdnavisayah)? 

Badarinath: How can we know? Look, where we have a meaning-conglo- 
merate arising out of interlinked words, there the cognition has a form. 
This it not possible with a single word with a single meaning. 

Arindam: A false ‘sentence thus gives rise to a meaning-conglmoerate 
(pindibhitartha) which does not correspond to any object-conglomerate in 
the world. Hence the sentence is false. 

Badarinath: The conglomerate as a whole is not there, but the parts are. 


Arindam: The parts may be there, but what becomes badhita is not the 
cognition of the parts. It is the conglomerate as a whole which becomes 
badhita. 

Badarinath: In truth what becomes badhita is not the conglomerate as 
such but the links which tie one thing to another. 
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reat a aaa: Hale wad a vel | Ae MATa: fePageqeratshs 
Wa: TRAST: Acard Ts TTATAT | ta Wea feaad ala TaeraeTTaAt- 
at faery aa aes: Be ATT aTAaTa: fares: aA srecitfa ? fara 
Val: aaa: Fay Saad sta feat seta: seathta: | wa AA F Us 
sfasnfa, afer faa wet <awAEMMAET proposition yaET aTeAT- 
Qerat faracaat mretagy | aa va fafaaa— 

Some of the reasons have been advanced in support of the view 
that proposition exists in addition to sentences and things, 
a Fact stathrra stators sf wear cert famafaafa, fag 
aaa Tada faotafaatat aenq Taeqeiee-vaara: Tae 
mara wate ereifafa i afe saan: aes: a wafa 3a, deataa 
aaa Saas: sas: WaT | ae aie: FaThae afer | Tet 
waar HIATT TAAASTMAT: Va: Brat: TATA hea Seat sea: 
waa Wasa | aa AeAeAT eT Bat Tee aed sarguiA | 
arTyay ‘STATA, HEAT ASH: Slat TAT | a SATAATEAT- 
feq—at: ofa mec: aa arenfaary Hoar are: SeforfaRe: ; AAA TEs 
TATTTAT ASU ATT FAI TIAA | Taaaaafer-at: sfa wee:, 
Tiewecaead AAR, ae: Seana fresfaste: | TAEATATAT TANT 
faod sates: wate | am: oer: sfa gee: aa, ‘srt area.’ sft aoa aafea- 
fagiay steqqeat fateza ara sft msde caaacha | at aa: sft weea 
seareata fag aera saxtatea | aeate araaseD Wea: Ua aE: Sha 
SA: HAA | STAT ATHHAA TAVITA, META AeA | eA 
Ma saad TATA TEKt: Haft | YaTerasaes SaTPITATAT 
aafa aaa | aaT a Wed: Ua Mead: efa Fathag waAara ahaa: WaT 
AMPA TIAA TATA Taiat Aaa ToaTa: stat 
% siferartfet 


Arindam: I will not translate all this but summarise the points 
that have been made. Referring to Shuklaji’s querry as. to why the 
question, whether there is a proposition or not, has been made a 
topic of controversy at all; for if- you mean by proposition the 
meaning of a sentence, everyone admits in all schools of Indian 
philosophy that there is the meaning of the sentence and also 
admits, that the meaning of sentence is distinct from the sentence. 
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Nobody says that the meaning of a sentence, is identical with the 
sentence itself. And they also agree that it is the meaning that a 
sentence has in common with its translation into any other lan- 
guage. They also agree that it is not the sentence itself but what 
it conveys, its meaning, that is made the subject of doubt, belief, 
questioning, etc. 

Thus all the three arguments can be conceded and yet proposi- 
tion as the third entity between the sentence and the collection of 
objects which are denoted by the sentence is not accepted. And he 
did not understand why these arguments were advanced at all. So 
the situation needs a diagnosis which Badarinathaji has provided. 
He says that this great fuss made about the contention that there 
is a meaning of a sentence which is distinct from it, is misplaced, 
because everyone knows that a sentence and its meaning are 
distinct. 

Now, Shri Svaminathan has suggested that there must have been 
some confusion at some stage between the sentence and the 
sentence-meaning, or the sentence and the proposition. That is 
why the need for making the distinction must have been felt. He 
gave a nice example from the Yogasitras; its assertion that it is a 
mistake—the mistake of confusion, mixing up, sartkara—to regard. 
a word and the object it stands for as being the same. Now one 
may wonder who would ever think this, who would ever think 
that the word and the object it designates are the same. Perhaps 
learned persons do not make this mistake. But in many ordinary 
contexts itis not easy to avoid such amistake. Quine has pointed 
Out that use and mention are often confused. Consider this ex- 
ample. There is a list of persons and someone asks, ‘where is Prof. 

Pahi.’ Now, obviously he does not mean that Prof. Pahi is there. 
But somebody may think like that and, it-will have to be made 
clear that we were not talking about Prof. Pahi but Prof. Pahi’s 
name. And according to Quine at least many great philosophical 
errors can be diagnoised and removed if we keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between words and their meanings. And I think he is right. 

Now some philosophers like Moore and W.E. Johnson who 
believed in propositions also held that people very often confuse 
a sentence with what it means. Thus, some people think that it is 
the sentence which is true or false, whereas it is the meaning of a 
sentence that is true or false. And some people think that it is the 
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sentence that is believed in. And it is to such persons that these 
arguments are addressed. No, it is the meaning of the sentence 
that is true or false, or believed or doubted. 

I think in the whole discussion the central point has already 
been made. We have almost come to the stage where we can regard 
the discussion as closed. But I have not summarised Shuklaji’s 
statement. 

I pressed the point on him that a false sentence and its transla- 
tion must share something. Now what do they share? What is the 
meaning they share? You have to say that they mean the same and 
as they cannot mean an objective complex, because an objective 
complex as claimed by a false sentence does not exist. Let us take 
Russell’s classical example: Othello thinks that Desdemona loved 
Cassio. (Ihave taken this example deliberately, because I hope we 
will be able to discuss in a later session Russell’s own response in 
which Russell himself rejected this theory. It will be interesting 
if we cancommunicate these reasons to the pandits). Now Desde- 
mona really did not love Cassio. So the state of affairs which was 
the object of Othello’s belief did not exist; there was nothing like 
Desdemona’s love for Cassio. This example is useful, for it might be 
true that Cassio loved Desdemona. Butthe way in which the word- 
order of the sentence goes, expresses a state of affairsin which love 
is an attribute of Desdemona and Cassio is the object of this love. 
Now in reality this is not the case: Desdemona exists and Cassio 
exists. But they are not related in the way in which the sentence 
says they are. We may ask what does a false sentence like “‘Desde- 
mona loves Cassio’ mean? For it has to mean something. Otherwise 
what can the common meaning be which it shares with its transla- 
tion? 

Shuklaji said that it was wrong to believe that there is one com- 
mon entity for which both the sentence and its translation stand. 
What they stand for is the common form of the cognition that they 
produce in our minds when they are heard. The common form of 
these cognitions is due to the fact that the sentence and its transla- 
tion have the same subject, the subject stands for the same object 
(thing) which does exist; they have the same predicate standing 
for a property or a relation which are also real. So we can explain 
how two false sentences which are synonymous can give rise to 
cognitions which have a common form, without positing such an 
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entity as a proposition. We have to posit something; we have to 
posit some objects which however are discrete and exist indepen- 
dently of each other in reality. But the form in which the sentence 
wants to relate them is not the form in which they are related in 
Teality. And we need not proceed to save the meaningfulness of 
a false sentence to search for and postulate a relational complex 
Which is, as it were, a non-existent state of affairs. There is no need 
to accept such a non-existent state of affairs. And we do not 
have to argue that as we need them for false sentences, they have 
to be accepted as being there also in the case of true sentences 
as well. This will bring out the absurdity of the argument even 
more. For we do not need them for true sentences at all. 


Kelkar: I begin with true sentences because it would enable me 
to illustrate my point more easily. There is the sentence ‘Cassio 
loves Desdemona’ and there in the state of affairs detailed which 
is that of Cassio loving Desdemona and there is the third thing, a 
kind of cognition-mould which the sentence gives rise to, into 
which the state of affairs is fitted. Now the traditional way of 
describing proposition gives us the false impression that linkage 
of this sentence to the mould is of the same type as the linkage of 
the mould to the state of affairs. In technical language one may 
Say that the sentence signifies the mould and the mould signifies 
the state of affairs out there. Now what the Naiyayikas and those 
who want to deny propositions, are saying is that the link from the 
sentence to the mould is of a fundamentally different type from 
the link from the sentence to the state of affairs out there. The 
link which signifies can be postulated only between the sentence 
and the state of affairs; no such link can be postulated between 
the sentence and the mould, and the mould and the state of affairs. 
The link between these is of another kind, and we shall for the 
time being call it ‘fit’. So the whole situation can be summarised 
as follows: a sentence signifies a state of affairs and a sentence 
fits a mould, and the mould fits the state of affairs. This would be 
a more adequate way of describing the situation than to say that 
the sentence signifies the mould, and the mould signifies the state 
of affairs. 
Now we cansay, that the sentence ‘Desdemona loves Cassio’ fits 
a particular mould—we can leave it that way, and of course the 
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sentence does not signify any state of affairs; it does not signify 
anything. 

They admit propositions but conceive their relations in a totally 
different way. The objection is not to the existence of the mould 
because they freely recognise cognitions; but the problem is how 
to relate this mould properly to the sentence and the state of 
affairs. I think that is the issue, not the existence of the mould. 


Sibajiban: There is one question I would like to ask the Naiya- 
yikas. Suppose thereis a debate and there are two-parties (paksas) 
to it: one, Mimarhsaka; and the other, Naiyayika. The Mimamsa 
thesis is stated in the pratijfia: ‘Sabdo nityal’ (Sound is eternal). 
Now how will the Naiyayika understand the meaning of this 
sentence so that he is able to:argue with the Mimamsaka? For, 
before a debate, i.e., pararthanumdana can begin, there must be 


svarthanumana. 


wI—agraratot afar: att at? & aefa dlatan-qarfrnat: 
faard sa FY Heaea:? AlateH: aefa——areat fara: | satan: meafacata 
mea: afaca: | aa: a: atafreafa wee: afer: saa: wee: after 
ofa faoaa: sia aarfaner sat Ha: ATAiHTNAaTaTAAT, “Wee: 
faca:’ ofa areata, leat Tet aatfaaer vfacata | 


qedaragat:—aat aaraa-diaiaetied fears, ca waa 
qeuca: ada | aa ataiae: aeafa wee: fara searcofaersracany 
ef) daria: werent afreaed wife | aa aegfeafar: Target acta aq 
—aa regent vata aa aret sfrarat a Hemery She aT TASTTT | 
ag arat sfaarferatera, sfrarat at arferafera | gaat wae Froud 
Sorfanca ate wata a ati af atet a wafa ate wat a: ater Saat 
aa wat seaa ag aarfaner aqarzated stelt aT ata, TEg aTTAATa- 
ata: a: Atatanen ada cea ate: wafa | Tara araaTeatereq a: ater: 
a ga aerate araare: a qed, feeg areata: qeae | ate aezaTe- 
ateca afeacaafed | atatas fararerer araartataen ate: aarfarer 
wafa a 9 aaaried | aa: A ae Atha atta: aaa 


Kelkar: I present two models. One I call the triangular model 
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and the other the linear model. The linear model is the model 
which recognises proposition as something separate which is a 
kind of in-between entity. In the whole controversy there are two 
important steps. One is to recognise that there is a third something 
between vakya and vastusthiti. Everyone recognises vakya and 
vastusthiti, so there is no dispute about that. If there is a dispute 
about them, too, let us temporarily forget it. 


Vil—areaated, aegfeata: afer | wag aa fagia, nea gait frag 
weiteded waft | 


Kelkar: Both the triangular and the linear models are agreed 
upon the existence of this third something, the differences between 
them being on the following point: what is the exact relation bet- 
ween this third something and the jfidnakara to the other two. 


Val — steel qettraegry araren seg heater F: ara: afa faarctery | 


Kelkar: Now the linear model which wants to have something 
like a proposition in the traditional sense of the term, conceives 
this something as being right between vakya and vastusthiti so that 


the relation between these two is indirect, it will be via this third 
something. 


Wl—aara aaa ag aegferd: were: meq aria, cea 
fet | finery meet earafarca aTgaret Mame aeGheaR: w ATE: ate | 


ATU ANIA :——araEN aegeaea ATATETETS: ARI: | 
WIT art | 
Kelkar: What type of relation this is, is another issue. I want to 


say that it is of the cihnankana type I will later explain what 
cihnankana means; 


Vl—aiset arava: ? va aafea, ‘fagrema’ sft aaa: 1 


Kelkar: There are slight differences between these two relations 
but we will ignore them for our present purpose. 
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wI—aafa qenda: sareraaa: ster carte gaat aged starrer 
Usa THAT TAF | 

Kelkar: Now let us go to the other model. This model says that 
there is a direct relation between a vakya and jianakara and bet- 


ween vakya and vastusthiti. The link between vakya and vastu- 
sthiti is of the cihnankana type. 


wI—seri araravefam weg i aa aera aegfeacat aang: 
AAT: SSA | ATRTT ATATHT LET ATT ATTA: TTA | A AT AKA: 
fag erret: Aaa AATATAST: | ATH AE ATATHTRE Aa: 
ata-saraTa: tt 


aqaTagaa: ates: aT aTer-aTaHATa:? 


WI—srrat & afecafa st ava afa-sretara sia 

ATTA ATTA: BAT ATT: FATT | 

WIA AAA Fae: 

qatar aa: —qaisht aes: Marea: | erate Tae 
vase ararcaraa: Teg fart | 


Kelkar: In a mithya vakya the arthi-artha-bhava is satisfied but 
cihnankana-bhava is not satisfied. 


WI— fara TA ATMS ATTIRE OMTaTTCa Fae: | Teg 
areaea acgfeaaet a: rary: a: Arar: afet 1 


Kelkar: As a result of this, a third sambandha comes into 
existence which is a fit between jnadndkara and vastusthiti, and the 
third sambandha holds when the vakya is true. 


Jha: Is this relation direct? 
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Kelkar: Yes, it is direct but derived from the other two. 


Arindam: When a sentence is related to jianakara and also 
related to vastusthiti, then jfiandkara is related to vastusthiti. 


WISE Ta AST MATA ATE aE aedfa ata a aeg- 
feat avait cari armmareen aegfead: aft arare: ater wate 1 


Kelkar: And that relation is called yathatathyata. 
VAI aT ATALANTA TSTS | 


TATA AY AT: ATT AAT ATT: ATTA EAT | a 
aegfeacat seats aa araea: | 


Wl—eay | afe oa wate aa area Matta aa araeaTfa, wart ate 
HT ATH ET AKT: ACT: Ha: ATA BA 


Kelkar: I further claim that the Nyaya position is triangular and 
not linear. Again, these two are respective families of positions or 
views and not two single, clear cut views. Whether my statement 
of the Nyaya position is correct or not (satyam or mithyd), is for 
you to say. Turning to cihnankana, the knowing subject, the inter- 
preter (boddhd) is confronted with the symbol (cinha) and the 
symbolised (cihnit). 


wl—eaet ee aay aq Af: TT oetgdia ag 
qa | Fe TAT AAA, AY Aare ateafast aa 
vata va aaha gfe ct farata ceg vay afer at a at sft 
ware: aad | fafad fagremafate arguateaa 

Kelkar: The boddha understands the cifna in a certain way 
when, for example, he hears a vakya, he makes out the vowels and 
the consonants in it, and so on. 
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wI—faan seaaat weraet ATA | Ua ata AaT ae Tat stat fe 
HUA | WecegTSG WATA-gs ASHAY, AF FAT, TISIT | 


qavraayaa:—fagueda fa fraferry | 
aicea:—aeaistt faa, faaata faga, sera, aft faa | 
qTaCAATsa :——alg wee eft TAA 

Ise aad wee: fa eathraary | 
qetralaqaa:—araraeny wee: fartiewty at? 
Vl—araast a: Wed: AAAd: | 


TICIATATAA: ale ToaTAATM: es: FaAMESA THA | 


Kelkar: The cihnita is something distinct from the ciina. Now 
normally the boddhd also understands the cihnita in a certain way. 
(The cihnita is the object, padartha, Sabdartha). The boddha nor- 
mally has a direct understanding of the cihna, as wellas the cihnita. 
But sometimes the cifnita is not present to him, only the cihna is 
present. This is not so merely in the mithya vakya case but also in 


the case of a true sentence. 


wl-—ala: anal fagafer i fatgaata afea 
Kelkar: This relation is the cihna@ikana sambandha. The cihnita 
becomes prastuta to the boddha by virtue of the cihna. He begins 
to pay attention to the cihnita though the cihna. There isa kind 
of transfer here and the transfer is important. 


TACTTATAT AA: — ACA ATATHTLT UE PASH ATAT L:, ATATHT- 
wea aegfeaeat ae a fag remaaraee: | 
wal-—Uvayq | 


Kelkar: Now I turnto the arthi-artha-bhdva which is a different 
kind of bhava. For example, if I see a particular kind of shape, say 








+| 
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puccha, visana, etc. then that is the arthin; if I interpret it as a 
cow, then the cow is the artha, but the mental picture I have is the: 
arthin. Now in the triangular model, the jnanakara is not con- 
ceived under the cihnankana relation and therefore not under a 
linear relation but under the arthi-artha relation: the jhanakara is 
the artha and the satya-vakya is the arthin. 


Rege: But the satya-vakya is composed of cihnas. 

Kelkar: It is itself a cihna. 

Rege: So it is a cihna. 

Kelkar: Cihna in relation to yvastusthiti and not in relation to 
jnanakara. To be cihna is to have or to play a certain role and not 
_to have the identity of a sabda. For example, if I do not under- 


stand a language, a Sabda remains a Sabda but is not a cihna. A 
Sabda becomes a cihna when there is an interpreter, a boddha. 


Badarinath: A vakya is composed of cihnas? 


Jha: The cihna-cihnita-sambandha is the relation between a 
vakya and vastusthiti. 


Badarinath: What about: ‘propositionam janati.’ 


Kelkar: A vakya in relation to vastusthiti is in a position of 
cihna. In relation to jfanakara it is in a position of arthin. 


Badarinath: Now what do you want to say regarding proposi- 
tion? 

wI— ‘statis’ sere ATT RTReT a: arare:, aaT wet ated 
qeqfeacea a: Arara: Tat: Fe 8 aenitKaha ata at? Aut AX aa: 
Wa: arfet | TATA ATATHTR: Ta tatfeteT (proposition) zfa aad 
wera at ? 


aatiataaaa:—aaa? Why Jjfandkara should be called: 
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proposition? aca area ade | ATTATE: aaa | ale wary Bafagheots 
ad waTHre: wa satfrewat What is the meaning of saying that? 


Vl—araaraaeashy Hatha Wed a: wTala oeg weard a aratfa t 


TATA AYIA: AAA ANAT sat SIT 1 sala wat adiaer 
WAAC Fa Wed TASAA Tat fafa afea—sget aa waa | 


wI—atat fagare fafa cacfr i araca: fasten: | 
qatmiagea—faer we faqies-arae: arvat fafeaa? 


Kelkar: When a boddhd is confronted with an arthin then he sees 
it, for example, a particular shape with horns, a tail, etc., as some- 
thing, as a cow. He thus makes a passage from the arthin to the 
artha. The boddha is responsible for giving artha-hood to the arthin. 
Now the question is whether the artha is a human artifact or is it 


natural. 


Badarinatha Shukla: I wantto see how farI have understood all 
this. The srotd hears a sentence, that produces a jfdnakara in him 
and this jfandakara is characterised by yathdtathya with the objec- 
tive situation in the case of a true sentence. Now what does 
arthin or arthi-artha-bhava do in this context? 


Rege: Badarinathaji, I also want to test my understanding. If I 
see a certain shape, that is the arthin, and judge it to bea certain 
kind of thing, that is the artha. Now this relationship between the 
arthin and artha is in the context of a vakya. But a sentence is not 
an arthin in the sense in which a shape I see is an arthin in relation 
to the cow. I will have to understand the meanings of the words 
which compose the sentence, so it is the cihna-cihnita-bhava which 


is relevant here. 


Kelkar: That will be your way of saying that a linear model is 
more satisfactory than a triangular model. 


Jha: Perhaps if we replace the arthi-artha-bhava by the janya- 
ianaka-bhava that will give us a better analysis of the situation. 


| 
! 
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Kelkar: Even in the case of the janya-janaka-bhava, the 
janakatva is a joint kind of janakatva. Because there is a janita 
only when there is a linkage between the boddha, the vakya and 
its cihnankana, for if you do not understand the language, know- 
ledge will not be generated. 

Are there propositions? Obviously we do not want to move at 
the verbal level. We are not worried over the use of the name 
‘proposition’. I would say that we have been wanting to tell the 
Naiyayikas—‘Look! what we call proposition you seem to call 
jnanakara and the two are identical; and we can have peace.’ They 
say—‘No, we cannothave peace. Becausethey are notsatisfied with 
this identification; because they conceive of jfdndadkara in funda- 
mentally different terms so far as the relation between the two is 
concerned. So the point at issue is not the word ‘proposition’ but 
the relations of jfianakara with the other two terms in the triangle. 
These relationships are conceived differently and I would suggest 
as a convenient convention that only if you accept the linear model 
should you use the word ‘proposition’: but if you do not, you 
should discard the word ‘proposition and use some other word 
like ‘cognition-form’ to avoid confusion. 


qTICATAYAT: rare; are fr 
aegfeafa: sfa facaart sititfrra—at faeafa urefasa aa aot 
qeAd AT Waa FLEA SrEaTadt | AA Ua Staaf aq Fahad ad gs 
SEGA Corey SAT SGT Tet Sey TEMRARH 1 TTY a 
waar: ‘ed Taay’ | Ratha waa Heat: “Ed Urea’ 1 cag 
sree feral: aT THTHTS BTA ate Lent TAME AA: aaTft 
THATS AT ATTA ate Ua WaTeds Fa: carla Gra aT 
aad 1 aig are CarareH, aeraraeaashe ferearaTameaa TT 





Kelkar: I do not say that now. Earlier we said so, and you were 
not ready to accept it. Now we understand your reasons for 
not accepting it. 

One last point.. Regarding ‘arthi-artha-bhava’ I must. make it 
clear that it is my coinage and it must not be understood in any 
traditional sense that it may have received in Sanskrit. The English 
expression which I use as equivalent to it may be more easily 
intelligible to those. trained. in English. I call.it.a categorisation- 
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relationship: arthin is that which is categorised and artha is the 
category imposed on it. So the perceptual example I gave is only 
one example of the categorisation-relation. There are various 
other types of examples. For example, the various examples which 
Wittgenstein gives as the ‘see as’ relations, to see something as 
something. For example, in the last three days we have seen Prof. 
Rege as our host. Prof. Rege as we ordinarily know him outside 
this seminar will be the arthin, but the host is the new artha we 
have imposed on him. Thus we have recategorised Prof. Rege 
now as the host of this seminar. As we go through life, we go on 
imposing categories on various things. This is the categorisation- 
relation I have in mind and I use ‘arthi-artha-bhava’ to refer to it, 
because it suits the current Marathi usage. 

Further incidentally it is consistent with the ordinary laymen 
use of the word ‘meaning’ in English. We ask “What is the meaning 
of this’ and that means ‘How can I categorise your action?’ If 
somebody does something strange or surprising, I ask ‘What is 
the meaning of this’ and that means ‘How can I categorise it?’ 


wWi-—fagfateamt: Farge: Arar: 1 


qaTialagaa:—aaia afaercaea: | vaaarat dfs aera 
dam: aera are, afd: sft ata | 


Wl—se aa at? Ua aeha—aedt arama aria, savers: srek:; sat: 
Tray: alates: | aeqferat araq aegfeata: fafa, aed faa; 
wat: area: fag fataaara: t 

qaviatayaa:—arata AITA-AABATA: | 


Wise ataq afa-serara: 1 


qaviaiagad:—afe ara: aay ate afa-sriaa: arr set 
SAHA: | TA ATET-ATT HATA: 1 
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WI a-ataae seas HA-AAH ATA: 1 What Shuklaji is telling 
here is the cause and effect relationship between artha and arthi. 


qetaayat:——a fe aaa fafa sfa weart: w:? wecfaus 
Weare faarat attend | Meara: w: ca faaa fears: sada aanfaast 
aeare faarat aie t ate statfrera-seren art: aw: sft feat & 
war ‘Se Ta sft aa AG Urata at saq:, carte 
a fafad 3 wate aait aq aga: aafamitad aq utacaqer 
wea: A at? Wide WMATA: aed: Uracaet a: a aT 
sfa a fardtad i afe a aearaae se Urafafa at Saat carta cart 
aa & freaa: ag arte feather seg Vater sea: FAT az 
Wat AIA ATA Taare afahad ad aa UaarHre efa t 
Wea A F TIT TEg Wtacaes asta faarat area, aig sate. 
ae Te aeaaTaaeaasT Frearareaeaashs Ta aey F waa waTq 
SI, Teg aeaeg aaIET asa: Sta A Aaa | ale Gas AAAS 
aft wracaraat afthaacay | gata Grae ee: Wate | Teg 
wat avatt corresponds to aegfeafa: (fact)—aa: aot saq 
we THe, deed Ca at aed aa ar, fe Ta SIGH: aT aE 
wT corresponds to fact. then (aaa Wet Gee q 
fafact wate | qat aa THOT: FTAA TATE AAT Teg afe wad 
TTT: TAT asst does not corresponds to fact. Then that is 
incorrect knowledge. afe wat zt aq FIA Te gar feafr 
aeg tafagan aad, Teg er eet eee + Fer aa—sayq van- 
AEM ATA; AT SIT SEY ATT ACT TTT TAT: sd aeg ef 
frorat wafa | ata wert —oner sega: at gett | Ue: at: Waa why 
aaa Ata azteca afafarcrat | wea: Gat: AIA SIT aez- 
aren STR tae frhaact—efa weed aega: | ate <mada 
aaa att wis afafaaat at ada a states 
gfa i wea tHacdat oaTeataca ata aarracaa fafaaat at ada, 
a ada fact waeat ate sega: saeaed ada wat wat saTA 

wea AAA | FA: ara | ate tent aa ‘ge ua’ eft ae: 
ate ad favararaa | afe Cart aay Taare fet aA, Ae Gea ATATA 5 TTT 
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TATA AAAI ATA UHH AAA — "Fs TAA’ | Tog Seareht 
Tae: ATTSMTIATH a feoaat aT watt aq ae at Ga ATT: Ta 
AY TEGA: CAAA SATA TAA AAT ATAATA | TAY UHTACTT ATAT t 
Qa: wrearat afer a wat saca: fead, wat ed weta: aq sé aeg 
AMAA CHA AAIATIAAa, AAT Fs FET AANA Casa 
wamaaa sft gat foaat vata aat aq acgfeadt qaaena 1 ate 
aeqfeate:, vex afaiacat am, aaa aaa fafaraat se 
ofa wEede FeGa: TaCITEAA | TaTaear Tathrra-aett aa MTT, 
wararat Hae (fact) welt aad Wat | saat treat afe aad 
geome: ate fiefs cae aT I 

raat saa wafer frasitaragrart at sft qeeq aa gat 
qarfre-ataterat eat fare Hea: cat abatest aafa ‘ree: faea.,’ 
awg aatfas: sratt ‘wee: stfaca:’ | aa: carfaaer facet frera: 
ade wate wed tfrcacafaera: acta, set: ea: Prem: eft ava aTeTt a 
afacafa | afe atet at afacata ale wa & Gusta a: seadt afacata ? 
TaTsT AAA TA TEMA aaa ateat afacaia i Teg afewt Aart 
a: waay aa varfaewen ‘sez: fea.’ sft araaerer atet a wafer, fg 
wea: faca: sfa araarren a: Alaa ate: cer atereqt va stent wate; 
ate area atataaraaterea wed caf a: aaa | ger Tet 
ada, TT HAVA Ie aTeaTaatad aq AEN ATT 
wen aan SAcaTatat Tata: wate GisrHreey aatfaned, Fz AAT 
Tatar SHAT | 

qeg aa fePaq oretafad same aa gat aaah 7 
sfaarfa i get sta Fa, ea STAT ATT TT A | TeaTTA eT 
aig em aaa Tea T Me Meat | AAT Taal aE: ale Teacay 
Barat “Tatavs:” TAT WIAA aie wea: fea: sf area saATCAT, 
‘gee: faea:’ ofa area AlateTag a Ta waa | fauairect fz 
aay, ae fe fawda ated wafa, faawarer ated | qaqa ataq Beat 
frea:, ef araartea ata a afacafa, ated ‘weet frea:’ ofa araatea- 
aterea ara at afacafea | Ha: ? aa: ata ore: fata wafa fawaatara- 
wat late faaoen farang sac fated vated WAT, TAT TaAca- 
WAAL “Caa TIS: TA ATS MATS AAs TTAATATAAAT AAT 
Me Waa, Ae: THAT TAL Tafad GAA aT J TGMATATAY sraty | 
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Aa AAT Sah Teaa ae Mea TAA RT ITT ATTA 
a afagueta 0 aq aaraaee dairmara aidtet wate, 7 at 
a ara Wea | a. 

 mafafa Aq ae aa | aT Sead aa Wedtfaea: eft aTeaTa eer 
capreacateat AT Wes: AaTeaa | aT aT Mecishrea: sa aret Weacatfaca- 
cateat weay vata | Ha: ae afe weakest srerraag; ate Wet fea 
rarfacacafaciend ad aad MaMa | aaa aaa Ceat afe Tera aq 
eareat faea:’ ofa araaia weaca-freacateat ahaq afar: ey: THA | 
wad ‘wee: afaee:’ eft area weccatincacareat ahaq ara: ae: 
weaa tale aaaadt ora:, ag afaaat vat ore: fart fare ata g 
Meacatrcacaat: weccataeacaat: cafe afagueta | ata Wat sega 
ae wea: Free: Stet area fer aTer: A: ea: ae: MeaeahreacaT at Teas 
area feta ara aaa aie ata ara statfarra sft saat teat 
‘edt fara: sfa areata wea: faea: eft aurea atet afagqa 
weft toate sititfrerdt fart areagat a waft | arrR? caraat 
seq anmay—aq sifted afafadt: cart: stata atta 
‘area: faea:,’ ‘seq: afaca:’ eft faegat: areqat: sata: arqaa | 
eater fea: sates garter eeitHre aera | AA AA Ue Teer 
CARTY AAT AST TETeA AAT A ATA Hele | 


Arindam: What Badarinathaji has said falls into two parts. The 
second part was concerned with the question which Shibajiban 
Babu had raised yesterday. The situation which is being considered 
is this: The Naiyayika knows that sound is non-eternal (Sabdo’ 
nityah); and the Mimarhsaka says that sound is eternal. Now 
Shibajiban Babu’s question was: The Naiyayika already knows 
that sound is non-eternal. In that case, according to the official 
Nyaya position, as he knows that sound has the attribute of being 
non-eternal, the knowledge, i.e., knowledge of the sabdabodha 
kind, that sound has the opposite attribute cannot be generated 
in him through hearing a sentence. But here the Naiyayika is 
obviously understanding a sentence which he knows to be false. 
Because if he did not understand it what would he be arguing 


against? 
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To this a quick reply was given earlier by Badarinathaji that 
what the Naiyayika understands is not that sound is eternal but that 
the Mimamsaka believes that sound is eternal. Thus his sabdabodha 
consists not in the cognition of an objective complex but the 
cognition of a cognition (the cognition, of the Mimamsaka). The 
Naiyayika does not obtain cognition of an objective situation of 
which the Mimamsaka has cognition, for there is no'such objec- 
tive situation to be cognised. But he obtains cognition of the 
cognition of the Mimamsaka which is false. Thus the object of the 
Naiyayika’s cognition is not an objective complex but the 
Mimarsaka’s cognition. And the Naiyayika wants to prove that 
this cognition of the Mimamsaka is false. This was the substance 
of the reply which Shuklaji gave earlier in response to 
Shibajiban Babu’s question. Many of us felt some reservations 
about it. Shuklaji now says that that answer was not correct. 
He describes it as a quick repartee intended to ‘stop the mouth’ 
of the opponent. The exact phrase he used was ‘throwing dust 
into the questioner’s eyes’. 

Now he says that the answer will not do. The’ answer which 
he has given now has two parts: the first, a refutation of the 
reply he gave earlier; and the second, an apparent admission 
of propositions which is a great event deserving celebration. The 
refutation of the reply is very neat. He says that according to the 
Nyaya position itself you cannot have cognition of a pot unless 
the pot is there. I cannot have cognition of someone else’s cogni- 
tion of a pot unless I have cognition of a pot. If I have to have 
cognition of a pot, the pot must be there—something which is 
siddha. If there is no pot, no one canhave knowledge of a pot, and 
therefore no one can have knowledge of someone else’s knowledge 
of a pot. So, since in this case according to the Naiyayika the 
object-complex which is the putative object of the Mimamsaka’s 
knowledge, viz., sound being eternal, just does not exist, the 
Mimarmsaka cannot have the cognition that sound is eternal and 
the Naiyayika cannot have the cognition that the Mimamsaka 
’ has the cognition that sound is eternal. If the Naiyayika claims 
that he has cognition of the Mimamsaka’s cognition that sound 
is eternal, then this commits him to the view that there is the 
objectcomplex which consists in sound being eternal. Then what 
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happens to his claim that the cognition that sound is non-eternal 
is yathartha. So the earlier answer will not do. 

So in his present argument he brings the issue to a sharper 
focus and by doingsocomes closer to admitting propositions. He 
says that the sentence ‘Sabdo nityah’ produces sabdabodha jn the 
Naiyayika. 

In a cognition that sound is eternal, sound itself is being known 
as being characterised by sound-ness (sabdatva) and eternity 
(nityatva). The something which is characterised by soundness 
and eternity is the objective complex of which this particular 
cognition is a cognition of. There is something which is out there 
in the world and pertaining to which we may have the cognition 
that sound is non-eternal, or the cognition that sound is eternal. 
In the first cognition this something is characterised by soundness 
and non-eternality. Thus the cognition is that something is 
characterised by soundness and that this identical thing is charac- 
terised by non-eternality. This is the abheda (identity) analysis; 
there is acognitionin which both sabdatva and anityatva characte- 
rise an identical something. Now given the Mimamsaka’s cogni- 
tion that sabdatva and nityatva both characterise something which 
is out there, a part of objective reality, and given the Nyaya view 
that sound as such is non-eternal, i.e., that anything which is. 
characterised by soundness is characterised by non-eternality; and 
the Mimamsa view that anything which is characterised by 
soundness is characterised by eternality—it would follow that 
something which is characterised by soundness is characterised 
by both non-eternality and eternality which is self-contradictory. 
And from the side of the external world we will have to admit that 
eternality and non-eternality are the actual properties of sound, 
for otherwise one of these two cognitions would lack an objective 
complex (the objective complex which is the object or content 
of the cognition.) 

This is a rather subtle argument. From the Nyaya point of 
view, which is an extensionalist point of view, ifI havea cognition 
of an object-complex, a complex consisting of, say, an attribute 
characterising a thing, then in the objective situation that thing is. 
characterised by that attribute. Otherwise, there could not have 
been cognition of the object-complex. This is the Nyaya siddhanta. 
Now a Mimarhsaka has cognition that sound is eternal. Thus the 
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cognition has for its object an object-complex consisting of eter- 
nality characterising something which is characterised by sound- 
ness. And this, in some sense, is there in external reality consisting 
of the attribute non-eternality characterising something which is 
characterised by soundness. Thus something in external reality 
which is characterised by soundness (i.e., sound) has to be 
admitted as a locus of both eternality and non-eternality. But 
that is not possible. 

So there must be objects (objective complex) other than the 
objective complexes which are respectively the objects of the 
Naiyayika’s and Mimarhsaka’s cognitions, and which are dis- 
dinct from each other. Apart from the sound which is part of the 
furniture of the world, there must be for the Naiyayika something 
which he directly knows and is characterised by soundness and 
non-eternality; and similarly for the Mimamsaka there must be 
something other than the sound in objective reality, and other 
than the something which figures in the Naiyayika’s cognition 
which is characterised by soundness and eternality. As these two 
loci are different there will no incompatibility. Shuklaji says that 
we have to admit something which is distinct from the objective, 
real sound, something which as it were exists between this sound 
and cognition and is the direct object of cognition in which it is 
characterised by the attribute of soundness and either eternality 
or non-eternality, as the case may be. And if this is the-sense 
given to proposition we can admit that there are propositions. 


qeUVatayaa:—ead J fabad aa wee: fea: sf area weeca- 
fararateary ara: stiatfra-qaqreq: «ai: aaa i mee: afer: 
fa araare Weaca-stfreacateary sea: Tara: itatra-qaatea: sae 
geri fe wafa ? ate afe weara-facacadtat weaca-afacacaatat 
apmadt firaft gaz (fact), feaftaeg afe safe fate atg 
aemtathrera: aad waft art aat? atatan: awfad saaat aa 
afer weaca-frcacamt: atemitad fafa acq ac sfa 1 daria: 
ed savfad aad ad afed weaa-airearad: seria fraft veg 
ag afe weaca- frraraat: arene fata acg atafad mead alg 
weara-facarateat MATAR: Tatfarra-cerd: aeat afacafa i afz 
Wera-aiacaraat: aertad featt ag meafad weud alg weeer- 
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freacateat ATA aeg Sta faera-dart: aca: afaeafat gaA 
ates feafer: 


Arindam: Badarinathji says that the Mimamsaka claims that 
there is an objective situation in which something is characterised 
by soundness and eternality. And the Naiyayika similarly claims 
that there is an objective situation in which something is characteri- 
sed by soundness and non-eternality. Now Badarinathaji suggests 
that the cognitions, which these two claim to have may beidentified 
with propositions. We can thus say that there is a proposition 
(which is entertained and believed by the Naiyayika) in which 
soundness and non-eternality are elements and one can give a 
similar account of the cognition claimed by the Mimarsaka, 
Now obviously one of these two cognitions (propositions) must 
be true and the proposition which is true may be regarded as 
(an objective) fact. The true proposition is identical with a fact 
which obtains. This may sound odd but it should not really sound 
odd to those who are familiar with western literature, because 
Frege in his article on ‘Der Gedanke’ (‘The Thought’) remarks 
that a fact is nothing else but a true thought. Even Russell’s 
position comes close to this. So this is a kind of Fregean position 
and I propose that we should discuss Frege’s notion of ‘thought’ 
at some length tomorrow. 


Jha: What Badarinathaji has said is: one sees apiece of silver 
and thus has a cognition of something as silver; and someone 
else may have a cognition of the same something as lead. There 
are two cognitions or jfanakdras here and as two jfanakaras they 
are similar. Then what is the difference between them. The diffe- 
rence is this—in the cognition of a piece of silver, being silver is 
prakara and there is. something which is its @Sraya. Now whether 
this prakara (silverness) actually resides in the @sraya is not deter- 
mined. The object (or content) of such a cognition he calls a pro- 
position. If however the prakara actually resides in the locus or 
agraya then he would call this state of affairs a fact or vastusthiti. 
This is the difference he makes out between a proposition and fact. 


Pahi: Badarinathaji’s proposal is that the distinction between 
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proposition and fact is to be regarded as a distinction within 
cognitions based on their different properties. A cognition which 
has not been ascertained to be valid may be called a proposition. 
A cognition which has been ascertained to be valid will, on the 
other hand, be called a fact. This is what I take him to mean. 


Shah: We seem to be trying to establish the real existence of 
propositions. In this, I think, we are fundamentally at fault 
regarding the relation between vakya, jfanakara and. vastusthiti. 
I suggest that we should consider the relationship between what 
we call a true sentence and what we call a false sentence. The 
nature of sentence is explained through the true sentence; and false 
sentence is dependent on the true sentence. If this is so then it 
should be possible for us to get away from proposition. The 
proposition introduces an unnecessary complication. What is 
misunderstood in the Russellian approach and the Fregean 
approach basically is this that they consider these as seperate and 
distinct. I suggest that a vakya is no vakya unless there is the 
jaanakara and vastusthiti. And what can vastusthiti be without 
vakya and jfdanakara. How can we talk in the absence of these 
about vastusthiti? This is not a question merely of talking. It is 
not merely an epistemological question; ontological issues are 
also involved here. We cannot get away from them. I submit that 
if we turn to Wittgenstein even of the Tractatus and his proposi- 
tions regarding the relation between language, thought and reality, 
what I am saying will hold. And if that unity is understood, this 
whole exercise will be unnecessary. We have not grasped the 
relationship between language, thought and reality; because we 
have not grasped the relationship between a true sentence on the 
one hand, and a false sentence on the other. If we were to do it, 
we will not run into these difficulties. 


Guest: What ‘would be the proper way of grasping this 
relationship? 


Shah: There can be no vastusthiti without a true sentence and 
jnanakara. These three constitute an organic unity and so mutu- 
ally dependent that one cannot be there without the other. 
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Guest: But what are specifically the relations between the 
elements of this organic unity? 


Shah: There can be a variety of ways in which the nature of 
this organic unity can be understood. One is in terms of structure, 
the other in terms of its elements, and the third in terms of 
both element and structure. 


WI aay AISFaAT: «1 aT ATTEN ae:, -TATaTRer 
aegfearat area: watem: a: sara: fad aaterat AAAI AE Aet- 
wae weary: af eared aaa ad aaswd waft 1 Mdifea 
saet wat ca amawat, faenen eft aor afore: | 


aeValayan:—saci waa ? 
Val—aaeet Teqat. 
aatharayant:—aig wa aad faeaf ? 


Wi—aeay aera wat afer vari gé saa va, aegfeata fer 
aaa He water ? at: wegfeat: aeMeT aT araafsare: wa 
AATARTR: | 


aaCaTayaT:— aay AA sma ed unafafe’ ated aed 
TRA | Gy TET AAT ae es Tatas ad aa alg fie cada 
ara tage: wrafafa cari fabad wats ? a fabad wafer | ATT 
wanfret aaa aq are seat eat waft—azt ATT: say 
aq Waa aad te aa sega: TAH Ua ? Tat THA Ata Teor 1 
afe sega: Uae STeaa, Aart a: Ta Ta CHaaA Se AT Aq ata 
wre | sata Fact aa seafeeran a frat feat 1 sacg 
aaaRttkeat FeaaAz | 


Jha: This isthe gist of what Shri Badarinathaji just said. How 
do you know or decide that a sentence is true or a sentence is 
false. In order to understand the relationship between a true 
sentence and false sentence, would it not be necessary first to 
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decide when a sentence is true and when it is false. And would we 
then not come back to the same position? 


Shah: I would like to suggest that there are, what one might 
call, two levels. At one level, the basic level when the very concepts 
introduced are of a particular type; if I want to introduce a 
language to someone who does not understand the language at 
all, then I just cannot do so independently of jaanakara and vastu- 
sthiti. The separate existence of these is itself possible when all 
these three have been seen together, and as going together; and 
unless these are seen as going together, none of these can be 
understood in the first instance. The distinctions or separateness 
can arise later on when we can have jfianakara without vastusthiti, 
or when we can havea vakya without jfianakara or vastusthiti, But 
the basic relationship of language to thought and reality is a 
different thing. ‘ 


Guest: How can you discriminate, in particular cases, bet- 
ween a true and a false sentence? How do you decide whether 
a particular sentence is true or false? 


Shah: If you want to consider later how inaparticular case you 
decide whether a sentence is true or false, I suggest that at this 
stage it is possible for us to say that when a sentence is false what 
we have is not a vakya but a vakyabhasa. The process does not 
change the status of the thing. 


Pahi: I will first make acomment on Shri Badarinathaji’s rejec- 
tion of the answer he had earlier given to Shibajiban Babu’s 
question. I think the pointhe has made is extremely well-taken. 
When the situation is that A cognises that B believes which C, tells 
then its implication is that A understands C. Now since Badari- 
nathaji’s earlier answer to Mr. Bhattacharjee’s question viola- 
tes this entailment, it is unacceptable. Let us consider the alter- 
native answer he have offered now. The question before us is: the 
Naiyayika believes that sound is non-eternal, how then does he 
understand the statement that sound is eternal. Shri Badarinatha’s 
answer in essence I take to be that the Naiyayika’s cognition— 
that sound is non-eternal and the Mimamsaka’s opposed cognition 
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—that sound is eternal—presuppose an objective state ofaffairs 
which will verify one of them and falsify the other. This is also 
the claim that those who accept propositions, make. The similarity 
between Shri Badarinathaji’s position and the position of those 
who accept propositions is this: those who accept propositions. 
also say that given the pair of contradictory propositions—p and 
not-p—there is only one objective state of affairs corresponding to 
it, which verifies one of them and falsifies the other. The point of 
Badarinathaji’s answer (which he has offered now) seems to me 
to be that in order to explain a pair of contradictory cognitions 
there is needed an objective state of affairs which will verify one- 
of the pair and falsify the other. I do not take this as an answer to 
Bhattacharjee’s question. 

Now I proceed to the consideration of another point that 
Badarinathaji has made—that the proposition and fact are two. 
stages of the cognitive process, that when (the content of) a cogni- 
tion is determined’ to be valid it itself is a fact; but prior to that 
when it is not determined to be valid or invalid it may be called a 
proposition. A cognition before it is determined to be valid or 
invalid is jfdndkdra, a (cognitive) form. Now, what is this form? 
Let us look at some of the answers which Naiyayikas have them- 
selves given to this question. 

They talk of the structure of cognition. How can they do this? 
How is it possible to offer a theory of the structure of cognition. 
independently of the structure of language? We have to give an 
explanation of the process of verbal communication, the process. 
through which we receive and impart information. The public 
medium of this process is language. And language has two kinds. 
of elements: words and the syntactic structures which sentences. 
have to exemplify. I want to make a radical suggestion. I do not 
want to deny that there are cognitions and that there are differences 
among cognitions. There, certainly, are cognitions; and equally, 

certainly there are different types of cognitions. But the talk-of 
types of cognitions is parasitic upon the talk of types of syntactic 
structures. What is called a structure (or form) of cognition here 
is nothing but parasitic upon a theory of analysis of sentences. 
in language. We shall call it theory of the epistemico-ontic struc- 
ture of sentences. The theory of sabdabodha which is advanced 
by Naiyadyikas ought to be looked upon as a theory of the analysis 
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of linguistic sentences. This theory ought to be adequate to explain 
the different types of cognitive structures. We need not indulge in 
any talk about cognitive structures in themselves because such 
talk is not going to help us. We have rather to develop an ade- 
quate theory of the different types of sentence-structures. My 
intention is not to deny the ontic existence of cognitions. But my 
contention is that from the point of view of theory-building we 
are dependent upon sentence-structures. We have to builda 
theory of sentence-structures and relate them to the world. So 
the talk of cognition-structures or of structures of proposition is, 
for me equally futile. I should be able to develop a theory of 
meaning and a theory of truth by confining myself to theories 
concerning the structures of sentences and objects, the inputs 
from the world, and by establishing adequate relations among 
the sentence-structures, sentence-contents and the world-state. 
The theory has to be built by relating the two, and there is no 
point in becoming accomodative to the propositional theory. 


aarhret: wecafacd arora, Atateareg wed fred werd ‘Meat 
fara: aren araren catiaaae, ‘eecistrea:’ eae a ATATASEMT HA 
ater: | TAA TAaaRa aed Had Aafet HAT TEqaT at fe Ta aTae 
TATTATL ATTA STATE Waa AT TEA ATATOATSTTATET- 
farafaar vadift qatagtearrateona: strata | ate ser fraret 
afar’ scareta aaretsfet | | oeeaefaxtferaraaat: sitatfrsa- 
qaried vaca arena a fread aequeat favitaa i farg Az 
AA Hera Tet AATTETT | 

AMARA AACA TAATACATAT Aearaatraiay at | TT 
va arene: ‘Stata saved ae aaafa | fag aaa A sea: 
ATATHTE: ATATAT srarcrataent afer Act fe AATHTLET Tal ATATHTT 
faa aq A Waa | ae: Gafaana faved agree: F ArH, Fea: 
He alt, aaa w: ae: ? 


Bhatt: Simultaneity of the two is also explained by the 
Buddhists in a similar way. Because they uphold the doctrine of 
momentariness, they cannot afford to say that there is the object 
and then there follows the knowledge of it, and then the two are 
compared, and then their correspondence is established, for this, 








| 
| 
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would require four distinct moments. This is the answer that can 


be given. One may also appeal to an analogical doctrine from 
Prabhakara. 


TAUATATRT: aa: at GT) aa WENeaaT TaHATH 
Aq Gre oa: wate, we maf, Aq MHATTTY Teaa | ae STAT TeTe 
aa wat a wate, art vata) 


afafa:—aat wate | 


TACATAYIT:—auat, ot afe ara wale, ar arait was saara- 
waReaastt wat wate, aeaaTTTETaST sat waa | Teg ATTA 
WET THEA Hah — oH: caaita: BTATT:, Ua: faaarare: | spreazy 
Wrest Taare wate, faaarard a wafa t wat fe, fawaraa UH, 
ATER: AIH: | AG | AA: A: 1 Do you understand ? faga: ad, 
Tey AHR: set: —faaarere: aa aia, wearer: aay | aaa ? 
AAA Aaeaay F: wa Tega: fee aete areare: aaa | Seay aS 
ale wa gd frrrend aq xd AI—Teaa AMET cava: aaa —_atereq 
STR: Sete ise: ? stat ak eae aaa t afer TET eT | 
weet atte Stet 8 aa Waa | ate Sara aa — ae aT eae Faery, 
Sree arerarfa caret Fae garihy sera TaaTA gare share 
WT At: ArSst aaa aie afe area area aa WAR VaTaaT 
Teae, aA Matferra-TaTs: | oaTaat fale vated at saa wat: 
Wa aa: ealfaaa wa 1 af aea feata aedta area daa—eq-eqarenhy 
ad warat—aeg frate far TTAT AEA ATTN ATH TTT | ada 
WM Waal TeaI—satfara-westa aad WeIat | Uaraar states 
gta wear ae: aaa: gfe aaa | fig aa: eaifead sre, aed 
Ue aatt ata aaa i fareigi aa, arfer arfag arava | 

atet grad, wakg: vay aq aeaTATACTA HAT AAT AE aT 
WARM ET: | TAT HaTH:, HE TTA | West Ha AMET wait aE 
ATA AUTH AAA: | HA: ATT, A ATH | a ATs 
fama aa feria aaq arrareg | set gereT ad: wate aT ate: aa 
ara: | aeq isa: ? araiq ate: aaarraarafaa: | ‘AY -enet: ATT 
wa aa ‘fore’ seaat aaa, Aaa aes Hees -aee: | Waa fs warf ? 
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aig aeataed ATR away | TITRE aA ore: ay 
wate 7 at? arpagecea Fist: afaoafa ? TTTATATTSTT HH | AZ 
WAST TeAt AI AT ATTA, Se ore Ia EerET Bse: ? ss ard 
WA-TARA—AAAT sy: afioat t aig aT stare geqadt 
ferrarey ? aet-arainiet wa oret faite srry tre ate ge aa 
RTH TATA TA STE ATA STE ST STRATE TTA | TAA 
wearer os sfaftadt fect sat cate aaa ed aad wae 
Ue A HUET ATTHA | HATA AeA: Aa AI-ATTH ATA: ofa see: a: 
Tea a: ats-Tera HAT TAHT: | TAATTH ATA E: TATA, sTey- 
TTR ATS: Te: TH | TA ATT TTR eriea, AAACN sTTH 
wae Tes Hate | ate TeATTH ATS: sft RIAA: Tea ATS 
va wate 1 sate afe art act wafer, aig aware fara saat 1 stata 
aeatat Tact: Fea: fart oredtfe | ate at aed wale | aa: sas aay 
TY ATHY | ET A: ATT TCA: | 

cart Safaatatint set, et Wee ge, ay ee g A afaGR argh; 
act fe ad aeg afore ada. ag art gar ereaaen gered at ai 
cafaa: cractart a frsofe aracnint wea: art sreat wad agi are, 
avacrind gt ada tate ATEN a: AE: A: STA STE: wa afaerts ? 
T fg art cea srter sree afaeate | azag aerate fra waa | 
Wa AAA aq Teae ag a fe area erred ATA ea, 
fg edie miaay | eared afer cog ee 
mare reread valet ale aa areas asa She, aT arteafaeg act, 
Teg aT eeeaRAT Ther ATTA: aeferTAT: TTT | ate a: 
wea: A AAAI AEA: ST: See: ASTER TEAR | ag, - 
HAA ATCT aRTTEa aT Meat wamTafag 
area | ota Tf TAR: | AE ATT HRY STMT Ug eT TAT 
AGATE, MTT AAR AIT A seas yTa-arare: 
fereret ta: ARS: AT-M ATA St: SFA: | AHTTTT | 

Wa Tead—- saeret frat ade, Teg ara farwer sat a ada: 
farg aee-faroen ara: ade 1 fawaer aaret adat aries eft a1 
farg aa see srrcra att Sie, cafe Te SATS AT A TS 
Teg wae faarearant ai—aatert ad, ware 7 a) ct 
Bafeaaay Sea aT ATTY ae, Gavaaré a ae, fag acter aa 
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gar faeareottag, aq WH: J dfrat aaa, TX AIT WeAaTHTS A ea, 
STATS eet 1a: Fara: Ae Aa: TT ATTA TS STATE ATA I: Fata: 
aad AT AHI TF aT | Fa: ? Ha ero fader afaorfa 1 feafa: 
aq add aq ad aaa waht aa eT TT | aT aq 
SAAS AT eT AT TIT, Fey eereT SCAT Gees | AAT WR: 
aa T: APART A STA, RTE ea aera aaa Hea 
ST TAT TATA Goal: ahaa A TT | TG ater aTeRa- 
aa aeed Safe: STAT 1 ae SrrTeTa ae Ageafact aa TET SAAT 
serttany | arena: Tava Terfaat, A YA Tevet veafaay | Tera 
ater cafe: serfeat, Seat SrA TAA Seatfay | ata: eraTeTa 
WY HAST SAT Tea, Tea AT eT Tera | aT A at? waa 
Ss TH STATED fare atireTy sat wa; ad aT J 
fared arart oct—ganfed array | gare HAT Teaa a PaTTAsfe 
QATAR TAA AAT SOTA | AAT ATA SIE SHAT SETI — 
FEAT ATATAH | horas TeaSaa Aad, UTaAT SrTTATERer fava fira 
wat aqay Tad wate ataaa eft aA cae. a wafer | 


Bhatt: Badarinathaji has stated that a true cognition has two 
distinct elements: it has a cognition plus an object. Bhrama has 
only the cognition, no object. 


Guest: Bhrama also has an object. 


Badarinathaji: Look, if there is an object, there is an object 
in both cases. But the real point is that in a true cognition, 
the cognition has two forms: the form of the cognition 
itself and the form of the object. In bhrama, only the first is there; 
not the second. When we have the bhrama of a snake in a piece 
of rope, the object is a rope; but the form perceived is that of a 
snake which is not there. So, there is an object but it does not 
correspond with the form perceived. In a true cognition, the form 
cognised corresponds to the form of the object that is there. 
Now, if you ask what isthe form of the cognition itself, the ans- 
wer is that cognition is there as cognition, present as such in both 
bhrama and true perception. The form of a cognition is cognition 
itself. Is this what you call a proposition? If you do, nothing new 
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is being said. Every one grants cognition. What can you gain by 
giving it a new name? 

Someone spoke of a causal relation between cognition and its 
object. In cases of true cognition, the object causes its cognition. 
It was further said that in such cases there is also a jiidpya-jfiadpaka- 
bhava (a relation of making known and made known) between 
the object and its cognition; the cognition is the jfiadpaka that 
which makes known, and the object is the jAa@pya that which is 
made known. But there is a problem here. Take the case of fire 
and smoke. Fire is the jiapya and smoke the jfapaka. It is 
the knowledge of smoke which gives rise to the knowledge of 
fire. But if a cognition or knowledge produces another, this 
amounts to the insertion of a second cognition between an object 
and its cognition. Consequently, we cannot say that a jidpaka is 
an object; it can be another cognition. So the relation of jfidpya- 
jiiapaka-bhava between an object and its cognition cannot be 
upheld. The relation that obtains between the two is a prapya- 
prapaka-bhava. A cognition is a prapaka; it helps one in ‘getting 
to’ an object which is thus the prapya. A true cognition helps us 
in empirically ‘getting to’ an object. 

This, of course, as was pointed out by Nandita, is not possible 
if every thing is momentary. Before you can get to an object, it 
would not be there. The answer is that what we get to is not the 
object which caused the cognition, but something which exempli- 
fies the same universal. The conclusion we arrive at is that there is 
a relation of cause and effect between an object and its cognition, 
arelation of prdpya-prapaka-bhava between a cognition and 
its object. 

This can also throw light on the distinction between true cogni- 
tion and bhrama. A true cognition is caused by its object, but 
bhrama is not. Bhrama is caused by other means. When we see a 
rope as a snake, the bhrama is caused by the memory of a snake 
generated by the similarity of a snake to a rope. 


Bhatt: There are, in our tradition, two approaches to the 
problem of the genesis of error. I would call them the commission 
theory and the omission theory. The Naiyayikas are the upholders 
of the commission theory, while Prabhakara and Dinnaga and 
his followers are advocates of the omission theory. The Naiyayika 
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says that error involves mal-observation, and the mal-observation 

is accounted for in terms of the memory element. It is the inter- 

vention of the memory element that explains the distortion or 

aberration in the cognition of the object. But this is not acceptable 

to Dinnaga. He would say that the object is present as an Glambana 

but in true cognition we apprehend the object. The alambana must» 
be there otherwise the cognition will not arise; so artha is janaka 

by Virtue of its being dlambana. It is by-courtesy that we attribute 

causal potency to the artha. 


Daya Krishna: In this whole discussion the paradigm of 
knowledge has been taken to bea singular statement. But normally 
when we talk of knowledge we do not talk mainly of singular 
statements. We also talk of universal statements. If our paradigm 
of knowledge is a search fora universal statement, then we must 
bear in mind that the problem of validating a universal statement 
is of a totally different kind than that of validating a singular 
statement. Of course one may raise the question whether singular 
statements are basic statements at all. In recent discussions in 
philosophy of science it has been argued that if the paradigm of 
knowledge is universal statement—in a certain sense a universal 
statement is already falsified, in the sense that there are normally 
to be found contravening circumstances to it, but even when this 
is known it does not necessarily result in the immediate surrender- 
ing of the universal statement. The contravening circumstances 
are regarded as an anomaly for which a satisfactory explanation, 
consistent with the truth of the universal statement, will hopefully 
be found. So I would like to raise the question: how would the 
whole analysis undergo transformation if the paradigm of know- 
ledge shifts from singular to universal statements? We should 
not for instance forget the discussion in Ayurveda—particularly 
Charaka-samhita—in. the context of medicine. No doctor will 
claim that a certain medicine will cure in all cases and even when 
it fails to cure in certain cases the medicine is administered on 
the basis of probability. So I am saying that when the paradigm 
shifts to general statements—to general statements regarding 
which contrary instances are already known to exist—two different 
perspectives become relevant. Possibly the contrary instances 
will be eliminated by a further development of the theory itself. 
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Or we take the general statement to be a statistical generalisation 
where negative instances are permitted by the theory. 

I want to make a comment on the concept of artha as expressed 
by a vakya. You cannot have a /addu as artha in this sense. A 
laddu is an object of perception; something perceived. If know- 
ledge of artha as expressed by a vakya is generated by hearing a 
vadkya, how can there be a visarivdda between the akara of the 
vakya and the akara of the artha, This is not possible in your 
framework; it rules out the possibility of non-correspondence 
between artha and jiidana. 


Bhatt: The Buddhist would accept that the paradigm of know- 
ledge is a generalised cognition, a generalisation. At the very out- 
set of his Pramdna-samuccaya Dinnaga says, Manam dividham: 
There are basically two types of cognition because there are two 
types of object. He rejects the Nyaya concept of pramana-samplava 
and accepts in its place pramdna-vyavastha. Knowledge is either 
perceptual or conceptual; the perceptual can never be conceptual 
and vice-versa. The perceptual cognition deals with svalaksana 
and a conceptual cognition with samdanya-laksana. Because there 
are basically two different types of cognition, there are funda- 
mentally two different paradigms. So far as perception is con- 
cerned, it is always singular because the corresponding object is 
a unique individual. With regard to conceptual cognition, he will 
certainly say that its a generalisation but will insist that it is an 
empirical generalisation which must be grounded in experience. 
For instance, we have to acknowledge that whenever there is an 
effect it must be preceded by a cause. 


Guest: What about ‘sarvam ksanikam? 


Bhatt: This is also conceptual knowledge. So also the concept 
of avinabhava is based on empirical generalisation. As is known 
there are two types of avinabhadva—one is connected with 
tadatmya and the other connected with tadutpatti—and therefore 
there are two ways in which the relation of avinabhdva can be 
established. We have to use paficakari for establishing tadutpatti, 
and for this we use anvayavyatireka. 

How does one know that there are svalaksanas. One answer 
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this question is that we know this because the Buddha says so; 
because it is certified by a Buddha-vacana. The other answer is 
rational—that it is conceptual cognition and any conceptual 
cognition is ultimately based on and derived from perceptions 
which are concerned with svalaksanas because vikalpa is always 
pratyaksa. 

And the other objection is about artha. The word artha is highly 
ambiguous. It is not being used here in the sense of vakyartha. 
It is a sorry situation that the word ‘artha’ in Indian philosophy 
is used in various senses, giving rise to avoidable confusion. 


Pahi: It would be incorrect to say that for Indian epistemology 
the singular statement is the paradigm. It is true that for the 
purpose of illustration it is generally singular statements which 
are given, but when we come to vydptigrahopadya—the topic of 
validating nomic connections or universal statements—we get 
into the problems which Dayaji has in mind. The paradigm of 
scientific knowledge in the Greek tradition and in the Hellenic 
tradition is different from that in the Indian tradition. It is 
exemplified in Aristotle’s theory of scientific knowledge, according 
to which scientific knowledge is universal and necessary, and 
for its content, has forms or patterns and not concrete objects. 
Scientific knowledge aims at identification of patterns and dis- 
covery of universal connections between them. There is a kind of 
foundationalism in the Aristotalian tradition. It thus involves the 
problem of establishing linkages between universal statements 
and singular or perceptual statements between knowledge and 
belief or opinion. The fundamentalism or foundationalism comes 
in the form of the belief that it is necessary and possible to 
identify self-evident propositions which are universally and 
necessarily true, and to build up a system of knowledge on them. 
I do not think that sucha model, according to which we can and 
ought to start with universal statements, is forthcoming from the 
Indian side. The model rather is that a universal statement or a 
knowledge pattern needs to be validated or substantiated on the 
basis of a series of singular perceptual statements. This is the 
meaning of pratyaksam balavat. When we consider the relative 
strengths of different pramdnas in Indian philosophy, we find 
that there is a foundationalism of a different kind here. Singular 
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(perceptual) statements have an epistemic priority here, which 
is a position opposite to that of Aristotle. For Aristotle, the self- 
evident universal statement had epistemic priority. For him it 
was on these alone that one could build a system of knowledge. 


gfveea:—gerdi aaa aif aaa snatfacifa, ara aateaa 
vafaaaatin——os ae WAT, Tat wa AMT 1 Teg ‘At ATwAT 
awrite, ‘ad aforng’ staat ‘ad eractatat: afered:’ ——Tateraya- 
wea wiattad A HAN | Aa Tahaan grad caraiad Ta AAAS 
at aren: sad: fred, aafaranaraea araea-ataceredt areTt- 
aaa a afacafa | aea cara fae Oia: carer | 


Wl-—aara azar fefaenfa—fafacertataanta ataraaternfa a 


gfzerr:—adeatratanat ald, TIT aa ATCA ATOR: | Aah 
Creat ea sae Bort Tales: | TVG TAHA saa 
ama ardita ad aataaadt seat aa ateait sncttaarta, ata 
wataa fafrsccafrafroratht | farg arfaaaas acd segura a sratfa 
af svemnfa: aataner aaitatrarner aaa miaasfacsd 4 
fra 


qs St: —aagaegaiarranaraa thet atfafad wafra, arate. 
sfaaeerta afafaa vata 1 areata: arta stetfaat at ? 
witha saa ater eT! ? AACACG MATSHITA STATO 
tema ? ararariafarearat a area srareg alae ? 


yfwrrn:—andgaegrananea TATA Ua weitfaata AAT | 
qeg aararinfrrenaaaratt = «osTareafaet aredtarat — ferare: 
ate: Efe cea forarat arate 


qUStet:——am somarantaatit, aa wt arya seatatta 
araraaraatht | sret oe: aaa’ wearaenft aft area att | Aat wat 
atat | Teg are smarasfaatit varerararat Tae walaat 7 
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faarhtar | aa craTeaTe: aaa: | Ta STi gaa Teg 
atten | afePaq aeq sfera uaa ara srrerantaatit scaqaat cer 
aga: sfaatfinay sara | tact are soorarasifaatht scqaa a fata 
ag aa fase fea. ater-araarat sre Haq sfa ATG eof | 


afar :—_aafad wd wale, cofate-gera: waa 1 eafata-gera- 
arashy STAM: THAT TAHA art ward | saat Fafacar- 
MAT FasL TAA | ATHAlaaTy Saws aA ata sat LNT: Tat 
afacata; wea re: ud ate aa aaa wa afaeata, saa wd wfacafa 1 
Teg a: ua safe a: caate stata aa Fafag cae Salada Mt: wat 
a Hata, care araratartn Teas | Uaterenacarn: fare: aredh- 
ait afea a at ? 


qataiagat:—faaret ea feet aq aeazaeqaferace, gvtaia, 
amgaega: faat afe feafa at sqsad alg aqaraer stad g 
qease wate 1 att fe wea aega: faut aftaPageaa acemta: sarona- 
tnte saat | aaa aTeMaTATA sad g fafratey 1 fag ca- 
wet aaa wate aria ate ea— fara aft aaiq aeq- 
aha. wareraaaat saad ardia-emfts: feafe sae 
Tat, feat aad waae a at sfa fore afer i wat wats: vetacoi 
Te Ad aaa ates area Tires fate: afacata | aTaraa: fafacarner 
area afe aise eqrfaaednt aeofa, saat a, ae AT Wi get 
ata: fafiag siteet ceria seracat Aqsa SteaaT Ta THT Ferartereare 
alg ageae ua wate aq aferq sited afaa tafrafa: waa, gag 
mattag a water | carta seat aa Cerf: afacat | ate caaarat 
aTaatat sat: St satay feast ? Ht a caremta aaah santas 
Acat alae aaeTe: FAe 

aa ated sty | aathe Hat aaa | TAT TAATa Aaa aT 
Fara orate afagueta a a aa TART: ATTA: Aa TAHT ASH Hat 
‘AeA AAeUAGTERAaaT: V aie TH HRN Tet aa aa- 
areata a carats oat fe aaa wate, wat—ate aa: aefa ag 
afccara: arciat asia | afe aed: aaa wag ate wretieaMt: HET: | 
Gaara: gacrarasta——ata Faas: BAA aat FaATSSATAH: AT: HAT- 
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da: aug seta: gatteant pasha gata aafa 1 ager sreife-ant Harsha 
afte: a wafer ale aa: ag safer aq aera a Mahe HATS Fe: TAT 
ofa aad a maa | Fae aAAAT Tifa HAT TAT Ae TAT Tea, 
AeeN Toraae AAT a aS MATS | Se AT AT Hel Aaa aT aat aitfaw- 
ararat faaa aarat tafe faeces: waafa, aaa ateaas ther frafa: 
afaeafa, alg aa fafecata aga wag cea steerer Tile Fat, Fa 
adad ad agai tea fafa: matt Teg Farhad eafeaearat 
dinat fafa: arf sat | cari Ter aramET oT J HeTTAT 1 a 
Ua weet: Wa Taedlfaa Ha; TA ee TAX TIA, Fa SHATIA- 
amare’ | sata aaa wad afe aon zafagq 3 faeata alg aa a areata 
aa aatfza: seca | fag gar eat aeatact ania aacnaea fafa: 
afadt, car eat aaa AACS A ATA | aa Brag afe: Tat, 
vaca waofta: 7 aa | Tae Fafacasa vad ae Fe sttee caqat Sfaa- 
waa; Teg sé alee AeaATAA cat aaa Crear attaeaA—-—gs Ae_ A 
ataaaaa, geaeg Tarfadeay, afery caer a efrateaT | AH fra: 
feat ateepa clad tafe am sfrarers ota steered HUifa aat 
faqathn wafa i a: art sfaareny a oreag @: freer a wafer 
wethad Fafcantstt watered at fg fafarrs: were a arnfa, aa 
Sega: a: TH: Tata Tea, Aer Uhred fret fey ? feats tered caper 
arat cea Cred Ha Aatae fatace seat cates safecry | Tey TeGAY 
aa aera frat afaart arat ther ateafrem: ert: | ag FAA 
aera: fafecaat: wafer & tered fratay aateat, Threq ETAT 
arat sited fatzafea 1 alg aattsht aa attra thrfrate: a rate 1 ate 
Udlaat Se aad A MATA Ta sea eae: farge: aes ag tee, TET 
threa faaat were | ert anit Ucar Uirer fraerny eft srarcay 
gd a aad mama | eaatedt fata: | 

wave af arama aaa ada, Ad aad ward aq aatfr 
araratta aaa aaat aaa wafer 1 Teg AATAaTAAAT TATA: 
ata See: | TAT FAA Teas Ta At at qe: a: Fora ate sfera 
frah vara: craft ataedt: Aaa: seas afeeR arratfra, aa Forrct 
afe satfaq Waal Tay asad aa farafa: aret:, wetfaq afacata 
are Uae: aha Hhad AOI: HAA AeA ATT AAT | AAT ‘AT AY AAeT: 


a: fead’ sfa ofta: wacar afaeafa i reg gé g AFATaATATAR t 
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WraKteNd TAA TIA Aiea aa, At at waca: aafa a: faa’ t 
‘at at saa a: fered V afe aa faa: seed ‘asad, auaa’ ale 
ufera fran eaters: acct | eat geen ede: WITS, Teg Teer eda: 
vataaccear a Feaet | aaraae g geeda: aft Fae 1 scent eda 
wata, qeedeeathe edat wate t Teg aTAa scar UeEy a: edat 
Wie: aea SeeeT eae: A Mala | a: ede: oa State 1 ate 
wa fraat a ota: aq aa tee aerate i ate afer fae ated 
Pract 1 fay ? aft ara: saat @ ferret——arrat Crem aati Pee ale 
wae aefsad meat aq earhaq atari aie eT waa: wTat 
Wag a: TAR Teg feat: saafes ag aaa Sera: SETA Teer 
a ara otra: fraticn: ata. afe fratieaat sfc art arat 
sad ate at araareren fratfeear ofaerat araisht cer afaeafa way 
aay ? afe set aa setfaa fratasfearasteaat aisfir 
We serrerd, art aaa frathtanteenfateaat attag cheat g aT 
 Sfseafer wer afar cer ate: arma | afe ud warhag aemeda ats 
FeAH Sa MAA | Tog ges fe TEI, FAT AUTHOOTABIAAA et: SATA, 
aq ararafiaen: fete: aa afage ata | agavq——geva arcu acer 
aq afar werhag oa Aaa: araTeaa, agit ofeadeis waa | 

afer fart vara: fear: faq cared. ga: frae- 
aMtredtt ort: senfee: & faa: refers 1 ate warhag Wary: 
Aqsa: sera afacafa are at a fee afe ‘at at vaca: a foray 
ae teed faerie sf arate ada 1 arerva sea 4: a ‘aaa: 
fretet a afaqreta’ | alg wat qeoad——‘ararataan: fardiet a wfag- 
rete at areata: afer a at? areata: afe oi, ate area 
faa: wa: fora: | nace ararafarer froafa: a wfagreta sf 
wat J tarway afe sede at fra: aries, afe wet fram: anfer ? 
afe ahaq arate: afagg fret: ata aig wa eet wat mad 
aq arate: a afagy vee 1 Fact watfad area arena 
areata qsd frat | aor TACT TATE AAR etree: 
aft | aaa STATA aaa TAT APTS) aa ue 
marae ats aateart | aera aaa: HTT: TAH 
fat eqagre: safe | wage Fat stated afe sascitfead af ora: 
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saaeat va faecaa tafe Tata: fare: aredta-exiag agat Fat: 
qaqa | Uataraaaas Sa FAA 1 


Lath: It follows from Shastriji’s exposition that the general 
statements, though they may occasionally be falsified, ought to be 
held to be generally true—and they must be generally true; or 
otherwise the Joka-vyavastha will collapse. And there was a 
suggestion that the Joka-vyavasthd was generally constant. Now 
there are some Indian Sdastras, the theory-building in which 
recognises that the object with which the theory is concerned is 
a changing object. One such Sdastra, which I know intimately ,is 
the sangita-sastra. It speaks of laksya-laksana-samvada. Laksya 
being the object with which a science is concerned, in this case 
music. And Jaksana is the theory about it, and in this context it 
does not mean merely definition but a theoretical framework 
developed for comprehending the laksya. 

Now they also speak of /aksya-laksana-viccheda, This happens 
when the /aksya, music, itself has changed and in such a case, 
the Jaksana has to be modified to fit the changed Jaksya. Thus 
’ there is here an idea of a theoretical endeavour which keeps on 
changing in accordance with changes in its object. Does Nyaya 
contain an idea of such a theoretical endeavour? Would such an 
idea be consistent with its doctrine? Without such a notion our 
idea of scientific theorising will remain deficient. 


WeI——aaTA stay aa: | ed gat farsa | sat os Tea ated, TEA 
ua ero atfet | war aed Fart wafer aT rere Fare afarTETT 
UataRt eraeat ara sthet att aT ? 


Lath: In Bharata’s period say from the 2nd century B.C. to the 5th 
century A.D. there was a body of music—not just a particular 
vastu but a whole body of music—which followed certain patterns. 
On the basis of this music there was Gandharva ora science of 
music. This sastra itself had a certain theoretical framework. 
But later the body of music underwent certain essential changes 
and a hiatus resulted between it and the earlier Jaksana-sanghata 
or theoretical framework. Such a situation has repeatedly arisen 
in western natural sciences. It is with reference to such develop- 
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ments that I raise the question: does Nyaya hold that there is 
an essential theoretical framework which is nitya, or does it 
envisage the possibility of the occurrence of basic changes in 
theoretical frameworks for bringing them into line with the 
changing subject-matter with which they have to deal? 


Rege: I think that this is either a simple question to which 
there is an obvious answer or a very complicated question; and 
if it is taken as a complicated question the answer will also have 
to be complicated. Now suppose one says something like this, 
Nydaya is considered as the sastra of Sastras, the Sastra of the 
structure of sdstras. Now your question is whether in the struc- 
ture of sastras as envisaged in Nyaya a provision is made for 
contingencies of this kind: a sastra deals witha totality of objects 
and in the course of dealing with them has evolved over a course 
of time. To use Dr. Kelkar’s words there is a fittingness between 
the Sastra and the totality of objects. And suddenly or gradually 
one finds that the objects have changed. Therefore, the sdstra 
will have to be extended, reformulated, adjusted to the new 
kind of objects which it is trying to explain or structure. Has 
Nyaya ever envisaged such a possibility. That is your question, 
Isn’t it? 


Pahi: The point of the question is that not all sciences are like 
the theory of numbers. There are sciences which have to deal 
with a growing and extending body of data. Ina sense, the gram- 
mar of a language which has existed and developed and changed 
Over centuries remains the same; but it also has changed. The 
grammar of Old English, that of Middle English and that of 
Modern English are in a sense grammar of the same language 
but they are also different. They are different but there is a conti- 
nuity connecting them. We know that in the history of the Sanskrit 
language Sanskrit changed between Panini’s time and Patafijali’s 
time which the latter tried to accomodate in his Varttika. When- 
ever there is a growing and changing body of data, the theory 
has to change for accomodating these changes in the data. Now 
does the system of Nyaya, which is primarily an epistemological 
system, provide a conceptual apparatus for explicating such 
changes in theory? 
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Lath: Did Nyaya, forinstance, engage ina second order think- 
ing about the savigita-sastra? Did ittry to explain what kind of 
Sastra it is? What are the different purposes of different sdstras 
and the different abhyupagamas they need? This is a common 
philosophical endeavour today. 


Rege: I think that before Naiyayikas come to answer this 
question they will have to do a lot of thinking. It appears to me 
that though we may say following the status claimed for Aristo- 
telian logic that Nyaya is the sdastra of sdstras, it is really a 
pramana-sastra, a Sastra in which the procedures for validating 
knowledge are laid: down and explicated. And instances of know- 
ledge which have generally been under consideration of Nyaya 
are isolated bits of knowledge. The concept of an organised, 
systematic knowledge pertaining to a well-defined area of reality— 
this notion of knowledge which one finds in Aristotle certainly 
does not figure prominently in Nyaya. What is the structure of 
Sastra? This is not one of the important questions to which 
Naiyayikas have addressed themselves. This does not mean that 
they or Indian thinkers generally lacked the notion of Sastra. But 
the logical structure of Sastra, a cognitive discipline as a syste- 
matic body of knowledge was not one of the topics of Nyaya. I 
am, of course, subject to correction. 


Kelkar: This question had been raised at a seminar at Jaipur 
where I had pointed out that obviously Indians had a certain 
concept of sastra, and recognised that knowledge acquired and 
validated through a certain set of procedures deserved the name 
of Sdstra, and thus had criteria of sdstra; but surprisingly enough 
we do not find anywhere a systematic account of them. The best 
I could. do then—given from my limited knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature, was to make a list of seven or eight principles which 
recur again and again, e.g., ‘pradhanyena vyapadesalv or in the speci- 
fic case of grammar, ‘uttarottara-muninam pramanyam’. It would 
be the duty of us moderns, so to say, to reconstruct the traditional 
Indian concept of sastra. I tried hard to look for a readymade 
account which I could not find. At the same time, just as we say 
that Aristotle did not make people logical, they were thinking 
logically even before Aristotle; similarly Indians were thinking 
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Sastrically, as it were, before a question of this sort could be raised. 
by Mukund or myself. Earlier this question was raised by G.T. 
Deshpande in his Marathi book on Sahitya-sastra and indeed. 
my inquiry was a further refinement on what Deshpande had done. 
So the ball is not in their court but ours. And after we prepare 
such an account we can put it to the scrutiny of the s@stras and 
ask them whether it conformed to their actual practice. 


TAP AMS-HARCACG: HATA AATATAA AIT:—— 

aaitt wreathn deafaarasettadttania a water | aracorAfe 
aftaca | TATE aed ca fAaraTaahadataas Hrhas aaATAT 
ada a at? 

mreatin creat faara | aot aeatseqaa: Treat faeat aia wate | 
fafaermeatat eat farrsadiat aed are-aaraac feanifa aar- 
faafratad a at ? 

weedeat aren fafa saa meat a cafe: cata, wea- 
fartoen cred Stevi wafectredt aga: seateataat: ? aaa miearfata- 
satatreqnat arama fratt fafaaatea Fafafeatareaea 1 ata 
IC ICE IDG: al 

jar faara: meacaeahrerrr geared | Tats steers Sree 
Water, TAA Fata ara | TaTeT aeae aed fatter + fre. 
fat sfaanfa 


WIAA wed ~aaMeay sf aeqarrad at? ate aaraer fs 
eqery ? mrerer fe cared, Medea eT HT Maat Aataata, meaA 
saat Bl Reta ? ofaqredta fe ara wrecaad | Aaeat aad 
MEAT Mreafata Aa aaa areata: Set 


qedaaatad atari seat art acearagtat fawait 
aaa area aaearsto arafeat at AIT, Az aT AIIM ata 
Weaq | araMeaas Tatfeaa set wat armed fe ataraaar 
qerimead sft Toad t warameaer Serres: Tart: | atte star aara- 
wea fe frre? certian cert Pert 1 Aart Heat Ja: Tatatat ser: 
sara (ga: charred wart Peart ge: cat waa aifacaritfaet 
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qtiera | ae sat tien a: Beart Shar: Ter: fawa: caer fauqer 
aaa A arava Faat AAMAITH Ad water aTaa- 
Ma att Wed TeaeAa | sft Wea ATAU: AAT | Fs Tae 
aaa ta whacata | 

argqaeatead ade t ate fe area: fa srqaena tafe sere: TET 
meta, sagt aaa, saat weer at Hfaeteren F F saat: ? 
aoe saat wa froafea:? & yore: sa Aart: geandiai aavi 
facartt art wafa | satfamed add fe aad satfa:? satcife 
aeatta \ feafa aeatin? fe sat venta? aaa a ati: 
Gata: TE w: AraG:? arareeg wifada werig stew at wara:? 
Ua aa Tea: Savor | ais aaa Vani weanfaaraa aaa aaa 
wafer at ara sfaaedt wafa, sfa arre atead 
aeMeag scaead | Sta wieaer Tea ste 

ga: gerd WAM Wea meay sale, vad wea-fawat 

‘gata: wafaarai, sae: aay | 
amma: aaeratot fates satfrat wv’ 

AMMAN AAT MATT MAT | aie ss Tareai afeesat carvitad 
maga | BAA? aed fe weafaq meaer aa ofaqe, aenfearerer 
at sfacta:, at at face: faaitiaa:, cea: sfaad:, ver ar favrer 
saeed: wr Ufa: at at ware: ef safeafs ~areaa | ait fe aaa 
mrearm fataq sfana vata. ate sega: weaen aread aferatel wat 
Creat aa TaMa? wart chat fod wast ae sefaet w wet Wiest 
staat? ate gasarea araq Ufa: wate t att ar? aa: tea: 
frat varamean dat | aaTes raed wea weaa seat 
seaa t aeat fe wat Ueat wat at soeat aar acer weaet fawn 
sfaafa: waza, at tifa: at faameami sfaneraadtan saat, 
wert: Tea: TaIT: ~aTaMeaT fet | aa: aI TANT BEAT 
mreaa fa eat art Waa | 

at at tifa? ate ar Uta: od aaa, agead, aa ate afar aed 
wat feafa-ee eat add; ale =aramed aefa, seq eed add aa at 
aq:? aca agra fe wawa? gerrea: seat: sfacafa 1 azat seat 
amare aay safer, watt cmeqeecneahrTaa aT 
wife amet t Tart fatenfa 1 ate aifaq afta Ataary 
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THe Weaed | waHeT Wear sa stam, ate acai sfaarat Farat 
wer: Safeat: | Tar AAA Sea, AtaTara sat afer ‘aes: Fea: 
sfa i ate ‘wea: fea: ef seaata sea: wafa—ga:? alg wecer faea- 
AAAITT TIA Sq: TATA | 

Oa: aa te mag? ga: area Baa Aqat ‘Mee: face: sta aad 
ware? alg cea: Bgarat: weet caries: Gera 1 aaa Creat sé aa 
aan aides sferorerd-frviartterd vata | rer a sae: AEA 
(a: nfvnfeat sar: ada) cera: ae sama 
TAN TAT MATT STH | AACA UTAMIea TATT MATT 
Wreay | THISAA Bg: | 

we: wa ag: aa aaa sie wera gat: saris ata, 
wraaea gant arif agfaa: aefafa:, ara: atsarfa 
geet i ate aft aria g fare varie, & ararat aft we: 1 atz 
wat sais asad, aaa ae safer: venta: cenit artaria 
fread? alg a: aera afaag aaorer, AqeraASTT, ater 
aT AMET a, Aart a: ATA Safer | at: aT: GA: Afr ETTAT 
ata stare aren afe a stata alg at: aver: fated ofcatzant: 
afg ferttat agit eatin afaga area i at: frre: wet astaaha 1 
aeattaat aaa sat award asa seas: saa 1 sata Af: 
art Tat? seat ar Ufa: afer? A Mes: TaMATHSTs Va saat: a 
Wea: Us FAT Alay TET: AAT Mater | 

am azeq fara sead—afe aaa aa aa: Sfraq aetafa: sitet: 
HAN FS FRIVT TOTAT: Als TAMA AAA, Tacagvrey seer Exar 
waa a: a: Hela: Fercaweraat Hed HAA | ate Aare ar aa 
Met Tea: ATTA: aera TET HAA | at ATTA, Tahara 
HENRY TACHA | Aaa AT AAT Ua Satat TITAN | a: Seat 
MTA Tt ae Brae aq seat aT a: Aelate: ay vafecra 1 
qaag Uta: searorate area faad Tert | 

waar afe at aot a cfr ate Fahad aration asa ata 
asad fafragigad, satq wat weal coat THTTTAA seta aT 
AAT Sarat cata, wate fahrsst at arat afeateat | aeat gefaa- 
aat aaa ata soeead | afe fafeaa cdfated wat wafa ae 
seferer a aet saeteaa, a at fate: sare, aig asst g AAT | 
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Teg Tea AAR rea: ARTS Ter TET HeaTeaT ear aeferat 
act Waa wer TTA TarTHTCO fafa: Safes Sty sat grad 
glam ade i ate scat fara aa ya: sais sca, sorisat fae 
AEA: ATATETA HTAA | TG ATATeTe Ha saa? ate wamarat 
wear aaaicadt a wag afg aren: a fate soare at aaa | tava 
OTT Weare aT aay aTEATEMTaa Fat wea Fa 
Ha AT Aad: sa AAA AAITHA | 

ge AEhaas Meaeaat aaeeant wate | 

‘MP HUST AHL TATAR TMA AAT ATTRA | 

aTaaea wate faqdaata enfaeaa: fagoeer gat: 1’ 

aq Heal Soa: AahaIser ata: aA, Tog ay way ANT 
saa: Wea: | aat fe aed A sam: afa a ad sara: afer- 
Pafeana arorafat: aaa | earecot at, suas at, areaaTat at aTaT- 
wat waa ated farcry ge ws aaSTT | Fach sqaE: us a: 
ua: Fae a: wTeTa: afeyte: | ware a: fie: aah sai a ania cet 
AMAIA ATA ARHATTE: AASTETeT wala 

masa Taameer fate: at ada? sqerafaear 1 sage: 
waa aAATIaTA Aces Ashe aTeufa t saarafaera asala 
afe aeaat a: erate wet a seit cer ate werfcay Arava: TeT- 
aad asare: wraaer: aie, ate Aeaaat erage: Haars: | 
ACTA TATA Aaa Maha | ST TATA? Ter asraTy 
wart a attr | aa ofthat Ta ware: | aoa TATA FUTATTEATA I 
HAVA FAI AA AAT TUHTATAMATA Tarai ae Asawa 7A vata, 
aad adearaat fragt Gatninatat wary srafsa: a afaga 
weft | AATATETTATAT Tatat ated aswaet sage wala y 
maga saaatarat vata, sa A AMAR | HAVA ~UTI- 
WANs AAT MATT MEAT | ATMS feat waa ad wed 
facaan, wea aiateea aoarata | gf aftegaa varemed aaai 
MEAT MEAT ACA WATT Fs TTT | 
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TAAAAIMALA AATATAATAT THTHTTATAAA AISA 
wizaiaaraaigaiezceat ane, aa feet arse 
Aaa VATA: 


[gare adiairancaren feta st ao dto Vingeaa 
WATS 1853 ATA 19 fearsraq 1% fears arag fagat war arate 
aratisrat | aa aeea sfaftoat erifran fata: aadat saad t aaa 
wwe HATA ararat: aftaeeeTearaT- 
agiaat art aginara: | aa frareafcaatan: eiferea: are: a: drei | 
afcaatat aa Teanrranifraey werglaren Tawal-gtad Proposi- 
tion Ferrara fagat fear: sradet | dat dfarca: are: afatea- 
fagut aatitea sequa——araas: | 


aegfeufaatieafasa: (Proposition )-- 
sfrgrnaaanifraer aga Waa dleqaegderq carat 
fefaa: aa atea: @ vata, aisfeard faata, afg: cata a faala, cera 
ward fara a aega: dara fadata ar faviiaa 1 sania 
Proposition—qaea fatace: | aeg atsat aafa, at smfa afgratacsd | 
aa a dated fadared at seme aad fava asqenda | TAA 
Fact-geta fatace: | cea a2 TTHETEA aa ITT aeafaarea 
atl Tet | sTaeayt ata ate ola atext veg oeafa siete az wat 
TEA AAAI LA | ARATE SACI FTA | AEA TET: 
aafad ante aa Uta wate, sahara cata aart oeafa 1 
wwaat FT AAT wad aefafa waa | warat Gat eMeitecay Ud 
wafased, aat saAaeter sacrat futata | fadtegiecrs wraAa- 
facot, aeeaa Tae AeaTAaaTeata | 
wana yar ‘aat afam ed facafa’ efa arene ‘afencrmdamia- 
waraat aa: sft wreta, cat a swaraaat ‘var ata: sf AAA I 
va oat Fa: Tae gerarfesi feeata’ sf arena ‘Taarcoageratea- 
Rrra aa: Str oath, cathe SeHATIATAT AAT SATA Sf ATT t 
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sara aaa asd: AaTaaat ma: sfaarad, A Proposition— 
arraistatadisat wate | vaca: waAaTaUTE ATaeMeT aegat ate: 
facta act AeA AAAS, TAA ST TAaMEH aegat afe: 
feacat act areter aetaTsaTag | 
waa feaftecat vata, cer neafatwer seiea faat factftetaen: 
favrara atfestaafedt: cafaracetceara fatrat aret sasae, 
am daernaaniaearaiat aria ‘medt fer’ sf aad 
saad | carats a ‘seatshrea:’ ef arat TaTTS | Wat HAART AAT 
autfasen frase mezen aieit a afagnéte, afrdtfire: wet ofaeaca- 
alee dea giana | wad Aarfawaraarata Htaianes wee atfreceratent 
a atagreta, afecifar: meafraatlaea cer Aa | HAAT Tae 
tReet wnifetrcset safediarast | sa va Wagener gat 
Feat Fe VaraTaareat HAN Werratrcacateat faster Proposition— 
Tarr wean freacaat a farrea Proposition—qarieg Tet wants 
afaden vaatete aa: edattafettaca arnat ate eqs 
ataden vafaaaioes srafarate oft anitarerncag | wat a catctiz 
qarecaaant frac a ater Tadasaa: aneet, wea aA 
gtrararentatad afaguefa | adtaer Proposition—qarieg aafaa- 
aegreaat aan aan vata, arTer | Proposition—qanjeq ATTA 
staan wat a afagaadtia wetter fagat sfee: | 
waHgteena Proposition—qaraare: wmfsearat alevastatzen, 
Feraetratt ofeafearertares, atacafatasntt seeder 
ret a aertt aa: settee, Taha ae aes Tarai + waas 1 gat: mf 
afar ater: afecarasts wat vafaced, 1X Taefaaa: Proposi- 
tion—qara: afexara qatafa arafacea; ferq qafroamd wafs, 
aad swatrreryaer afgarceararea | tacaatanataraa: sofa. 
Wifaarara: gases: caTaeAtfaarrrstaawn a ; Feq Proposi- 
tion—rarat a rat a fe aea:, cecal aT AeATS:, ATA: ; Ferg faca:, 
sea THe ATETTTN | aTaeafahrsrer Aas SA ATTA Sait 
Proposition—garat fart adits watarraTaet Fa Act: | ora fare 
Tea cen agen fadaramaa, ag safaadtyatrontaraat sa gee: | 
wars: wants, farina, freecnosat- 
ty qaacitadta: | care scatert se aa Wat ae ateaaeqVer 
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qerigfacaraara fafa: | aega va waeaeda saafeuctiaate- 
AEM | AAT: ——aeGat walt AaeaTSaA, THT AMAMSITAIaT 
aatacat, fetta at SAT AAA, AAT Aa AAT: THE Te AT VATA 
qa, dea TAMAR Taare serra a ofan 1 afad 
TARTS «| TeGdisnfacarenaea, saat sraaeTafererat: 
Waa: AHS CHACaT ATA Tarte strat waa | afed eTeATTETT- 
saad TATE fgeATaTAT | 

aa aTUTTAEITIaTAa « TaAgIeMeT seeteacita: Proposition 
qed Fact Byer aaeT a Tara sat Maa shea TeAata Tate faed 
ATAAL TA | 

mrecataean A ge aad Wad wooed afar fafracaat varfa- 
wee ‘rect face: fa atatanaraare Taatarl a vata; fee aehrer 
ATAATAMITCATAAT AT TAT MAT | TAATALT Ket ARATAATTST BTA 
aa aaa afer agaist aafsa awaard 
Tarn | vt atrtarents fafraareataaarrer wee: afar sft 
aafrrarane arate + vata: Freq cearht seattearaan fra fas- 
ataea sna faraatert Hae | 

aT fasofrecratrata fanaater faery avataaterer guecat 
ad aed ofa a wadten, faanaadta fauafafeeraat are 
qrecaste faraatrmta agitracwad amfarer werataafacaca- 
THTHallead AtariarH facets Aa ATHTAA, AATAHET F Wed- 
otaaiaecararaatcad anfrafdiuame aaa arad 
TIAA | aaqateren aMiguaMatera: wrest als 
Aliana geared aad Wad ae aaa Aaa CAMA 7 Te Tata 
afa; farg wa adtaarend: coafaadt a vate, cae cat atote | wa 
gj araard: cofaaafaatiet vata, ca canara a adtafaata; ter 
ator atgaaaeae | firey crater tetera Taree | AAT A Meat 
fara ofa aa ated sfaanfed A aecafrafrercaate aterag, sfa data 
aifarraras adlarnardtdtam=s aegis Teter sa 
qraardaered ate vafa, aur aaat gUeraq wilar——agaaat aad 
gat qeoeatiacatadl aarfirnen dtaiaatnmecitercaaltermarared 
TAAL AATAITSH AAS TAM ASA AATATAATAT Wed 
Preacaen sreiarraatent vate | carat aatfewen wed frercaateeet- 
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maa acteedindatada, frdfafracemafeera verfauatacr 
eatearatiett + weritag, ware arfenfaarfedt: sean canfaeata- 
Tatarrmaaae wafer aofeat art frageamen amfaaaa 
stermefataceaq | ata aemeacrg feats aeg, aera qeamaT aea- 
atten sattetteat wafsaraad Proposition qarres afatrenaanr 
WeETTTA 7 AtheaA: | 

aaa weraahata | wat aha at ‘ag agua 
aqeta fata’ a wa sfrmeayd sarrared aaqfavavatancrenm 
aeaet ; Ferg aaa qeae | aa agAeTT: adreaedisderartt Tega sft 
faedtae, waedtart aqaeat adact Proposition qeraleaa areata 
ara | AGRE TATRA AGATA adoraen afe:ferat frviferares- 
aTaeT AAAS | Tae get afta dfaata ag arate”, ofa af 
aha qa, vet cents efamerqasaant aad aeetauat a wate; 
fang ammifafea’ aed: anfacata aegfanal waft lat aa artefaua: 
qaratiera afaguetd, aaat cer aegheacat sretatfaceana | ate afire- 
fer aftewate, car qafeadineregtaarer acaat fruitad, + waft Fe 
wecaat favitat | aad stefaeratad agai aegqat agra 
at adecata frat fradtearnt aera 1 Paci wart fona- 
fanaa sfaream stg: aettereaaat wate | scar Rata- 
faaren Fathead aterarant frada, wae Ufa: ares faarateraraasty 
Gaal | aatat TERT aaswerataard aay Proposition-arqe- 
TAAtA TET HTC HeTT Fa AT | 
Proposition qaraey aaa Tataarearata ateraaat <aaqen: 
Taare: “aa ee ate” feratareTat: “aa afea 
2”, depeararn: “aenagastea” ecitift catraraarhs srrepreatsaastit 
waists vate | Ufa: aa: afefatreedaea: wH vars: sfaaraa 
SARAT HUA ATEN GITAA, AST ATA AAA, AA a Alaereay aat 
weal wate | awa waved ofeenfa wear: sferareraraise: sfa- 
afaate ata Ta wate arem: eater AcaaAT Hacrarat ay fanz 
wTRIASIAeGA: Anes fatare at start | war feaftercateaaantaaa- 
eraea Proposition Saat Va AFA | 

farg sarcater: aegtaaet Proposition-qawer sfasarcart 
a AAA | Haile aad WHA ae Tenaraa: chartered: seferaferarersts 
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aeqgey va wafer, Pact MEET STegIee aay Aer aeges ATE 
wate | aege wa sferafercarer agra WATTS WHTAEAT TTT 
cfare sraferaret aeTAaTTSTT aenaeaT wala | at sa 
feartaeta aegaistenaan fratgaraare aegfiraer Proposition 
garter wera frafarhat | 

aad sparafaad faaerart afa cari acrereatn, afer Far 
wat: aft a ca: fataenia arena, afer a certafe aaa; fg 
ara sires agfeatadarearar aaron acqerfafead 
Proposition qaratadaifadta wet waafad arqediaat aaa | 

Wa Wat Proposition Tews TAT <item: afag 
sett af roferan, wat frarnearfad ent den fiearfrearearsfrd 
Fe eeTeATA AAAS ICATS AAT ALTACE | 
va sar faaratstt faafeteer Proposition were afar ata- 
fae eafaerat at cen faarefraacatacaaa serfs set: gee: 
area gufaca farreat: | 


aa TaSEaTy —— 

waaAglaa: aaraserifaay set farrafa aq ade A Va 
wai, Teas et | Tat ate weafaaatefadt aaerer aaerfas 
qaaat sofeadt wale, cat cer caerea were atsafata faraat 7 
waa | gat a ahaa care fae: fead, daisafafa, aar aaarara- 
fara @ fanaa, aa eae aedariedarreat: Tamale dart sata 
ataatea, va: Aaa: cag cant safatafada | 

Wa ANAT MAMAS Fk Fay MAAS AT AATTEa: Tad Tavaha- 
fafadi a afagueétea | caetat carafattftaa aarfearer aarfeareat 
qauatreades aaceredt afagueta; IW TA asad, daria: 
ahaa Ja ahafaareg geaer aarfanAara acne | feeg wet wey- 
faq ca: afrag qerat area, cat fatead stent frat aer fafeata 
Ted ATA AACS Sher | Tata ced Sets ATE SAARhe, 
qua Al adeaaea aq frat atermer atafrarare atemfaa vehi 
Wr agufada data a dtaafa; fg werareracet a 
fret afaed sorry der ah faster aa acta aT aT TERT 
AAMT | AATAPAA:——- AAA ITH AAT AA wilted TH va 
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deta wate; farg aatsiee tar fread, aa a Tee ave: Hhag afe 
mea aT awd; fag Tear a qed, Tal area Soeaat den a TARAS | 

wat TAT aN started faakadarg Meas aay Baas 
at arreretta ag ate fr dada dame dtaala, ata 
aet arTaAe aareaat safafafras 1 arerHEr ATE aaa 
fagerearamarer aaa acai daa a afstatt a 
wife we | aenerer Frere tafe ere a araeeraaa cet far 
WUTET TAHT THAT Cl ARNT rT Sa AAA we 
Te, Tare ermerate Sasa Tere shat frat avreM echonfem 
AANA AS ATT TET | Hae aT fatatrme 
MERU eae aaPATATATATA | ATEN Tha eT: Aa 
fa ad aa safafad fruit a acme uikdea fama 
wretted aaa: afar, tg adedderamd amare 
aerafatatratats futia, aed H 8e: daa alger eciaea faa 
ARACASTA | 

aad enaer—afe adaenfes aaa faa dartearra- 
aaa: IT af sat fetta oacafaesa, 
Sarat sitaraet aatat Tas HAGa MTR eas fear frag 
fata ame 3 magatemIn wa vafecst, war afore 
Tattaa aAaat: Teafest.aa: aeqearer aera tacit freat- 


e ay 


waatacedt | genta xara aedacatfas a tact anada dartra- 


awa: sata; att 3 aramarMreceamacarada | 
WIAA azateost atenfl A Buradarada Gara: wean 


Sea: AaENAaaENaT ‘aa: HN’, ‘Aet aafa’ senfeywat 
Roache it 
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atag faarz:—— 

wWergiea: Peeters eager ated waa, ag acute 
Ted, aeeaHAT ‘aet AAT seas aTaNA, Maer Aeafela a aa, a 
cantata we ard ata wala, da fefag ofewe fafag fretae 1 
faa a fraradta aq ward | at ga Teaaz a fRaten, der a- 
aaa FT aTaTaT | ‘dat WaT’ eft avait Saafera yracaed facie 
eft aq arama | daer acafeaa farmer fearqeerraae 4 ae 
aang; feeg Teaqgata aq (ATs) aTHdeTaMahaETa | a 
fg am aarafeaa acta eq at steer fafa facie sat fadaate- 
HeaATATAT Tea ataarad aay, aacaET fadtaaterncaeareacara | 

aa gait farerma: cited wadt a sites ofr aaearetfir t overt 
vat Us ad aad faaar aftearert sft wecmredtrararrante feat- 
qaaa araaer quar waht eet sawed Tarrant waafsariat ea; 
Teg frameaatcrey fafreeriate emer qearges araacahrerrcore 
a ovate | SaReTTAATTa ag stern Terk afer saterarht waka 
vata sate saday, Fahad wot fraday, aafsed werfaedter 
wegirrawt gt) aa seafoiriieieratasrmnarad: fear 
aed araaat fraefa . aferaitsiafrsdteer Promeretaqe- 
waerete araad ceria ated gefery | wat a ay: dad at a 
afe wigan aquivadand temrendtie fraddteaat adtafirner 
daee qari Prarraratereatht terme aaaed gira | 

ada wad merged’, eere area’ searifsart sad 
fagatate sree: sain agar: Gena wrafaaa faders 
Dy afeacaata: | ceararares wag farts frien TS aferea- 
Wreaateat strat | wat fe wet fast ae seer fasterat at eafracor- 
aa tara + aft, Tat agai Rae Sfaathiter exfeceto 
afeoat + waft | PTR Aredia aaa eridtet a wadtfa zafarz 
wy saa vineg aat aaa wT Ss Taraateht 7 sractieatit- 
fire | srda arad acitenfercttirasaterqettiemarenat a arate, gt 
Sie: ea teed sft seat wranfealficarrerarqaiined a aqeury- 
facqaeat =araaa oferaras 

arden eed seat area sPeacemrareren Faden, 1 semen 
wrarreren Faerrt wrercttfer fareret artes Frere “cra: aerara’, “Cao a: ara’ 
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ofa saat: Tacat “Tt Tae ear’ ef areat aged feo faeia- 
factaqreanta: Tra: THEA Sai: | ETAT Ter: afariora- 
TARCEMASST AeA, ATA THtaaisat fade: 1 faxteraera 
wat Tew wate, samt: wae: | apa ‘St aa’ sfa serea aafeafase- 
MAHATTCATH AMATO AAR TATA ‘TA AY Sh TALATTIT 
wird UeeaTaaqearaaa Ae ates, ae ‘Ua: F 
gear sft eet a TaAe vad Ustad arash tA va eM, 
TaorHH Het ca a faa | 
We: THe aa Maat we afe cat Att VT TeMA:, HATA 
ua & fade sora frat og free: faa, ‘aat ure: aH gaara’ ef oA 
Cea RTT UT fatty aaa: TAIT aATATAR ‘Te: 
TAM gaary’ Stet seat raed fadaray, Ae a TET TERIA | 
‘at Tat etary’ efe TAT a Came: Fatty artTaATAT: 
Tart AAAS area TA faala:, acd HATHA Cran fags 
AAA AAA WAN BEA: | A aT FraAt we fadaat wearcarfaaat, 
vera a farcanfraar, aaa were freafreqnara ef 1 wa 
UAARRITAT LS a Twat AE ‘TA: H star Bla eET TaaTaAlA 
WE: cree firee Pr dtecrer arate far Preteen foe acheter CATES 
HRT CATER ARH CA PTCS ATLA TPIT TA OSTATIC STAT a 
Provaratrerat atet saa | we ‘at tac stata’ sf seer TAT 
areas wattcsfanorarreatadaafrettcand catrcomnrca fretadtat- 
fretematireret atett sat; freq waist ama a ee 
fatzerora: | 
Wad. wad weaRgmA wate, + vafae fadafate <eaaaaaly 

fared, wae a afeeaq, ‘aat ait afer’ gearfeeaeg dante 
aeneatta ater fadacaastare | ‘zea Setfa’ gearferararacd ahaa- 
meatafrarrtean safe afirecer gern faertarft gereite- 
aeaararaara: TerHAT wafer | 


area Feataan aaa —— 
waa: fear sarang aArad—araenadtacarfqararaatat 
fay: aerenfaerrapaaarer are aratata: canter seTAt 
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caraearaey «Gaara da ad Assertion feet 
TASHA | MAT area aan fakeocarraternat STAT | AAT 
—-daedt aaccaearataa ‘earrata’ efa Pears Faqcateea: 
areeaiza: seareafaaret: Ararat stead | Aaaraearter aatsarat: 
sated | taadtatearata sera ataagal, seqaASa: Araa 
fadaaa Ustsama: | sada frarreer fadtaearartn fadarareara- 
aeraTaTeat SaecTeTTeat SAAR | oat THATITS TaSTAATATEAT- 
Grad SATA STATA Tre Hater | ate feettat saree: Fearreea 
7 aM, Aa Baa aaa: seas Tas Saat AAT ATAEATA- 
af ofa araenearia faferocarraternent FSA | 
WarAifad Az Aare: WERATLATATS ALATA HT, HAT 
TRATARONETY «| UagaEERT aR wea ag TL 
aan, Tatar a fedarfaafesatraris soeafiaer sag: 
HA AAT: | TT SATA AATATALATAA ATT BAST, HTSATLT- 
wat tare serat fore | 
eater TATA ALATA CASATH ATATTRAMSTTANTST | 
aat a taal aaedt afreraearata aera TATA AAT ATT 
ae wae TAaaaararey: | TforreatEr as frafcaarraes: | 
VATA ALAA: METATTSAH AME SATATSTAT A We. ea- 
raed: | Va A GHAI ARAMA AT aaa HAMA AMSAT 
at tara Feral fasrarct | 
FARAH Tea faerie, aaa ws- 
feaq aratata sroranrer & serrata frararacang | ataHEaTIAEA 
Fare rT fa TAKA CAC AEAAT HATS AKT TTT 
ar Wadia wash: Aes | farg afe cearfaratsearrrer Ararey- 
faerat atent vata, THT A SAL MATT | TATA ATA 
area wafaafa sacerate fafrarareorarearitaataat: wed a Ua 
aracafaaat aad, meatert Tarert aeTafTSNEAA TAAL aT AT 
TaTaAa | AIT ‘AeA’ Fea AeA EIT HATS sa TeTeT TT- 
earfraca seen ies freoctararaa sraat wats | frsacaca a area 
TAT META, TT AALMEAITAT Taree ATA | Hal Tage AATT- 
HUTT AAT ALATA HTL TS TEM Te, TF AT AerrHater: 
career fara = rauferarmrenrateatttaca: 
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Sastre: PRN ae eal a ATawes:, aTaTEeRTETAT 
waaaeattataetaienames date: | aa 
fraraeer caratftercafatcadt a aisht errr: faz | vad feafa: 
‘Tt Tact eha’ senfearaay ‘ga’ satat Ferrera faster | 


arazy fara :—— 

wert seteariatsigafmbrat at ararit wadkaaat fara 
faferset ori: arava eft arama afad waft 1 afverst ear 
MALAI | TACT THOTT HATTA aaa ey 
aera | freitaeararar TATRA AAA AAA aT | TIT —— 
Fe-Iaea: at qeaeMdEcaa fafnee:, wa: a ave feraeT SaTTR:, 
Ted aeqadwatra We safara | wea: TeMEaEMEada Se 
ferafataccaen date: seat: arr wats | ud aad ae ara acti 
qwatretamiad cena wefs freqacqaaia q Waa 
facafaferczear aat: araret wate | 

frente: aata-arad-arrcatseastea Zea freqetare-arad-arreai 
RUIN TTA | wa are: crerararia frefrdt fet | 
Preaqraaraia at Tera: ada ofr fedtaramacaeararia agra 
ara TTT feras fafneet wate, act fe acre sefecaen saree 
seferariaat frerat a faerarratstea | Ha TA Tees fafroahz- 
rarer sane Tet aftenttaaraaam: Taare: 
faa: | adwer aeEead TeaaeTafecae waa, fay 
TIL AAader faargaacearfa frreafafrcsnaa-arafaroeqeral- 
WrIets Araracarra: aaferatar | aezitarerasta wearer sta 
farafafrcagianran fad ut aa: ara: qeard sft ae: fareettas az 
a afcortatea + wesitag, fateafaiientaccents aera. 
BUT THATEATH IT | favioafestennfiracataast Wetfass qerat- 


aen eaeeTees srearfr: 1 yareaeTN Weare ararereqqeaTaaS 
Wasi ght qat yore fartercaa aa aameaerreanfeha a WSAAA, 


frteriianfiraaes farearafadioorafirataticesritafreaaeraca- 
waa farataracard | seal fe wercrer fasioa aera aeeaeqen qetara- 
aeifaern a ara aeret farerrafaseneaeai fran: detarer 
faqarat: catertormatafarcren | 
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TaA ad AAaeAT TATVTCTA TA saatracaen, Teaenfeenrerarcarer 
a went fragt art garsiteaat 2a watts fetternfaieonfirs 
fafrsarafamaaraaa Uae AAT | ea serena 
arava ua at aga a area ofa frarenfradearad | seit aererea 
zacadt Tara atfadta Feasey | 
afcada ae arroer sfrbaaatitaraaiet aeyactat: aesTt- 
nea ue ua ofan, qaataraMietd se wala? Hat aa ger 

ASAATA CAAA ATLA TT TT faaatacatfafa seat aeTATTM aT 
aarea \ aati fe frets, anes | wat aaa ATTA: 
afargertt: data: HHSAT AAAI: wat: TANT: | Us gEdaer- 
setter srr ger: ant: | ta waaaaTer staat hirathtaT- 
ae aaa Pra ere irate froma canrateatrery | 
GATT AAA gfrattrarrareea canaaeeprsfratirerraatrea- 
aaa | aaiifrararmas Tamas | wat fe Tear 
aac ag ueen aati sae, aat asataarat: Frat asraeat ae- 
aafaant, wat a aah snfiger aaqait wae | aa a 
ma TUAGUAANIA HE TITS, TAT SUMETAAT AAT AE TINT 
geen fettaarT Va AAT Hea, A AAT aT HaaTRA:; fpeg HaTeTyTeA- 
BAVA, BF CAMATA ATT AA RHA AAA AAT ACA AAT TETAS: 
wat va Tecate, HA aT ATAAHAT TET TTA. TTTATET | 

aq Raat: wat aa: dart Maa, aAal aATHHATeAAcay- 
fareperctttinga facsctan aa: aa saanfaatirs:, sHarattrat wate | 
fag aetoeatinn ages sfer seat Tae, aceda Sater THIET 
ararucd waht | datas Tatas saa aeitted AagmiMT: 
AMATATSTAH | Us a Aa ATT, aaa faaataaant aita- 
gear a aNat facet aAaeaTTeT aaanfaatitteatadan 
aereraetrancarerast aeaeTeaOT eH efet TAA TTT | 


suararfaa: atara: (Monadic Relation) — 

zaaa seariferistt ara: eta, aera araad wat Peet 
araueatfaerdt vadtfa aeraer grad: | aT ‘aaragesten’ afta 
aaa aferata aaargual: cecarqctarftens vata, ET aaa 
argent at + gaathrny, TaerETET EaATAh Tara, TANTRA TA 
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war IST aT Aer a eae aguaddaiead, acishaacer 
arreftamtact A grad, ait: ‘aarage afer’ agrarian 
TASTAAT AAMT ARATE 

wacaifad faghg: aq araanaer aafaal firacrarratitca- 
frat creqarareanty AZAAATAATA | adiisaai fratfrerararaa 
aqathtis, sfeatrartaraarcaaa a ofathrtr TABI PIII 
AAT TEMA TATA | 

SEAATANa Ad Ada HeNeTeqete Wray, A caTsacaerey, 
cetera art aceere Ter a ae: 
Maa a aaraenateoaaaa: aa TEM Va acrTareafaat rat 
frre, Tear aroma, Acararefaareanaasty TH 
aif Fraercaes ordaaeaa frentencaen Fratal Froacze: waa 
erat tetiatwaeaaarad TAT aaraeTSTAT frrafer- 
Fa | 

TEE TARAAKATAT A: Ara: Tat firs va aderer ates 
TAT, cafe cearlt crater rarrsenaae OraeeIAr, 
‘atet ae: arfea’ qatar Ua TTA ‘wet ae: ganfs 
TIT ST AMAA ATATTTAA, AAT A feraenaaitsd: araeer sf Wart 
Aca | ATTA SATs, eaTTHAT A canfratiimasseaca- 
TATA Paar eST ACA TAA AFaaA | 

riieraecnatgeay ataarararda aed aad a fad, aa 
feet dtreedtda: wanfiifnaccamaaada fad, ad a 
waqaiiiassenaaaaa frad sf aea feeeearrRTaT wate 
AMATEAEA AA, UF AIA LCT TTA | 
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ON PROPOSITIONS: A NATYAYIKA 
RESPONSE TO A RUSSELLIAN THEORY 


BADARINATHA SUKLA 


In the opinion of Russell entitiest are of two types: (actually 
existent) things and (understandable) contents. Those, among 
entities, which have being but lack external existence? and of 
which the truth or falsity is determined by their correspondence 
with or divergence from actual thing are called (understandable) 


‘contents. He calls such an entity ‘““a proposition”. 


Something is an actual thing if it exists in the world outside.® 
His general point (behind this distinction) seems to have been 
the following: 

Every means of knowledge first generates in us an awareness of 
a judgeable content. Afterwards if the cogniser finds or obtains 
a corresponding (configuration of) object (s) then he ascertains the 
truth of this content. Otherwise he recognises it to have been false. 
Take the case of perceptual awareness. Sometimes a man fails to 
identify a piece of tin correctly and takes it to be silver; on another 
occasion he does actually correctly perceive silver to be so. In 
both cases he initially judges: “I have seen silver’. But then, 
because in’ the first case of observation there actually is no silver, 


1. The Sanskrit, here, is “padartha” which literally means Whatever can 
be meant by a linguistic expression, simple or complex. 

2. The conception ascribed to Russell in this paper is more akin to Frege’s 
notion of “Thoughts” than to what is nowadays standardly known as 
Russellian propositions (which is more like early Wittgenstein’s states of 
affairs where object can directly figure as constituents) and to which a 
Naiydyika should have less resistance. 

3. Here I have skipped one particularly confusing sentence in which the truth 
or falsity of grasped contents also seems to have been signified by him by the 
word “proposition”. The author must have been confusing facts with 


proposition. 











————— 
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he comes to recognise the untruth of what was cognised. Since 
there is silver in the second sort of cases of observation, what 
was cognised earlier is later ascertained to be true. 

Take, now, the case of awareness generated by others’ words: 
When from the sentence “Caitra is watering a field with fire’ some- 
One grasps (the literal meaning which js incoherent and therefore 
false) that Caitra is the agent of that act of watering which has 
the field as its accusative and fire as its instrument, he then thinks 
“I have understood the purport of that sentence.” Analogously, 
when from the sentence “Maitra is watering the garden with water” 
one comes to grasp that Maitra is the agent of that act of watering 
which has the garden as its accusative and water as its instrument 
then also one considers oneself to have understood the meaning of 
the mentioned sentence. The meaning or entity* which appears to 
have been known as understood from either of those two sentences 
is an additional entity called a Proposition, due to the absence in 
the world outside of any actual circumstance answering to that 
which is gathered from the first sentence which is realised when 
the falsity (or fictionality) of what is grasped from it.is ascertained. 

The same situation arises in philosophical debates when in order 


between the Mimamsa and the Nyaya philosophers. The Mimam- 
saka utters the sentence “Sound is eternal”. The Naiyayika utters 
the sentence “Sound is non-eternal”. From the utterance of 
the Mimamsaka a Naiyayika cannot possibly have an awareness of © 
sound as eternal because N has already got the opposite conviction 
that sound is non-eternal. Similarly, from the utterance of Naiya- 
yika too, Mimamsaka cannot come to have an awareness of sound 
as non-eternal because he is already firmly convinced that sound is 
eternal. Thus it remains unintelligible how either of them can be 
impelled to refute the contention of the other (because one does 
not even know what the other has meant by his utterance). It is 
because of this difficulty that the followers of Mr. Russell would 
hold the following kind of view. 


4. The Sanskrit word here ‘“‘artha’” can stand for either meaning or entity. 
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On hearing, successively, those two sentences one could come to 
apprehend, respectively, a proposition which is distinct from both 
the properties of “being a sound” and “‘being eternal” (that sound 
is eternal) and another proposition (that sound isnon-eternal) which, 
again, is distinct from the individual] properties of “being a sound”’ 
and ‘“‘being non-eternal’’. Since awareness of ‘“‘a as f” can only be 
prevented or blocked by a pre-existing awareness of a itself as 
non-f, but not by any awareness of something being just other than 
a, awareness of a proposition (as put forward by M) will not be 
prevented or blocked by N’s pre-established certitude about sound 
as non-eternal (because the qualificands or subject-terms of the 
alleged awareness about to arise and the possible preventer- 
awareness will be different).5 Thus it becomes intelligible how both 
parties to a dispute can go on to support their respective conten- 
tions intended to be understood by the opponent from the two 
contradictory statements, and both of the defences can be paral- 
lelly strengthened by arguments and evidence. It is only to this 
sort of entity called a “‘proposition’’, and to nothing else, that 
“truth” can belong if the corresponding actual circumstances 
obtain. Without the admission of “propositions” a debate or 
philosophical controversy of the above sort would not be possible. 
That is the view of the learned upholder of the Russellian position. 

Such a theory of propositions, as it was held at one time by 
Mr. Russell, might be found to have its Indian parallel in the 
Grammarians’ theory of objects existing only in the intellect, or 
in the Non-dualists’ (Advaita) theory of merely apparent entities, 
or in Vacaspati Misra’s peculiar theory of non-actual relations 
which are nevertheless presented in awareness. But actually none 
of these theories can be reduced to (or made to do the work of) 
Russell’s theory of proposition. 

Take the Grammarians’ view first. Although the so-called 
‘intellectual object’? does not exist in the material world it does 
exist in the intellect (of the user of a word). But a Russellian 
proposition is something which exists neither physically outside 
nor occurs in the mind (it is not a mental entity), but is only an 


5. The allusion, here, is to the complicated doctrine of prevented and 
preventor cognitions by which Nydya interprets epistemic incompatibility 
of contents in a typically causal idiom, 
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(intended) object of understanding. Indeed, in Russell’s view, 
there is no such separate subjective realm of intellect which houses 
all sorts of meanings. The merely apparent or illusory objects of 
the Non-dualist Vendantin® are brought into being by individual 
pieces of (personal) delusive ignorance and go out of existence 
when those bits of ignorance perish. But what is meant by a 
‘proposition’ is not such. Whether true or false, a proposition is 
neither generated nor destroyed, but is eternal, for that is how 
Russell conceives of them. 

The supposed pioposition is also essentially distinct from the 
Kind of relational tie which is immediately presented during 
perceptual illusion, according to Vacaspati Miéra.’ Because, it is 
not itself (spurious or unreal even jf it is a false proposition) like 
that relational tie (indeed, the false proposition is as much real 
as the true one). The proposition which figures as the content of 
illusion merely fails to agree with facts or the external order of 
things but it is not itself a sheer nothing Jike the relational tie 
which according to Vacaspati, constitutes the unreal link connect- 
ing real things and prosperities which appear erroneously con- 
nected in perceptual illusions. 

However, the problems which the theme of propositions was 
supplied to solve may be handled from the perspective of Indian 
philosophy especially from that of the Nyaya school in the 
following manner. In the context of perception it could be said 
that there is no good reason to admit two different types of 
entities, (extensional) things and (intentional) contents. One could 
easily account for these two sorts of circumstances by simply 

admitting two different states of a single act of ordinarily (outer) 
objects. The idea is this: 
The same object (or complex of objects qualified by properties 


6. The conjecture that the so-called “‘seeming objects’’ of Advaita philosophy 
might be ontologically similar to Russell’s propositions might have sprung 
from the Advaita doctrine that mere appearances are neither real nor abso- 
lutely unreal. Contents or Meanings, being intentional entities which are 
neither sheer nothing nor externally real existents, might have struck the 
Indian philosopher to be something of the sort. Of course, the analogy is 
ill-founded and that is what the author goes on to propose. 


7. An Indian philosopher famous for his original commentaries on_ all 
the schools of Indian philosophy. 
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and joined by relations can undergo two successive states (in 
relation to our awareness of it). One is the state of being cognised 
as the locus of a certain mode of presentation when the cognition 
is not yet established as knowledge. Another is the state of being 
(proved to have been) known in the locus of that very mode of 
presentation.’ For example, wherever a man sees what actually 
is a piece of tin or a piece of real silver as silver (i.e. has a visual 
cognition of the form ‘That is silver’) he does not necessarily 
come to have accurate knowledge of the item being seen as the 
locus of silverness which is the mode of presentation. 

In this initial state the cbject is not yet proved to have been 
known as the actual locus of the property through which it is 
presented. Subsequently, when the practical efforts which are 
generated by the (yet-unevaluated awareness) lead to success, it be- 
comes known that what was identified as silver was really the locus 
of silverness. This is the state of the very same object (the piece of 
silver, if the cognition turns out to be knowledge) which can be 
called the state of being an object of knowledge qua the locus of 
the relevant mode of presentation. Thus, it seems, the purpose 
served by Russell’s category of propositions (facts, etc.) can be 
served equally well by just these two states of ordinary things of 
the world (in relation to our epistemic position regarding them.) 
There is no reasonable room left for the admission of two different 
kinds of entities.® 


8. By “Yfayamana ripa” of “The way/mode in which it is presented” in 
this context is meant the property etc., by which the object of cognition is 
identified. If, e.g., we perceive or otherwise apprehend a ball as red then the 
red colour is the mode of presentation. 

9. The view proposed here is an improvisation on basic Nydya epistemo- 
Icgical tenets. But it is quite characteristically, an original idea of Badarinatha 
Sukla; Nydya has traditionally: rejected the identification of knowledge with 
knowledge of knowledge. The piece of awareness which grasps the object 
(correctly or incorrectly) and the awareness which grasps this awareness 
must be distinguished. And, it follows, that our awareness of the knowledge- 
hood of a certain other piece of awareness must also be distinguished from 
the latter, ic. the original piece of knowledge. From this Suklaji draws 
his own conclusion that when my cognition of A is itself ascertained as 
knowledge, then a new property or state is undergone by A, namely, the pro- 
perty of being the object of an awareness which is an “cascertaining”’ or truth- 
giving awareness. 
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In case of awareness generated by words (sentences), the 
following could be said. N, who is convinced of the non-eternity 
of sound, does not actually derive awareness of the sentence- 
meaning from M’s use of the sentence “Sound is eternal’. Rather, 
he has an inferential awareness of such and such a form which he 
is experiencing through that string of words). Cognition of what is 
to be conveyed by a sentence is a causal factor in generating the 
deliberate utterance of any sentence. Now, we can generally infer 
the cause from the effect. From the effect, in this case, M’s 
employment of the words “sound” “is”, “eternal” arranged in 
that sentential order, it is possible for N to infer the cause, in this 
case, the prior awareness (in M) of the sentence’s message (i.e. 
awareness of sound as eternal). In other words, N infers not 
that sound js eternal but that M believes that sound is eternal. 
Similarly, even M who has ascertained sound to be eternal cannot 
possibly extract a word-generated knowledge of what the sentence 
uttered by N means (viz. that sound is eternal). And, in the above 
fashion he can also have an inferential awareness of the belief 
that must have prompted NV to make such a Statement. It is true 
that unless we are aware of a certain (complex, qualified) object, 
we can never be aware of a certain cognition as qualified by 
the object. Yet, we can be aware of another piece of awareness 
(our own or someone else’s) as to the actuality of its object, by 
qualifying the awareness not directly by the object but by the 
cognitive roles of qualificands, qualifiers, relational ties, etc.2° 

But, in so far as an awareness is, as a rule, determined by its 
object, how can someone apprehend the awareness without some- 
how apprehending the object first. (Thus, can M cognise N’s 
cognition of non-eternal sound without first ascertaining sound 
to be non-eternal). Such an objection against the above account 
need not worry us. It is true that unless we are aware of a certain 
(complex, qualified) object, we can never be aware of a certain 
cognition as qualified by that object. Yet we can be aware of 


10. The general idea is this. Instead of H claiming to know S’s confirmation 
of a blue rose which commits H to the existence of the blue rose which S has 
cognised, H could claim to know that S has had a cognition of which the role 
of qualificand is assumed by a rose and the role of qualifier is assumed by 
the colour blue etc. 
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another piece of awarenes (our own or someone else’s) without 
committing ourselves to the actuality of its object, by qualifying 
the awareness not directly by the object but by the cognitive roles 
of qualificands, qualifiers, relational ties, etc. From M’s utterance 
N can, in this manner, have an awareness of M’s cognition which 
is characterised (not by the already-cemented contextual quali- 
fication: the property of being about eternal sound) but by the 
property of having sound as its qualificand and eternity as its 
qualifier. Analogously M can have from N’s utterance a 
cognition of the awareness arising in N (not as the awareness of 
non-eternal sound) but as the awareness which has sound in the 
role of the qualificand and non-eternity in the role of the qualifier. 
(Their respective commitments would not stand in the way of such 
grasping of a loosened-up picture of what the other person is 
aware Of). 

Of course, one may wish to avoid the above account of the 
hearer’s inferential derivation of the speaker’s awareness because 
it is unnecessarily strained and cumbersome. An_ alternative, 
perhaps more natural, theory can then be proposed. 

The speaker does not always wish to communicate in the sense 
of making the audience know the meaning of the sentence he uses. 
Only when the meaning of the sentence is such that it is not 
incompatible with what the hearer firmly believes, the speaker 
wishes to make’ him believe directly in what the sentence says. 
When the message of the sentence happens to be manifestly 
incompatible with the hearer’s beliefs, the speaker cannot possibly 
want to generate awareness of his own sentence-meaning in the 
hearer because the latter will fail to extract a connected whole 
meaning out of the different bits of the sentence (his own certainty 
to the contrary will stand in the way). In such cases, it is the 
speaker’s own awareness of the meaning of his own sentence that 
he tries to communicate to the hearer. Thus, to go back to our 


11. Qualificandness and qualifierness are different species of contentness 
(visayata)—cognition-related properties or roles assumed by actual objects, 
properties and relations as we are aware of them. When a is qualified by b, 
Matilal recommends the symbolisation ‘‘Q(a, b)” for the complex object. 
The contents of N’s awareness, here, would take the form: 

Q (M, Q (awareness, Q (Q(qualificandness, sound), Q (qualifierness, 
etc.) 
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example, behind M’s utterance may be the special semantic 
intention: “Let this sentence of mine, viz. “Sound is eternal” 
make my interlocutor cognise my own cognition that sound is 
eternal’. From that utterance, due to such specially laid down 
semantic rule (about sentence-meaning), the hearer has a verbal 
awareness of the (speaker’s) awareness of that sentence-meaning.!” 
If it seems hard to accept that a special rule about sentence- 
meaning should be learnable by the listener first on the occasion 
of understanding that particular utterance, we could easily offer 
the following alternative account. 

When N, who knows sound to be non-eternal hears M’s 
utterance of the sentence which means that sound is eternal he 
has in imagination (i.e., deliberate counter-factual) inner aware- 
ness (called a “‘mock-cognition”’) of eternity as belonging to sound. 
Such an imaginative supposal is made by him because the consti- 
tuent words of thatsentence successively arouse in him the memories 
of the meant entities, and the entities are then directly apprehended 
in that order as in the case of a memory-mediated perception.” 
Of course, this imaginative sort of mock-cognition (of the form, 
“suppose sound were eternal’) happens in spiteof the subject’s 
conviction to the contrary, only by the force of his desire to take 
things that way. Against our theory, however, one could object 
that such mock-awareness should not be admitted because, in this 
case, N has no desire to take sound as eternal. The objection is 
easy to meet. During a philosophical debate each participant does 
wish to generate in himself some awareness of the meaning of his 
challenger’s utterance, even if that meaning is contrary to his own 
firm belief, just for fear of incurring the technical case of defeat 
called “‘Incomprehension’’.4 If in the above sort of cases when 


12. It might seem unclear what problem exactly is bothering the author here- 
Why can’t I understand the sentence “‘A is F” if I already believe that A is not 
F? Since from the Nyaya point of view our grasp of meaning cannot be wholly 
devoid of belief, without a minimal (even if with a shade of doubt) acceptance 
of the facthood of the content we cannot take it as meant by a sentence. So 
if where I am convinced that sound is non-eternal I cannot apprehend that 
sound is eternal as a propositional meaning of a certain sentence. 

13. The special mode of presentation appealed to here is called perception 
by “‘jfdna-laksana pratyaksa”’. The standard example is a visual perception 
of sandalwood as sweet-smelling. 

14. In the Nydya rules of philosophical dialogue, a series of twenty-two 
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someone knows an object to be of a certain kind, yet can have a 
non-committed awareness of it in the completely opposite way, 
it is proposed to give an account of such awareness in the above 
fashion, then the admission of propositions as extra entities no 
longer seems reasonable. But followers of Russell have thought 
about this matter in another way also. 

When someone says “I believe that the earth round”’, it is not 
the sentence which follows the word “that” (viz. “the earth is 
round’’) which is understood as the object of the speaker’s belief 
but the meaning of the sentence which is so understood. Of course, 
it is not the actual roundness of the earth which is ascertained by 
the hearer when he grasps the meaning of that embedded part of 
the sentence. So we must admit something in between the sentence 
and the roundness of the earth in the world. It is some proposition- 
sort of entity that we have to construe, the earth’s being round, in 
such indirect belief-report contents. Afterwards, of course, if the 
actual roundness of the earth is established by some other means 
of knowledge then the truth of that (belief-expressing) sentence is 
assured (But before that it is understood only as a proposition 
that someone else believes in). Similarly, if someone says “I doubt 
whether it will rain tomorrow” it not the string of words following 
“whether” which figures as the object of doubt, but it is the 
likelihood of rain on the next day that is taken to be the object of 
the speaker’s doubt. It is only as a proposition that the matter 
(of it raining next day) can become a content of doubt because 
the actual fact of rain next day could not yet be available to be 
compared with those words. If it actually does rain next day then 
the truth of what was suspected or doubtfully anticipated on the 
previous day is borne out; if it does not then the doubted content 
is recognised to have been false. (Thus, the admission of proposi- 
tional contents becomes inescapable). 

On this point, the following rejoinder should be appropriate. 
When the above (belief-ascribing) utterance is issued, it is the 
actual roundness of the earth which is grasped as the speaker’s 
object of belief. (There are not two distinct roundnesses—one on 
the earth and one in the speaker’s mind. The speaker had in mind 


“cases of defect” are listed, of which failing to grasp the meaning of the 
Opponent’s argument or assertion is one. 
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the same roundness which the earth’s surface exemplifies). Only 
at that stage, before the hearer bothers to verify the speaker’s 
belief, there is still scope for the hearer to cast doubt on what is 
reported only as the object of someone else’s belief. When by 
some other proof or evidence the believed matter is established 
(as definitely true or false) such scope of doubt or wonderment 
does not remain. The same line of explanation can be easily 
extended to sentences introducing something as an object of doubt 
or uncertainty as well. Since it is possible, in this manner, to sort 
out the issue, the postulation of a separate kind of entity called 
“proposition” is groundless. 

Synonymous sentences are also cited as grounds for justifying 
the admission of “propositions” into our ontology by the followers 
of Russell. For example, take the English sentence ‘“‘Caitra is 
clever’, the Hindi sentence “Caitra buddhiman hai ”, the 
Sanskrit sentence “CaitraScaturah’’. Although these sentences 
differ in physical form (sound or shape), they have an identical 
meaning. All of them speak of the same meant entity, namely a 
certain Caitra who is qualified by intelligence. If such a Caitra 
is found in the world, then this meaning is found to be true; 
otherwise, it is found to be false. From this it seems clear that the 
meaning conveyed by all the sentences is something within our 
initial grasp about which we have to wait for checking its corres- 
pondence or lack of correspondence with what we come across 
in the external world, in order that we can assess whether it is 
true or false. Such a situation (that we understand the common 
meaning of several synonymous sentences without any idea as to 
whether what the sentence means is true or false) can be accounted 
for only if we construe the meaning expressed by all these sentences 
as a “proposition’”’. 

But, even this argument cannot succeed in establishing the exist- 
ence of ‘propositions’ as something distinct from actual objects of 
the world (including words). Even here one could say that when 
we understand these synonymous sentences the meaning that we 
grasp as conveyed by all of them is of the nature of actual objects 
of the world. Only until we have come to definitely apprehend 
those meant objects as existing in the world, their objectivity is not 
ascertained. When we cognise objects (along with qualities, 
relations, etc.) not necessarily as this ishow things actually stand — 
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there is one primary state of them (vis-a-vis our epistemic state) 
which is the state of being not-known-as-objectively real (but 
only purported by words or presented otherwise to consciousness. 
Subsequently when what the sentence meant is actually found to 
be the case then those very objects (and properties, etc.) are 
ascertained to be actually so. This is their second state of being 
when they are proved to have been known as they are. Since one 
can manage to explain the two ways in which the same 
meaning of different sentences can figure before and after its 
truth-evaluation, just with these two phases of the same set of 
objects, the positing of a separate sort of reality called ‘“‘pro- 
position’’ on top of objective constituents of the world is indeed 
unreasonable. 

When we are finally setting out how the real order of things 
stands, we should admit that there are words which are of the 
nature of groups of articulated letter-sounds, there are the indi- 
vidual meanings of them (objects), sentences which are made up 
of those words and, finally, there are sentence-meanings which 
are made up of those very meant entities. But apart from all these, 
if Russell+® urges us to admit a new sort of item distinct from the 
furniture of the world, items which we convey or express by our 
sentences, especially when the hearer does not yet know whether 
what the sentence says agrees with facts or not, such a theory does 
not deserve to go unattacked.1¢ 


(Translated by ARINDAM CHAKRAVARTI) 


15. Russell in his Problems of Philosophy himself gives us a theory of truth 
and falsehood which dispenses with special proposition-like contents on top of 
individual things and relations which our beliefs are ultimately about. But the 
above exercise is interesting in its own right as a traditional Indian philo- 
sopher’s critical appreciation cf the idea of such a Fregean (thought-sort-of) 
content. This is especially important now, because Fregean thoughts and 
contents seem to be coming back to the scene. Thus evenif the theory that 
Badarinatha Sukla attacks is not actually Russellian, his manoeuvers remain 
intriguing. 

16. This translation covers only the first part of Badarinathaji’s Sanskrit 
essay which moves on to consider other issues which were discussed in the 
Pune seminar. 
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